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the Easement of Light. 


3 many of our 
readers know, a 


Committee of the 
Institute for a long 
time considered the 
question of a re- 
form of the ease- 
ment of light; and 
issued a Report on 
which formed the basis 
introduced last session. 
Whether or not a similar Bill or one 
differing from the Bill of last session be 
again introduced this year is a matter of 
no importance, for, having regard to the 
political situation, it certainly cannot, 
apart from its merits, be passed into law. 
It appears, however, to be important 
that the question of the easement of light 
should be considered from some points of 
view which are apt to be neglected. It 
is often said, and with a great deal of 
truth, that the present power of the 
owner of the dominant tenement. is 
whitrary, hard on owners of servient 
tenements, and has a tendency to prevent 
the erection of desirable buildings. But 
it seems to be forgotten that this state 
of the law leading to these results was 
deliberately brought into force by the 
legislature and by the action of Lord 
Grey's Government in 1834, and that 
oe state of the law has existed for the 
‘st part of a century, whilst from a still 
earlier time than 1834 the same principles 
‘S Now flourish were in a limited state of 
existence. Thus there have grown up 
an immense number of valuable rights, 
and we all know from the licensing 





the subject, 
of the Bill 


question how hardly fought for are | 








kind. 

Again, not only do these rights exist, 
but there also exists a generally accruing 
right of property in ancient lights. In 
an old and conservative country such as 
England the alteration or the diminution 
of such rights is one of the most difficult 
things to undertake and to carry through. 
Such an undertaking can never be success- 
ful in any other hands than those of the 
Government of the day, and the Govern- 
ment of the day, the moment it brings in 
a measure to benefit one set of proprietors, 
must be prepared to encounter the 
hostility of another set. These remarks 
may seem somewhat in the nature of 
truisms, but unless they are properly 
appreciated the difficulty of reforms and 
changes in the law of light cannot be 
understood. Many improvements are 
theoretically desirable and are easy of 
achievement on paper, but prejudices 
and hostile interests crop up and are 
powerful the moment such changes are 
brought forward in actual life. It 
equally useless to point to the example 
of the United States or of any other 
country. Details of our constitution, 
innumerable matters in the social life of 
the people, differ from those of other 
countries, but that fact does not give 
any impetus towards their change. It 
appears, therefore, .to be clear that 
reforms in the easement of light cannot 
be successful unless based on the broad 
ground of public interest, or unless they 
are introduced to remedy a clear and 
undoubted injustice. It is on this latter 
ground that we have insisted over and 
over again that the chief reform required 


is 





is some modification of that part of | 
the law of light which touches the’ 


refers to the question of damages and 
injunctions. 

Here we have an example of actual 
injustice. Let us assume the propriety 
of the right of the owner of a dominant 
tenement to light; but the moment that 
right enables a man to get more than 
justice a resulting injustice to another 
man comes into being. If A, the owner 
of the dominant tenement, has a right 
infringed by the heightening of a servient 
building, which infringement can be pro- 
perly compensated by damages, then 
when such right is used, either to prevent 
any raising at all of a servient building 
or to exact an unreasonable sum, this 
right leads to injustice. We get beyond 
the mere vindication of a right, and the 
latter becomes a positive means of doing 
wrong. If that state of things can be 
shown to result from the law of light 
as it is to-day, as it certainly can, 
then we have no doubt that sooner or 
later some modifications will be made in 
it. But the point to be arrived at is to 
demonstrate this state of things to the 
people generally and to the Legislature 
in particular, and we are convinced that 
the best way of attaining this object 
would be by the appointment of a Royal 
Commission to consider the law of light. 
The deliberations of the Institute have 
hitherto had no practical result, and they 
will not have until Parliament can be 
convinced by the result of an impartial 
investigation that changes in the law of 
light are urgent—urgent and not merely 
desirable. 

We have referred to the fact that 
injustice must be shown as one ground of 
change; the general public welfare is 
another ground. It has to be noted 
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that the basis of the old customs of 
London and York which were abrogated 
by the Prescription Act of 1834 was the 
general welfare. By these customs an 
old servient building could be raised on 
the same foundations so as to obscure a 
dominant building’s lights. And why ? 
Because the increase of large, important, 
and roomy edifices was necessary for the 
well-being of London. The interests of 
the owner of the dominant tenement were 
regarded as secondary to those of the 
town as a whole. True, the fact that the 
servient owner was limited in his rights 
soon became irreconcilable with — the 
progress of society, but nevertheless 
there was in existence the principle that 
the public benefit was above the interest 
of the private individual. So that what 
we have to look for at the present time 
are the points in connexion with the law 
of light and with its practical working 
where the public advantage requires a 
modification of the rights of the dominant 
owner, not for..the benefit primarily of 
the servient owner, but of the community. 
Investigation by a thoroughly competent 
and impartial tribunal would, we think, 
show that such circumstances exist. For 
example, there may be two small and 
unimportant dwelling-houses near each 
other, one having ancient lights. Let us 
ussume that the other is sold for the 
purpose of forming part of the ground for 
a large general shop, advantageous to the 
neighbourhood, necessary for its reason- 
able development. Can it be right that 
the owner of the small dominant. tene- 
ment should be able to prevent the 
erection of a building required in’ the 
interests of the local community? If a 
railway had to be made right through the 
dominant: building, the company, under 
its legislative powers, could demolish. it 
on payment of reasonable compensation. 
The railway company is invested with 
these powers because it is for the public 
benefit that private rights should be put 
on one side in some circumstances. We 
are not now working this matter out 
in detail. We give this example only to 
illustrate a principle. No such power as 
we here indicate could be bestowed on a 
servient owner until the cireumstances of 
each case had been investigated. But 
there are reasons for the belief that such 
circumstances may be found to exist, and 
that the present difficulties may in some 
instances be capable of solution by 
the application to rights of light of 
the principles and practice of compen- 
sation as in the case of statutory under- 
takings. 

No greater mistake can, however, be 
made than to think that any change in 
the easement of light is easy, for the 
reason that any change will conflict with 
actual and with inchoate rights, which 
are prized and which have a_ certain 
pecuniary value. But the fact that the 
late Lord Cairns succeeded in passing a 
measure which modified the strictness of 
the law by allowing in some cases 
damages to be given instead of the 
issuing of injunctions shows that by tact, 
firmness, and knowledge further reforms 
are possible. But we have little doubt 
that for them it will be necessary to 
await the advent of a new administration 
and of a new Lord Chancellor anxious to 
make his mark on the municipal law of 
England 





FIRE PROTECTION FOR THEATRE 
STAGES. 
NE of the most beneficial resolu- 


tions of the outgoing London 
County Council was the adop- 





tion of its Theatre Committee’s recom- 


mendations to compel theatre managers 
to use non-inflammable scenery, in- 
cluding thereby all wings, sky borders, 
cloths, draperies, gauzes, floral decora- 
tions, and properties. The resolution 
was to the efiect that the premises 
licensed for public entertainments should 
only obtain their licence upon complying 
with these requirements, and — the 
requirement distinctly states that the 
scenery shall be rendered and macntained 
** non-inflammable.” 

It may be recollected how strongly we 
have advocated this, only recently again 
in connexion with the lamentable 
catastrophe at Chicago. At last our 
great local authority has awoke to the 
fact, so long argued by our leading 
specialists, that to obtain fire protection 
one must, in the first instance, adopt fire- 
preventive measures, and that it is 
almost useless to legislate on questions 
of construction and fire-extinguishing 
apparatus to meet the occurrence of fire 
and panic until the possibility of this 
actual occurrence of fire and panic has 
been minimised, 

In the case of all theatres—whether 
equipped with an old-fashioned or with 
a modern stage—the primary risk is 
nowadays to be found in the highly 
inflammable nature of the scenery and 
properties. Experience has long proved 
that the high inflammability of scenery 
is the one great source of danger, and, 
more, that this was the source of danger 
that could be more easily restricted than, 
for instance, the actual possible cause of 
an outbreak to be found, say, in the 
sparking or fusing of the electric light 
installation or some actor’s neglect with a 
burning cigar or open light. 

It is now to be hoped that the County 
Council will soon go one step further and 
compel theatre managers to substitute 
wire cables for the highly-inflammable 
rope, and compel all new theatres to have 
modern stages of metallic construction 
and hardwood stage floors, fly floors, and 
gridiron floors, 

Turning to the question of the non- 
inflammability of scenery, we observe 
with some anxiety that the County 
Council has not defined the word 
*non-inflammable.” If we bear in mind 
the various chemical solutions that are 
advertised in theatrical papers as making 
scenery  fire-resisting, one must be 
dismayed at the idea of the possibility 
of a theatre manager being allowed to 
apply some of these at his own goodwill 
and discretion and in his own way, 
without having a minimum standard 
fixed as to what degree of ‘ non-inflam- 
mability ” is required and what constitutes 
“ non-inflammability.” On the Conti- 
nent of Europe the non-inflammability 
of scenery had been ordered in certain 
localities as far~baek as 1882; but. these 
foreign rules; however excellent on papery 
fell in abevance owing to the technical 
difficulty of rendering the scenery “ non- 
inflammable ” in such a manner that the 


| epposition.of the ordinary stage caTpe 





* non-inflammability ” was real, and that | 


it was maintained in a practical manner 





1904. 
for more than a nominal period. The 
wondrous solutions that were sold at mn 
time were, to a considerable Stent 
preparations which, to all intents and 
purposes, ensnared the managers and ¢), 
public officials into a feeling of sajo 
while the ordinary danger had, as , 
matter of fact, been scarcely, if at lj 
reduced. oe . 

Of all the various methods of treating 
the canvas of scenery—and we hay. 
studied them most carefully—we oy): 
know of two in the United States. one in 
South Germany, and one in Great Britain 
that meet practical requirements + whi. 
as far as the “ non-inflammahility” 
wood is concerned, we only know of one 
method in Great Britain and one in thy 
United States that are reliable, and thes 
are both based on complete impregnation, 
followed by a process of slow ani 
systematic artificial drying. 

No one can be more averse than we are 
to the principle of legislation creating » 
kind of monopoly over some proprietary 
article, and yet it must be remembere:| 
that some of the great inventions of the 
world have necessarily resulted in suc! 
monopolies having been temporaril; 
created, even for a period of some years, 
Take, for instance, the early monopoly 
of the incandescent electric light. But. 
nevertheless, we think that the County 
Council will have to define its term 
“inflammable ” in such a way that a real 
safeguard may be assured, even if, a: 
we hold, there is only one firm in the 
United Kingdom that can meet a logical 
specification, and that it will take at least 
a year or two for any other firm or firm: 
to arrive at the same standard of pro- 
ficiency in the execution of their work to 
compete against the existing firm, even in 
regard to that part of its process whic! 
we consider to be of common kiowledge. 
i.e., not subject to exciusive patent 
rights. The demand for  “ non-in- 
flammable ” processes will necessarily 
lead to the subject being taken up by 
many firms and by chemists, and com: 
petition will ensue, even if those first 1 
the field get the start they deserve tor 
their pioneer work. 

But a specification, we think, we should 
have, and this specification is important, 
alike for the wood contained inthe 
scenery, properties, and. fittings as it | 
for the canvas employed. For wood 1 
is essential that the impregnation should 
be absolute and thorough. Timbe: 
deemed “ non-inflammable ” should b> 
impregnated to such an extent that an’ 
splinter or chip taken from the kernel or 
interior of any scantling used should 
show the same non- inflammability a 
that {taken from the exterior. It 1s 
also important, to our minds, that the 
“ non-inflammability ” should be ol thie 
character known by chemists as “flame- 
proof,” viz., that the wood should neither 
catch fire, sustain or spread fire or flame, 
and that at the very most the slight red 


dark glow should be permissible—vi2., 
the glow of incandescence as distinct 


from flaming. To be a practical hes 
commercial eommodity, and to avor the 
‘ ery ae nter, 


Is 


stage hand, and scenic painter, -* 
essential that the wood should take paint ; 
that when complete and dry it should met 
corrode screws or nails ; and that th 
chemicals in the impregnation should 1 
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no way be of a poisonous character that 
might affect the throats of employees. 
These are all points that should be borne 
in mind. as 

Regarding the non-inflammability of 
canvas, here the treatment must preclude 
any thread of the canvas or any frayed 
edge of the canvas catching, sustaining, 
or spreading fire or flame. The canvas 
after treatment must take paint easily. 
The treated canvas must not corrode the 
tacks used for nailing it on or affect the 
thread used for stitching: The chemicals 
used, as before indicated, must not be of 
a poisonous character. 

During the transitional stage it will, 
of course, be necessary to discriminate 
between existing scenery and new 
scenery. It will be practically impos- 
sible and economically unpractical to 
insist on all the wood framing of 
existing scenery being taken out and 
replaced by impregnated wood. Simi- 
larly the application of chemicals to 
existing scenery will have to be very 
carefully and systematically done, so as 
to avoid damaging the scenery. With 
new scenery it will, of course, be plain 
sailing, as impregnated wood (duly 
stamped or marked), and canvas that has 
heen impregnated prior to being made 
up for scenery, should alone be_ per- 
missible. For gauzes, draperies, hang- 
ings, etc., much care and experience will 
be necessary to avoid injury to the 
texture and to the colour. In our 
experience practically every colour and 
every texture requires a different treat- 
ment, and velvets and satins are particu- 
larly difficult to manipulate: Altogether, 
whilst congratulating the Council on its 
new rule, we foresee that administrative 
difficulties can only, in the first instance, 
be overcome by clearly defining what is 
“non-inflammable ” for existing scenery 
and what is “ non-inflammable ” for new 
scenery, with sub-definitions as to the 
standards for new canvas and new timber. 

We must now turn’to the construction 
of the stage, its metallic supports, its 
modern mechanism, and its wire work, 
which replaces the rope work of old. 
America and the Continent have now 
heen rapidly adopting such stages in all 
new theatres, and they have also been 
introducing them in some of their old 
ones. The reason for this is, mainly, a 
saving on the weekly labour sheets for 
stage hands and on the insurance 
premium against fire risk and economy 
in the repairs list; or, in other words, 
their economical advantages generally. 
With us these metallic stages are still 
very much the exception, and the Royal 
Opera House, Covent Garden, alone has : 
complete mechanical installation with 
electrically-driven bridges. Their intro- 
duction into the new playhouses has, 
however, now become a necessity as a 
safeguard for the public, and, as on the 
Continent, they should be made com- 
pulsory: We do not see the least dis- 
advantage, financial or otherwise, in 
such compulsion to the management. 
In fact, it will soon be found that, as 
abroad, there is an economical 


advantage in their introduction. 

One other point in connexion with the 
Protection of the stage against fire: We 
apparatus to be applied when 
In the first 
fire-resisting 


refer to the 
the fire has broken out: 
Imstance, we have the 


curtain and the louvres over the stage. 
Regarding the former, after much con- 
sideration, we would in new theatres 
henceforth substitute the metallic fire- 
resisting curtain in place of the one now 
commonly in use and made of asbestos 
cloth, the quality of which material is at 
times very problematical. As to the 
louvres, they should open automatically 
with the closing of the fire-resisting 
curtain: 

Next we have the extinguishing 
apparatus, and we hold that the auto- 
matic sprinkler has become an essential, 
no matter what safeguards are taken for 
the exclusion of combustible scenery and 
the combustible stage. It is, of course, 
to be hoped that the sprinkler will never 
have to come into action, owing to the 
non-inflammability of the stage and its 
equipment, but the sprinkler would 
certainly be a second line of defence. 
Given, in addition to this, the ordinary 
hydrant hand-pump and bucket equip- 
ment, the safeguards of the stage should 
be complete. 

In conclusion, we may take the oppor- 
tunity of pointing out to the provincial 
authorities the great advantage of 
immediate imitation, which will be the 
less difficult now, having regard to the 
fact that the London scenery which will 
henceforth be taken on tour to the 
provinces will be non-inflammable, and 
the local manager will thus be limited to 
simply making his local pantomime a 
non-inflammable production. Birming- 
ham has been the first in the field 
in making “ non-inflammable” scenery 
compulsory by a_ resolution of the 
magistrates, which was arrived at last 
week. But there are yet at least some 
fifty provincial authorities that should 
immediately follow suit. 

— 
OLD PEWTER. 


HE Exhibition of Old Pewter at 
4} Clifford’s Inn, which will 
remain open till the 26th of 
the present month, is one of peculiar 
interest in regard to the fact that it 
shows what can be done by design to 
give value to articles executed in a 
material not in itself rich or costly. ‘The 
English public, with their love of gold 
and silver, their habit of estimating 
decorative work by its bullion value and 
not by its artistic merit, may, or might, 
find a wholesome lesson here, in the 
study of a collection of work which is full 
of artistic and picturesque interest, 
though executed in a material of little 
intrinsic value, a mere alloy of tin and 
lead. 

Artists there are, no doubt, who will 
maintain that pewter is far superior 
metal to silver for artistic work ; but that 
is an exaggeration born of a recent 
fashion for pewter collecting. A great 
deal of the work at Clifford’s Inn would 
look still more attractive if executed in 
silver. In certain ways, however, pewter 
has qualities of its own for artistic 
work which are different from those of 
silver. The dulled surface lustre has 
its special effect, and also the heavier 
outline and proportion arising from the 
greater thickness in which the metal 's 
used and its very ductile quality give 
| a character, especially to large and 

boldly-modelled objects, which] silver 


a 
5 











cannot so well bestow. We see this at 
Clifford’s Inn in such examples as the 
massive “large flagon or measure” on 
the top of case| B, with its wide double 
roll in the middle ; an object which would 
look rather clumsy in silver, but which 
in pewter seems expressive of, even 
suggested by, the quality of the material. 

Among objects which show the value 
merely of good form in a cheap material 
and with hardly any ornament, are some 
of the plain old English tavern pots and 
measures shown on the second shelf of 
dresser A. Nothing could be simpler 
than these, but they are all moulded into 
an outline which, in itself, gives them a 
certain style and distinetion. So also in 
wall-case B the shapes of the various 
beakers exhibited, with their slight 
moulding at the base, and the upper 
portion spreading to the top in a delicate 
concave curve, are in themselves examples 
of style; the style which comes from 
perfect suitability of shape. Some of 
them show engraved ornament of a 
delicate type, and which in no way inter- 
feres with the outline ; but without this 
they would still be pleasing and artistic 
objects. 

Of the degree of refinement, however, 
with which so homely a material as 
pewter may be treated, there are remark- 
able examples in the collection, which 
show how a cheap material may be raised 
almost to the condition of a kind of 
jewellery. Among these are _ the 
curiously-shaped Chinese — tea-caddies 
and spice-boxes in wall-case A, with their 
delicate engraved diaper ornament; and 
—perhaps a still more remarkable 
example—a cup and cover of Malay 
work, which was on one of the dressers 
(on the north side of the room), but of 
which there seems to be no mention in 
the catalogue. This is covered with a 
very slightly relieved ornament, of which 
the leading lines are formed by a kind 
of miniature form of strap-work, some- 
thing like Elizabethan detail on a very 
minute scale, with a filling of smaller 
ornament between. But English work 
shows in, some cases a minute delicacy 
and finish which we are used to associate 
rather with silversmiths’ work ; as in the 
very pretty set of “ six liqueur glasses ”” 
(so-called in the catalogue, though they 
are entirely pewter), with well-designed 
stems, and a bowl ornamented with a 
band and base of very minute hatching. 
This is very simple, yet the result is 
refined enough for any table. 

Among the classes of objects illustrated 
candlesticks are tolerably numerous, and 
wall-case A contains examples of many 
types, including some very good French 
ones of exactly the same class as we 
frequently see in silver, and which, 
perhaps, are better suited to that material, 
and some English ones of peculiarly 
graceful line, one of them having almost 
the proportions and lines of a tall Venice 
glass. Dresser C contains two French 
altar candlesticks of a most sumptuous 
description, perhaps rather too much so 
for the material, for the employment of 
such large and exuberant ornament 
rather presupposes a valuable metal. 
Where pewter shows at its best, in short, 
is where the lines are pure and fine, not 
where the ornament is exuberant and 
bossy in character. Among the more 
refined objects, let the reader look, for 
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instance, at the “ two cinquefoil plates ” 
in dresser B, late XVIIIth century work ; 
the design here is very unusual, and on 
the most delicate and refined lines ; and 
it is noteworthy that in spite of their date, 
there is a touch of late medieval feeling 
about them. In dresser KE, again, is one 
catalogued as “a plate with ornamental 
rim,” a plain octagonal plate with a small 
scalloped ornament round the edge, which 
is a model of good taste; and one next 
to it, which we cannot identify in the 
eatalogue, with its variegated and 
waving outlines, is a perfectly beautiful 
bit of work, depending for its effect 
entirely on refinement of line. 

There are curiosities also which interest 
one from their picturesque or unusual 
character, or their suggestiveness, apart 
from direct artistic beauty. How com- 


pletely Teutonic in suggestion, for 
instanee, are the “Two Quild-cups 
(German) ” on the top of dresser D. 


How very German they are, with the 
armed men on the top and the general 
look of bluster about the whole design. 
Hexagonal food-bottles, of which there 
are several, are a form of article which 
has its peculiar historical interest ; 
why should this hexagonal ‘plan he 
thought specially suitable for food- 
bottles ? The only one that we noticed 
was dated is of 1673. . Among other 
curiosities are a very fine and interesting 
co!lection of spoons of various dates—the 
older type, with the bowl broad at the end 
aul the thin handle with a capping to it, 
is the best to look at, but has the draw- 
back that the handle is not shaped for 
convenience to the hand; the shape of 
the bowl is better in style than the 
mo lern shape, and might be revived. 

There are many other things that 
might be mentioned. We can only 
advise all who are interested in decorative 
art to visit Clifford’s Inn for themselves. 

a 
NOTES. 


THe Architectural Associa- 
tion are considering the 
question of altering their 
night of meeting, one reason given being 
that members often want to go out of 
town from Friday afternoon to Monday 
morning—not necessarily on_ holiday, 
but that it is often a convenient part of 
the week for travelling to inspect work 
going on in the country. This hardly 
seems to us a sufficient reason for altering 
the day of the week of meeting (Friday) 
which has been adhered to, we believe, 
ever since the Association was founded ; 
and in the interests of the Association 
we should advise them against making 
the change. Almost every important 
society has a fixed week-day for its 
meetings, and to alter the traditional 
arrangement without very strong cause 
is undesirable, and is likely to lead people 
to think that a society which does so 
is in an unsettled condition. We may 
also point out, as we give more space than 
any other journal to reporting the 
Association meetings, that if Monday 
(as proposed) be substituted for Friday 
as the evening of meeting, it will be 
difficult to give such full reports of the 
discussions as we are now able to give, 
If the Association wish to make any 
change as to the time of meeting, we 
counsel them rather to change the hour 


The 
_ Architectural 
Association 
Meetings. 





than the day. As we have _ before 
pointed out, 7.30 is an inconvenient hour 
and at variance with the practice of 
almost all large societies in London, 
the usual meeting hour being 8 o’clock. 
When the Association started as a small 
body of architectural assistants, an 
early hour (6.30 we think it then was) 
probably suited the convenience of the 
members best. When it developed 
into a large and influential society, 
as it now is, it was evidently felt that 
the original hour was unsuitable; but 
to put it at 7.30 was only a half-measure ; 
it is neither one thing nor another ; 
and, for the considerable number of 
older members whose habit is to dine 
before going to a meeting, it is exceedingly 
inconvenient, as it means an entire 
upsetting of their usual arrangements. 
We know that some members are often 
kept from the meetings who would 
otherwise attend them, in consequence 
of their being held at this abnormal hour. 





Liabilities YET another decision has to 
Street’ taving, DE, noted on the subject of 
Street Paving. ;- 4 -)- . 5 
liability for street paving— 
Millard v. Balby with Hexthorpe Urban 
District Council. The Urban District 
Council had served notices on the owners 
of property abutting on a street which 
was not repairable by the inhabitants at 
large, calling upon them to pave, ete., 
the street, and as the notice was not 
complied with the Council did the work 
themselves, completing it in December, 
1901. In March, 1902, the appellant, 
one of the owners, sold his premises. 
The apportionment of the cost of the 
work was served on the appellant under 
section 257 of the Public Health Act, 1875, 
in November, 1902, and the demand for 
payment of the sum was made in May, 
1903. The appellant took the point that 
he was not liable since at the time the 
demand was made he had ceased to be 
the owner of the premises, and that this 
was essential in addition to ownership at 
the time the work was compieted, and 
the Divisional Court has upheld this 
contention. From the case of Mayor of 
Hampstead v. Gaunt, which we noted in 
our issue of May 2, 1903, it would appear 
that the purchaser, by virtue of section 
77 of the amending Act, may be rendered 
liable for these expenses whenever the 
work was done, as the time was from 
demand; but when the Bill is introduced 
consolidating the Public Health Acts this 
point requires consideration, since it is 
obviously very inequitable that the 
purchaser who buys a house which he 
sees abutting on a public road fully made 
up should subsequently find himself 
rendered liable for the paving expenses 
which have been incurred long before. 
In Gaunt’s case ten years had elapsed 
before the demand was made. . 
Automatic IN a letter to The Times of 
Fc Monday last Mr. Richard 
Bell points out that the 
number of fatal and serious accidents to 
railway shunters in the United States 
has been decreased from 11,710 in 1893 
to about 1,800 in 1903. This result is 
undoubtedly attributable to the State 
enforcement of automatic couplings. On 


the other hand it is stated that during the 
same period the returns of British rail- 
ways show an increase of 2,000 “‘ coupling ” 








accidents, causing loss of life or serious 
injury. Mr. Bell appears unwilling i 
believe that the backwardness of British 
railways with regard to automatic 
couplings can be due to our lack of inven. 
tive capacity or our want of humanity. 
and he expresses the very reasonable 
opinion that the nation should demand 
to know upon whom the responsibility 
rests—the Board of Trade, the railways 
or inventors. We do not believe it is 
necessary to look far for the answer to this 
question. Numerous forms of auto- 
matic coupling are in existence which. if 
not absolutely perfect, are thoroughly 
practical and suitable for adoption. But 
the fact is that railway companies have a 
deep-rooted objection to novelties that 
are not absolutely forced upon them by 
the laws of the land, or the equally inex- 
orable laws of competition. Railway 
companies are as reluctant to take up 
inventions as any Government depart- 
ment, and, although professing anxiety 
to adopt automatic couplings and other 
life-saving appliances, they do nothing 
and will continue to do nothing until 
compelled to act by the strong hand of 
the law. The stereotyped excuse is that 
no perfectly satisfactory coupling has yet 
been found. This is clearly nothing 
better than a subterfuge, for, even if 
British inventions were worthless, it 
would be easy to adopt, with any neces- 
sary modifications, the American type of 
coupling which has saved thousands of 
lives within the last few years. The 
matter is one demanding immediate 
action on the part of the Board of Trade, 
or the intervention of Parliament if the 
Board feels unable to cope with the 
powerful railway interest. 


A very interesting example 
of concrete-steel constriction 
is afforded by s factory 
building recently erected in Long Island 
City, New York. This was originally 
designed with brick walls and_ timber 
roof trusses of what is known as the 
‘ slow-burning ” type, but it was after- 
wards decided to make the building fire- 
proof throughout. It is worthy of note 
that the adoption of concrete-steel 
involved an expenditure of only 15 per 
cent. more than that of the original 
design, this excess being less than the 
additional cost of any efficient fireprool 
system. Another important point 1s 
that the change of design had the effect 
of reducing the estimated fire insurance 
premium to one-twentieth of the amount 
that would have been payable on the 
original design. A complete description 
of the methods followed in the construc- 
tion of this building is given In the 
Engineering Record of January 16, and 
should be of interest to our readers. One 
of the most remarkable features in this 
building is the use of concrete-stee! 
transverse roof girders of 50 ft. 2 1n. clear 
span. These we believe to be the 
longest. concrete-steel beams —. 
built, and they serve to emphasise tht 
great possibilities of the new materia 
which is now at the disposal of architects. 


Concrete-Steel 
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Probable Cost for England and Wales.” 
He began by pointing out that if the 
suburban railway system is to hold its 
own against municipal tramway com- 
etition the average speed must be 
accelerated and a more frequent service 
of trains provided. The electrification, 
therefore, of the suburban lines will soon 
become a necessity, and it is imperative 
that the systems used by the different 
companies be standardised. Mr. Bennett 
recommends the formation of a central 
directing board consisting of members 
appointed by the railway companies. 
Their duty would be to select a system 
of electrification and to divide up the 
country into sections, each of which would 
contain a central power station which 
would supply all the railway lines within 
its area. The cost of this scheme he 
works out for England and Wales, and 
estimates that after paying for interest 
and depreciation there would be a 
fraction of a per cent. left to increase 
the dividends of the various companies. 
This he rightly considers not a sufficient 
inducement to effect such a revolution in 
traction methods. He goes a_ step 
further, however, and suggests that by 
halving passenger fares and doubling the 
train miles by giving a more frequent 
service the alteration would lead to an 
increase of traffic of at least 300 per cent. 
The increased receipts and the improved 
“load factor” on the power stations 
would enable a substantial profit to be 
made in this case. As an experiment 
hefsuggests that the railways in the 
fifteen-mile radius round Manchester be 
electrically equipped. If the reduction of 
fares by a half resulted in trebling the 
traffic, then the electrification could be 
proceeded with rapidly. It is foolish of 
tailway companies to act individually. A 
central body like the Railway Clearing 
House could easily control the working 
of the various power stations required. 
As an example of how British internal 
trade is handicapped by heavy railway 
tates, he mentions that the carriage of a 
ton of apples from Folkestone to London 
is ll. 4s. ld., whilst the freight from 
California to London is only 15s. 8d. 
The carriage of a ton of eggs from Galway 
to London is more than four times the 
cost of the carriage from Russia to 
London. 


The Olympic AFTER varyin its 
Oly arying fortunes, its 


Wych-street; last use being for the services 
1804-1904. of the St. Giles’s, Little 
Wild-street, Mission, the Olympic 


Theatre is now being pulled down. Its 
predecessor had been built in 1849, 
after F. W. Bushill’s designs, which 
Were illustrated in the Builder of 
December 22-9 of that year, upon the site 
of the equestrian circus which Philip 
Astley began to build in 1804, and opened 
in September, 1806, as the Olympic 
Pavilion. Astley made his own designs 
and used the oaken timber and spars 
given to him by the King of La Ville de 
aris, a prize man-of-war in which 
W illiam IV. had served as a midshipman. 
lliston took a lease of that house as 
the Little Drury-lane Theatre, which on 
March 29, 1849, was destroyed by fire. 
0 1889-90 Messrs, Holliday and Green- 
_ who contracted for 21,5771., rebuilt 

e theatre for Mr. Charles Wilmot upon 
n enlarged area of about 13,500 sq. ft. 





aiter Messrs. Crewe and Sprague’s 
plans and designs, having a “ mule- 
shoe” shaped auditorium for some 3,000 
persons, a proscenium 34 ft. wide, and 
a stage 54 ft. deep; the stage being, it 
is sald, second in size to only that 
of Drury-lane Theatre. Mr. Wilson 
Barrett, lessee, opened the new house on 
the night of December 4. Three years 
afterwards the same architects carried 
out some alterations, with redecoration, 
etc., of the house, for its conversion into 
the New Olympic Music Hall, under 
which name it was opened by a company 
on August 7, 1893, but in less than 
twelve months the property was offered 
for sale at auction under an order in 
Chancery. Then, in the summer of 
1898, the New ltalian Opera Syndicate 
was formed for giving lyrical performances 
there. In the winter of 1889-90 the 
owner of the lease agreed to sell to the 
London County Council for 12,000/., 
and at a computed saving of 25,000/. to 
the Council (who had scheduled the site 
for their new street), his interest for an 
unexpired term of fifty-one years at a 
rent of 2,250/. per annum, Lord Craven 
being the ground landlord. For the 
more fortunate days of the Olympic, 
which stands, with Craven-buildings and 
Maypole-alley, on the site of Craven, 
formerly Drury, House, we must turn to 
the careers of Miss Foote (Countess of 
Harrington), Madame Vestris (who was 
lessee in 1832-9 and lived for a while in 
Craven-buildings), Mrs. Nisbett (Lady 
Boothby), Liston, and William Farren, 
and in a more recent time, of Charles 
Kean, Charles Mathews (who there made 
his first appearance on the stage), Robson, 
Horace and Alfred Wigan, and Benjamin 
Webster. 


The A FuNnD has been opened for 
— carrying out the restoration, 
‘at a computed outlay of 

some 1,400/., of the tower of the parish 
church of St. Nicholas at Deptford. The 
old tower, from the level of the belfry- 
floor upwards, has been in a dangerous 
condition during some years, insomuch 
so that the ringing of the bells was dis- 
continued, and the fabric suffered much 
damage from a gale on October 17, 1901. 
The church, which is situated between 
Deptford-green and the Stowage, was 
enlarged in 1630; sixty years afterwards 
the nave, aisles, and chancel were entirely 
rebuilt of red brick with stone dressings 
and angle quoigns, and have been re- 
paired on two subsequent occasions. The 
Early English tower, which is constructed 
of stone, with buttresses at the corners, 
rises in three stages, and once formed a 
prominent landmark, due west from 
Greenwich Hospital, for the shipping on 
the Thames, and a church dedicated to 
the patron saint of sailors has stood in the 
old manor of West Greenwich or Depe- 
ford since, it is said, the XIIth century. 
Amongst the monuments are those 
erected in memory of two children of 
John Evelyn, who lived at the adjacent 
manor house of Sayes Court (demolished 
in 1728), of Captain Fenton, who went 
with Frobisher on two voyages, and of 
many naval commanders who fought 
against the Dutch, French, and Spaniards 
at sea. About nine years ago was 
removed from over the porch of the 
charnel-house in the churchyard, into the 








interior of the church, and protected by a 
glass case, a fine piece of carving in oak 


representing Ezekiel’s Vision in the 
Valley of Dry Bones, and attributed to 
Grinling Gibbons. 


THE Spring Exhibition at 
Goupil Gallery. the Goupil Gallery is not 

quite as good as usual ; there 
is a lack of works of the first order, 
though there are a good many small 
works which have their own interest; 
M. Carritre’s heads (1, 5), painted as i. 
seen through a fog, represent a weak and 
affected style of art. Mr. Weiss exhibits 
a depressing and melancholy “ February 
Floods” landscape (18), with a good 
deal of power about it, and close to it a 
little painting, “Sunny Morning” (19), a 
scene in a village, as bright as the other 
is gloomy. Mr. Robert Fowler’s “ Grey 
Day on Great Orme ” is a fine, delicately- 
painted sea view with a cliff foreground. 
Delicacy of any kind is absent from Mr. 
Peppercorn’s two small smudges—we can 
hardly call them paintings—‘‘ The Hay- 
field”? and “Surrey Homestead” (32, 
36). Trees in nature are not flat black 
masses. One of the best landscapes in 
the room is M. Weissenbruch’s “ Sunny 
Pastures” (28), an admirable composi- 
tion. M. Le Sidaner has several works 
in the style of handling he has invented, 
two of which, “La Statue” (58) and 
“The Gateway” (60), are really fine 
works, and perhaps this artist will 
gradually get rid of what is exaggerated 
in his method and discover that he has 
some better capabilities than that of 
merely developing a mannerism. Mr. 
J. M. Swan’s “ Fortune and the Boy ” 
(44) is the most important picture in the 
gallery, and should have been more 
centrally hung. Among small things are 
two interesting little landscapes by 
*“‘ Lépine,” very carefully finished views 
at Charenton and Caen (57, 62), which look 
as if they were painted a good while ago; 
an ‘* Open Sea”’ (54), by Dupré, which is 
not like sea, and a ‘‘ Sea off Yarmouth ” 
(68), by Mr. Montague Smyth, which is. 
There is a classic pastoral by M. Fantin- 
Latour (41), in his usual remarkable style 
—the Cupid figure is beautifully painted ; 
some architectural subjects by Mr. A. G. 
Webster, which are too woolly in texture ; 
some by Bosboom, not very interesting ; 
and one or two by Mr. Brabazon, in which 
the indicated buildings are formless and 
out of perpendicular. Architecture is 
certainly not well treated in this 
exhibition. 





An Exhibition 1HE pastels by Mr. Alfred 
Hitchens at the Walker Art 
Gallery, in New Bond-street, 
consist principally of landscapes on a 
small scale—a kind of subject not the 
best adapted for pastel, since the artist 
in this case is limited by the tints he has 
at command, which cannot represent the 
infinite variety and modification of colour 
in nature. On a large scale variation 
and blending of colour can be obtained 
in pastel by cross-hatching with different 
colours, but on a small scale this can 
hardly be done, as the resulting texture 
would be too coarse. Consequently, in 
such a collection as this, we find that 
the success of the small landscapes 
depends very much on the degree in 
c 
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which they can be represented by the 
usual pastel palette—if one may borrow 
the term from brush-painting. Sunset 
effects are nearly always too strong when 
attempted on pastel, as we find here. 
In other examples, such as ‘“ The 
Thicket” (14), “ A Welsh Path” (16), 
““A Welsh Road ” (18), and others that 
might be named, where the tones of the 
landscape come within the scale of 
pastel, the effect is very successful. 
Still, we cannot regard pastel as a suit- 
able medium for landscape ; itis apt to be 
too mechanical. Some pastel portraits 
are also exhibited, of which one of a 
child (26) is very pleasing. 


At the Leicester Galleries is 
a collection of the Punch 
drawings of Mr. E. T. Reed, 
the author of the delightful series of the 
“animal world,” some of the original 
drawings for which are included in the 
collection. Most of the remainder are 
political caricatures, very clever, but 
the interest of which is based on other 
than purely artistic qualities. There is 
something higher than this, however, in 
“Blind Travellers Gone Astray at a 
Ford ” (23); and the “ prehistoric peeps ” 
show a remarkable imaginative power. 
It need hardly be observed that the whole 
series of subjects are characterised by a 
thorough mastery of line drawing. 


Mr. Reed’s 
Drawings. 


Mr. WALTER TYNDALE has 
on view at Messrs. Dowdes- 
well’s Gallery a collection of 
water-colours almost entirely dealing 
with the representation of fruit and 
flower stalls, making a bright and fas- 
ecinating display of colour. The idea 
is a new one, and the execution is very 
careful and conscientious. In most of 
them a little effect of composition is 
realised by the addition of figures or of a 
corner of building, in general very 
effectively, as in “A Greengrocer at 
Viterbo ” (33), where the pile of flowers 
is flanked by a sloping buttress. Mr. 
Tyndale can also treat architectural 
subjects without the aid of the flowers, 
as he shows in the “Street in Old San 
Remo” (23) and the drawing of the 
staircase at “‘S. Pelegrino, Viterbo” 
(34). It is a very interesting and pretty 
exhibition. 


Flower 
and 
Fruit Pictures. 





Neer In reference to our Note 
Competition, last week re this competition 
Mr. Lanchester, who is the 

assessor, desires us to state that the 
condition in question was issued without 
his knowledge and despite his expressed 
opinion that he should be consulted in 
all such matters. On being notified of 
it, he at once stated that he could not 
regard a condition formulated at such a 
late stage as binding on competitors. It 
is his view that the course adopted was 
a most undesirable one, and that every 
allowance must be made for the unfortu- 
nate position in which competitors have 
been placed. We had no information at 
the time as to who was the assessor; 
had we known it was Mr. Lanchester, 
we should have felt convinced that he 
could not have sanctioned a course of 
action so unbusinesslike and so unfair to 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION: 

THe Day or THE ForTNIGHTLY MEETING. 

A SPECIAL general meeting of this Associa- 
tion was held on Friday last week, at 7.15 p.m., 
in the Meeting-room of the Royal Institute of 

British Architects, No. 9, Conduit-street, 
Regent-street, W., Mr. H. T. Hare, President, 
in the chair, the meeting having been called for 
the purpose of discussing whether Friday was 
the most suitable day of meeting. 

The Chairman said they had met to consider 
the desirability of changing the day of meeting 
from Friday to some other day in the week. 
The matter had been mentioned a great many 
times in committee, and various members had 
brought the subject forward from time to time, 
but so far it had not been seriously considered. 
There were probably some reasons why Friday 
was not the best day of the week. The meetings 
always had been held on Friday, and from the 
point of view of tradition there was something 
to be said in favour of keeping to that day. If, 
however, there were practical reasons which 
would make some other day more suitable, tradi- 
tion must not be allowed to stand in the way of 
change. One reason why some other day would 
be better was that Friday was a day when 
members who lived in the country, or members 
who liked to take a long week-end, could leave 
town so as to have a full week-end. Another 
reason was that a certain number of members 
were of the Jewish faith, and they could never 
attend Friday meetings. He was not aware 
that there were any reasons why some other day 
would not suit as well as Friday, but he should 
be glad to know the opinions of the members. 
The evening which had been suggested was 
Monday ; it was felt that it would be well not 
to have the meeting in the middle of the week, 
and that it must be at the beginning or the end, 
for a meeting in the middle of the week broke 
into the week too much, and made it incon- 
venient for many men to attend. If there 
seemed to be a general opinion that a change 
was desirable, the Committee intended to take 
a general vote of the whole body of members 
when the voting-papers for the elections were 
sent out, and in that way they hoped to get the 
opinion of the members on the subject. 

Mr. Walter Millard said he supposed Friday 
was fixed in the old days to suit the members 
then, but it did not follow that the Association 
was bound to that day except in the way of pure 
tradition. Friday must have suited somebody 
in the old days; the question was, Did it suit 
the members now? If it did not, then the only 
other suitable day was Monday, and, of course, 
not the Monday on which the Institute met. 
It was a matter for the members to think 
about. 

Mr. J. Osborne Smith said that in matters of 
this kind he was conservative. He preferred 
Friday. 

Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith said the Association 
was a progressive body, and they went with 
the times. Judging from the advertisements 
of the railway companies, the week-end was 
a popular institution, and there was no doubt 
that a good many men went away from town 
from Friday evening until Monday morning. 
Monday seemed a very good day for the 
meeting of the Association. Some of the 
members of the Association were also members 
of the Art Workers’ Guild, and that body 
held its meetings on Friday, and it seemed 
undesirable for that reason also that the 
Association should continue to meet on that 
day. 

Mr. F. J. Osborne Smith said that Monday 
was quite as inconvenient from the point of 
view of the week-end as Friday. 

Mr. Arnold Mitchell said it was a fine thing to 
be able to extend the week-end as long as the 
last speaker apparently did. It seemed to him 
(the speaker) that the week-end argument was 
a strong one—and not from the holiday point of 
view only, but from the point of view of work. 

The members of the Association who had 

country work made an effort to visit their 
distant jobs on Saturday—he did it continually 

—and they tried to get away on Friday night 

so as to interfere less with the week’s work, and 

in order to see those works which took more 

than one day to visit. He had clients in the 

country who preferred to meet him on Saturday, 

and in his own case that resulted in a minimum 

of interference to his weekly work. He was an 

uncompromising opponent of the change at 

first ; it seemed revolutionary ; but on reflection 

the change seemed to be a most desirable one, 

which would help the Association, and which 


Sn rae 

Mr. F. Lishman asked if the change froy 
Friday to Monday would be agreeable to the 
Institute. The Association turned out the 
Institute Library once a fortnight, and it might 
be that the Institute would prefer that to hp 
done each Monday, rather than alternate 
Mondays and Fridays. 

The Chairman said that they had not yet 
ascertained the views of the Institute, but there 
was no reason to doubt that the Institute would 
be favourable. Of course, they would ascertain 
the Institute’s views before they went further. 

A vote was then taken of the members present 
and the Chairman stated that there was : 
majority in favour of the change, but a good 
many members did not vote. 

The Special Meeting then concluded. 

The Ordinary General Meeting was then heli, 

The minutes and nominations having been 
read, the following gentlemen were electe| 
members of the Association :—Messrs. J. F. 
Blakiston, Campden Hill, W.; E. H. Gandy, 
Canonbury ; and J. W. Fair, Hyde Park. — 

New Premises Fund. 

The Chairman announced the following 
further donations to the New Premises Fund :— 
z.e., Messrs. Wm. Glover, 107. 10s. ; F. L. Pear. 
son, 10/7. 10s.; W. T. Walker, 5/. 5s.; H. V, 
Shebbeare, 2/7. 2s.; and S. Box, ll. 1s. 

A vote of thanks having been accorded to 
the donors, 

The Chairman said he should like to call 
the attention of members to the suggestion 
made at the beginning of the session—7.e., that 
the general body of members should double the 
amount of their subscriptions for this session. 
That invitation had been responded to in 
a very gratifying manner, but there were still 

a great number of members who had not 
responded. He hoped the suggestion would he 
borne in mind, because the Association had 
to face a large expenditure in the equipment 
and cost of building new premises, and there 
was still a large deficit. He hoped that every 
member who could possibly afford to double 
his subscription would do so, for if that were 
done it would make a substantial addition to 
the fund. 

Mr. D. G. Driver, Secretary, then announced 

the Fifth Spring Visit on March 19 to the 
Belgrave Hospital for Children, Clapham-roail, 
by permission of Mr. H. Percy Adams, members 
to meet at the building at 2.30 p.m. A visit 
will afterwards be paid to the Bishop's House, 
Kennington Park. 
« Mr. Driver also proposed a vote of thanks to 
Mr. G. F. Bodley, R.A., for conducting a party 
of members over Holy Trinity Church, Ken- 
sington, on February 20; to Mr. Aston Webb, 
R.A., for allowing a party of members to visit 
the Royal College of Science, Kensington; and 
to Messrs. Peacock and Dowie for conducting 
the party over the works. The motion was 
agreed to. 
Mr. H. Tanner, jun., Hon. Secretary, 
announced a Discussion Section meeting on 
March 16, when a paper will be read by 
Mr. P. L. Waterhouse on “Practice in the 
Colonies.” He also announced a Camera and 
Cycling Club meeting on March 22— paper by 
Mr. F. R. Taylor on “ The Excursions of the A.A. 
Camera and Cycling Club in 1903.” 


The House List. 
The Chairman then read the House List 
for Session 1904-1905 as follows :— 
President, Mr. E. Guy Dawber.* 
Vice-Presidents, Messrs. Arthur T. Bolton 
and *J. S. Gibson. 
Committee (ten to be elected).—Messrs. 
R. S. Balfour,* G. B. Carvill,* Walter Cave, 
F. C. Eden, Henry T. Hare,* Arthur Keen, 
F. Lishman, Arnold Mitchell,* John Murray,* 
D. B. Niven, W. A. Pite,* J. MacLaren Ross.* 
W. Howard Seth-Smith,* W. J. Tapper, A. 
Brumwell Thomas, A. Needham Wilson, and 
E. W. Wimperis. 


. Ke 
Hon. Treasurer, Mr. Francis — i 
Hon. Secretaries, Messrs. Louis Ambler 


and H. Tanner, jun.*; Hon. Librarian. Mr. 
W. A. S. Pettit; and Hon. Assistant Librarians, 
Messrs. Edwin Gunn and C. M. Crickmer. 
The Chairman announced that any fresh 
names might be handed in for nomination 
at the meeting on April 22, but they mus 
bear]the signatures of two members. 


FSchools. 


kYPhe following paper on “ Schools” was 
then read by Mr. J. W. Simpson :—- 








* Against name represents member of the present 
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“Education is on everybody’s lips. Our 

at schools and colleges are in the middle 
of a revolution which, like most revolutions, 
means discontent with what we have and no 
clear idea of what we would have. Thus said 
James Anthony Froude, shortly before the 

assing of Mr. W. E. Forster s great measure of 
Elementary Education in 1870. Thirty-five 
years have passed since he addressed those 
yords to the students at St. Andrew’s; a 
eystem of elementary education has come into 
existence, the Act under which it is administered 
has been amended, reamended, and extended 
from time to time as necessity and experience 
have suggested ; yet what Froude said in 1869 
may be repeated with equal truth in 1904. 
Well! Better a very South America of revolu- 
tion in education than stagnation; to me it 
argues no small strength of national character 
that we should have thrown down the structure 
reared with so many years of patient care, and 
be already at work with an equal enthusiasm 
upon a new fabric, of, as we hope, better design. 
For we, who are brought into contact with the 
new authorities created by the Education Act of 
1902 know well that—setting aside the few 
fanatics who are engaged in trying to cut one 
another’s doctrinal throats—enthusiasm there 
is. 

The movement, you will observe, does not so 
much affect matters of elementary education 
whereof the principal lines are now pretty well 
established, as of the so-called secondary and 
higher instruction. We are, without doubt, 
about to witness, by reason of the Act of 1902, 
just such a development and organisation of 
advanced teaching, as may be seen to have taken 
place in primary teaching when the condition 
of the latter in this country now is compared 
with what existed in 1870. 

English Schools Previous to 1870.—It is 
instructive to look back for a moment at 
the state of English schools previous to that 
date. Charles Lamb, whose death at fifty-nine 
was, it may be noted, about equi-distant from 
1870 in point of time with the present date, 
writes in his “ Recollections of Christ’s Hospi- 
tal” :—‘* As a novice, I was soon after taken to 
see the dungeons. These were little square 
Bedlam cells, where a boy could just lie at his 
length upon straw and a blanket—a mattress, 
I think, was afterwards substituted—with a 
peep of light let in askance from a prison orifice 
at the top, barely enough to read by. Here 
the poor boy was locked in by himself all day, 
without sight of any but the porter who brought 
him his bread and water—who might not speak 
to hin—or of the beadle, who came twice a week 
to “% him out to receive his periodical chastise- 
ment.’ 

Well, we are not like to be called on to provide 
dungeons in the plan of any modern school 
buildings we may have to prepare ; and in other 
respects the difference between educational 
requirements then and now is hardly less 
striking. 

Fiction, the pictured view, so to speak, of 
geometrically-defined history, has preserved 
for us the likeness of Dotheboys Hall and its 
principal, Mr. Wackford Squeers. ‘ We go 
upon the practical mode of teaching, aes 
the regular education system,” remarked that 
amazing foster-parent. ‘‘ C-l-e-a-n, clean, verb 
active, to make bright, to scour. W-i-n, win, 
Le-r, der, winder, a casement. When the boy 
“i teal of book, he goes and does it.” 
to dwell upon the abuses of those 
times ; [ mention them merely as illustrative of 
pens. in our educational morals, which 
at was possible then a matter of 
wr credible comment now. Perhaps, 
Pai while deprecating the morality of 
“dueers we may recognise in his methods the 
= of the technical instruction of to-day. 

Pot ay —— expeditions through country 
pethaps a a no doubt come across, and 
eae gre ° wort of attention, little 
ouniah y rick buildings of hideous design 
ew ed with cement travesties of Gothic 
; : ral windows. Over the doorway is 
School.” or National School” or “ British 
ge ol t is a safe wager that if you stop 

" {luestion the first six architects cycling by 
on their quest of tit-bits to mea eon of 
them will be able to interpret t po a aaah 
eation of those losend pret to you the signifi- 
buildings th : gends. Yet it is from these 
pore t “0 the modern type of elementary 
by — een developed. They were erected 

: Societies, the ‘‘ National Society,” 
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Society,” by Joseph Lancaster. 
casterian school was opened in 
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1798, the National Schools dating from some- 
what earlier. They were at first mainly sup- 
ported by private subscriptions, and the term 
** Charity School” grew to be a more or less in- 
vidious epithet of distinction from the richer 
**Grammar School.” 

William Cobbett, riding through Sussex in 
1823, says:—“I got to Goudhurst to breakfast 
and as I heard that the Dean of Rochester 
was to preach a sermon in behalf of the 
National Schools, I stopped to hear him.” 
Being disappointed in this, he remarks :— 
“This preaching for money to support the 
schools is a most curious affair altogether,” as, 
indeed, from his account of it, it was. The 
money seems to have been distributed by the 
* Society for the Promotion of Christian Know- 
ledge,” upon which society, its treasurer, the 
parson, and the Methodist school-master, who 
“was reading to the children out of a tract- 
book and shaking the brimstone bag at them 
most furiously,” he bestows unmeasured abuse 
as he rides away. Later on, in 1834, grants of 
public money were made in their support, and 
shortly after an Education Committee was 
formed in the Privy Council to administer these 
grants. 

The Bell and Lancaster Elementary Schools 
were the first to be planned on a scientific 
basis of relation between the system of 
teaching and the building. The method was, 
shortly, as follows :—One master had the entire 
control of the school. The number of scholars 
was unlimited ; Lancaster is reported to have 
said that he would not hesitate to place as many 
as 1,000 under a single master in one room, 
though it is not reported that he ever actually 
did so. The building consisted merely of one 
room, of oblong form, and of suitable size for 
the number it had to hold. The master’s desk 
was upon a raised platform at one end, and the 
scholars sat facing him at long desks placed 
transversely to the long axis. On each side 
of the desks, and the whole length of the room, 
was an alley or gangway 5 ft. or 6 ft. wide. 
The floor was inclined from the master’s desk 
to the further end, where the highest class was 
placed. The whole school was divided into 
small classes according to attainments, the 
feature of the system being that every class was 
taught by other scholars, who had themselves 
reached a slightly greater degree of proficiency 
than those they taught. These ‘“ monitors,” 
as they were called, occupied the side gangways 
already referred to, and formed their little 
classes into semicircles for reading and so on. 
No special arrangements were insisted on as to 
lighting, the windows being generally at both 
ends and on one side. The system of monitors 
became discredited as matters advanced, and 
their place was taken, about 1826, by “ pupil 
teachers,” under the development of the methods 
of Mr. David Stow, of Glasgow. These “ pupil 
teachers,” I may perhaps mention, are drawn 
from the ranks of the scholars, as were the 
monitors; but, although themselves still under 
training, are professional teachers who have 
reached a definite age limit and passed a 
certain qualifying examination. 

The school-house plan was modified under the 
** Stow ” system, but the principle of immediate 
supervision by the master remained. The 
school-room was still the simple oblong plan, 
though as much as 28 ft. or 30 ft. in 
width. A very large stepped gallery occupied 
the end furthest from the door, capable of seating 
quite two-thirds of the pupils. This was used 
for collective lessons, and, the buildings being 
designed in most cases for use also as Sunday 
schools, was considered of great importance, not 
only for efficient supervision, but as being well 
suited to the purposes of religious instruction. 
A row of long desks was placed against each of 
the side walls, for writing lessons, and one or two 
separate class-rooms were provided at the end of 
the room opposite the gallery, each with its own 
gallery. 

The “ pupil teacher’ system proved success- 
ful, and the plan, with minor modifications, 
remained pretty much on these lines until the 
Committee of Council on Education, mentioned 
above, began to organise matters about 1840 
and onwards. In the early schools, you will 
observe, simultaneous teaching was the aim 
of the plan; now, as pupil teachers became 
fairly efficient they were found capable of 
instructing separate classes with advantage, 
though, being young, they required super- 
vision at their work and the help of the master’s 
authority. Therefore, note how the problem 
ried its conditions. What was now 
wanted was a series of classes, all separately 
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taught, yet all under one controlling eye. The 
Gallery and Lancaster plans, where the seats 
were placed at right angles to the long axis 
of the room, were no longer suitable. The 
reason for their compact grouping had dis- 
appeared, and they did not permit classes 
to be effectively isolated one from another. 
Accordingly, the seats, instead of being placed 
at right angles to the long axis, were now put 
parallel thereto, and some three rows deep of 
desks only used, so that a young teacher's 
voice might easily reach the scholars. As it 
was clearly inadvisable to have classes seated 
face to face, they were placed side by side ; 
the rooms were reduced in width, leaving room 
only for the class to be called out in front of 
the desks and grouped around the teacher. 
Here, then, at last we have our old friend the 
long school-room, 18 ft. or so in width, having 
seats on one side only and cross-lighted. 

The classes were generally separated by a 
curtain, and the room was very often an L or T 
in shape, so that the master could readily over- 
look all that was going on from the intersection 
of the arms. Although there was generally 
a class-room to each department, where a 
special class could be taken, there is no hint 
as yet of the class-room plan as now understood. 
This mention of “ departments” reminds one 
that boys and girls were by this time generally 
separated instead of mixed, as in the older 
and smaller schools, where considerations of 
expense did not, allow of both a master and 
mistress being engaged. This was, however, 
by no means universal. Such, then, was the 
type of elementary school-building which 
prevailed up to the time of the momentous 
Act of 1870, which established School Boards. 

It may be noted, before leaving this part 
of my subject, that the schools up to this date 
open to the working classes and the masses 
of the labouring population were what were 
afterwards called ‘“ Voluntary” schools. That 
is, they were maintained by private effort, 
supplemented by Parliamentary grants. Of 
these, the ‘“ National” or Church Schools. 
counted in 1869 upwards of 808,000 children, 
as against 217,000 Dissenting and 68,000 
Roman Catholic scholars. 

School Boards being now established, and 
the directions of Parliament being peremptory 
as to the provision of sufficient school accom- 
modation, the building of elementary schools 
proceeded apace. Public interest in the arrange- 
ment and designing of such buildings received 
a great stimulus; the adoption of the dual 
desk, with its attendant facilities for placing 
the desks in four or five rows deep instead of 
only three, brought about greater compactness 
in the disposition of classes, and required a 
wider plan of school-room. 

Prussian Schools.—Attention was directed to 
the various Continental schools, and their relative: 
merits were compared with the type developed 
from the “pupil teacher” system of this 
country. Itisimpossible for me to dwell at any 
length on foreign educational methods ; it will 
suffice for my purpose to state generally that 
those of Prussia were found to be at once fairly 
representative of those of Europe, and in a very 
high condition of efficiency. The conditions 
of entrance and study in these Prussian schools 
render necessary much greater isolation of the 
class than with us. A class-room, in fact, as 
has been well observed, encloses within its four 
walls a little school in itself. This implies, 
naturally, a highly-trained teacher in charge 
of the class, who is equal to maintaining discip- 
line without the constant moral support of 
the head master. It is typical of our national 
methods that, while approving and acceptin 
the type of plan thus evolved, we rejecte 
the method of which it was the logical result. 
It seems to have been thought that if every 
class were taught in its own room, better and 
more rapid progress would be made by the 
scholars; at the same time it was desired to 
retain the greater economy of teaching power 
given by grouped classes. It is also typical 
of our national methods that, after a trial 
school had been built which was considered 
more or less a failure at the time, we gradually 
evolved a combined “ class-room” and “ pupil 
teacher ” system of our own, which has proved 
very satisfactory. This trial school was built 
in 1872 by the London School Board in Jonson- 
street, Stepney, and marks a most important 
step in the development of our elementary 
school planning. It was erected from the 
designs of Mr. T. Roger Smith, and you are, no 
doubt, familiar with its lines from published 
descriptions and illustrations. 
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The Prussian class-room plan, already alluded 
to, contained no hall for collective teaching 
and assembly, though an examination hall 
was frequently attached to a school, as often 
as not on the top floor, being used perhaps 
three or four times in a year for examinations 
or public functions. Mr. Roger Smith’s plan, 
however, retained the assembly hall or large 
school-room of English tradition, and added 
class-rooms opening out from it on three sides. 
It was a remarkable plan, and has greatly 
influenced subsequent school development. 
And I venture to draw your attention to the 
fact that it was the outcome of competitive 
design. 

Since then the class-room system has steadily 
gained in favour, and the corollary of additional 
trained teachers has been accepted as necessary. 
The assembly hall, after being abandoned 
for a considerable period as extravagant, 
during which time the long school-room was 
made to serve its purpose, has been reverted 
to. In short, the type of elementary school 
plan deduced from the Act of 1870 has been, 
with local variations, formulated for some 
time past on the lines with which we are all 
fairly well acquainted. 

I have taken you at some little length through 
ancient history, because I wished to show 
you, as clearly as might be in the time at my 
disposal, the growth of the plan from the method 
of teaching. Too many of us take the schools 
we have to design as merely structures to be 
contrived to hold a certain number of desks 
disposed in a given way. Well, it may serve 
the purpose for the moment to accept the 
formula which others have worked out. It is, 
doubtless, economical of time and trouble, to 
collect plates from professional journals, and 
select what seems most appropriate—as a ready- 
made clothier reaches down the garment most 
nearly fitted to his customer—but, believe 
me, no new development, no original solution 
of the problem set you, can be obtained without 
a thorough study and knowledge of the con- 
ditions on which that problem is based. 

The New Education Act.—-Those of my audi- 

ence who are acquainted with the new Education 
Act of 1902 will, perhaps, pardon me if, before 
proceeding further, I invite you to glance at the 
principal provisions it contains affecting our 
work as architects. The bill consists of four parts 
and four schedules. The first part constitutes 
the new Local Education Authorities, who, 
as you are all aware, supersede the old School 
Boards, and are endowed with wider-reaching 
powers and duties. The essential matter of 
part 2, from our standpoint, is contained 
in the opening words :—“ (1) The local educa- 
tion authority shall consider the educational 
needs of their area, and take such steps as seem 
to them desirable, after consultation with the 
Board of Education, to supply or aid the supply 
of education other than elementary, and to 
promote the general co-ordination of all forms 
of education.” It proceeds to deal with the 
concurrent powers of smaller boroughs and 
urban districts, the raising of rates, and the 
religious instruction bogey, with which matters 
I need not trouble you. 
” Part 3 confers upon the new authorities 
the powers and duties of the School Boards, 
which the Act abolishes, and proceeds to direct 
that they “shall also be responsible for and 
have the control of all secular instruction in 
public elementary schools not provided by 
them.” It further requires them to “‘ maintain 
and keep efficient all public elementary schools 
within their area which are necessary,” deals 
with their management, the use of buildings 
out of school hours, endowments and grants, 
and contains a form of exorcism for spiritual 
troublers of the peace in elementary, as part 2 
already has for higher, education. There is 
in section 7, sub-section (d) a direction as to 
the upkeep and repair of non-provided school 
houses which should, in the case of impecunious 
managers and a close-fisted authority, ‘ breed,” 
as Mrs. Lirriper put it, “ fruitful hot-water for 
all parties.” It is, however, alittle bit of sugar 
for the surveyors rather than for us, and I pass 
it by. An interesting provision is that of 
sections 8 and 9, by which a local authority is 
bound to give three months’ public notice of 
its intention to build a new school or substan- 
tially enlarge an existing one. During this 
period certain interested parties, or even “‘ any 
ten ratepayers in the area,’ may appeal to the 
Board of Education and challenge the proposed 
school as unnecessary. Decision as to the 
validity of such a challenge rests with the Board 
f Education. 


It would seem that this provision may very 
much hamper an education authority in its 
negotiations for asite. Itis clear that the notice 
should be given at the very outset of the scheme, 
and before obtaining the approval of the Board 
of Education. Otherwise the latter might be 
required to arbitrate in a matter which they 
had already prejudged. Should the Board, 
after holding a local inquiry, be satisfied as to 
the propriety of the proposal, the Local Govern- 
ment Board has then to be applied to for their 
sanction to borrow money to acquire the site 
in question. By this time the ground may, at 
any rate in the owner’s opinion, have greatly 
increased in value, or be no longer in the market. 
I cannot conceive of private negotiations being 
carried on effectively where so long a period 
must, and an indefinite time may, elapse before 
the transaction can be completeted. Of course 
there are compulsory powers to fall back on, 
but these do not furnish the most speedy nor the 
most economical means of acquiring property 
for public purposes. Some provisional means 
of ear-marking a site, pending the possible 
delays, would appear to be needed, such as a 
short lease with option to purchase in a given 
time and a forfeit for non-completion. 

I mention this matter because pretty com- 
“ae sketch plans and estimates will be required 

y an inspector holding such an inquiry under 
the Act. He is especially directed to inform 
himself on the question of economy of the rates, 
and the drawings would have to be prepared 
at an earlier period of the scheme than hereto- 
fore. 

With the general sections of part 4 I need 
not trouble you, though you should note that 
section 22, sub-section (2) limits the age of 
elementary scholars to sixteen years. The 
four schedules, too, though interesting to all 
engaged in educational work, do not come 
within our ken to-night. 

You will not, I trust, consider that this cur- 
sory and superficial comment on the Act exceeds 
the limits of the subject on which I have been 
bidden by your President to discourse to you. 
The Act is in itself, as I have shown, of primary 
importance to every architect engaged in 
designing schools, and it should be borne in mind 
that it is, for all that, but the corollary and 
completion of a round dozen of previous enact- 
ments still in existence. Some of these it 
varies slightly and others widely, but all require 
to be read and studied in conjunction with it 
if its full import is to be seized. As I have 
shown you, our present system of elementary 
education, and consequently of elementary 
school architecture, has been founded on the 
parent Act of 1870, and its subsequent 
emendations. 

Rules for Elementary Schools.—The experience 
in school building requirements gained by that 
most efficient of Government Departments, now 
known to us as the Board of Education, was 
embodied by them in the admirable code of 
“Rules to be observed in the planning and fitting 
up of Elementary Schools.” This code has been 
revised from time to time as occasion required, 
and is familiar to all of you who are engaged 
upon school design. Excellent as it is, this 
document is not free from the tendency of all 
official rules to stereotype plan and crystallise 
design. Left-hand lighting, a very good thing 
in its way where writing and ciphering lessons 
are to be carried on, has been elevated into a 
kind of fetish, whereas, for some forms of teach- 
ing, it is notessential. For the important black- 
board demonstrations it is bad—the teacher, 
unless left-handed, having to work with his 
back to the light and his face in shadow. The 
arrangement, favoured by the department, of 
open air sanitary conveniences, dates from years 
ago. To oblige a wretched child, quitting a 
well-warmed class room, to traverse an open 
playground in rain or snow without even the 
shelter of a covered way is, in view of modern 
sanitary conditions, merely barbarous. All 
latrines should be properly covered in, protected 
from frost, and accessible dry-shod in all 
weathers. The rules as to heating and venti- 
lation are hopelessly out of date, though I am 
bound to admit that the Board of Education 
exercise a wise tolerance as to their observance. 
I do not want to stir up strife, but it must 
be admitted that, whatever demerits it ma 
have under other conditions, the “ plenum” 
system can at least claim to have proved itself 
a success in elementary day schools. 

If, however, I have little but praise for these 
Rules for Elementary Schools, which have been 
woven on a foundation of experience, and have 
become, so to speak, suppled and elastic by 
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age and alteration, I am far from approvin 
the issue by the Board of cut-and-dried rules 
for secondary school planning. It had been m 
intention to deal with these at some length 
this evening, for there are, in my judgment 
many points which require reconsideration . 
but since this paper was written it has come 
to my knowledge that the whole matter js 
under revision. The Board, it appears, recog- 
nises that the question of secondary school 
planning is in a transitional condition ; and ag 
my desire is to assist, as far as lies in my power, 
a department for which I have’ a very real 
esteem, rather than to criticise for criticism’s 
sake, I shall, with your permission, reserve 
any comments I may have to make on the 
subject until later on. 

A further reason for postponing discussion is 
that, as I learn, the Board has recently appointed 
a new consulting Architect, Mr. Felix Clay, 
the author of an excellent book on secondary 
schools, and the matter will no doubt receive 
sympathetic treatment at his hands. 

Yet I permit myself to utter a warning 
note as to issuing formal rules for planning 
buildings of which the actual use is not yet 
settled. For, although “ Elementary School ” 
is a term very clearly defined by Article 3 
of the ‘* Provisional Code,” no definition of 


I am aware. 

I would venture to suggest to the Board of 
Education that these Rules, both for elementary 
and secondary schools, should be withdrawn, 
at any rate for a time, until the effect upon 
elementary school planning has been observed, of 
the higher education buildings to be provided. 
under section 2 of the 1902 Act. It is likely, 
I think, that the local authorities will be 
strongly desirous of economising in the direction 
of the lower grade schools with a view to. 
balancing the expenditure on the necessarily 
more costly secondary buildings. This may 
possibly take the form of larger classes in the 
lower divisions, and we may even see a second 
swing of the pendulum towards the long 
school-room, combined with class rooms. 

The “ Rules,” I would suggest, might be - 
replaced by a carefully-written short treatise 
upon the actual methods of teaching, illustrating 
the work of classes in the different standards 
and their especial requirements. It should be 
written by an architect and a head master 
in collaboration, and be accompanied 
by sketch-plans of typical buildings, which 
should be clearly indicated as being suggestions 
only and not as embodying the considered 
views of the Board. A new edition revised up - 
to date should be issued every year. Further, 
I would like the Board to consider school 
buildings as erected by authority of the Secre- 
tary of State, and exempt them from the 
operation of the, in many cases, obsolete and 
absurd local by-laws. The Board has absolute 
and complete control of the design of the 
buildings and their construction ; and, when 
once they have signified their approval. the 
buildings should not be liable to the ignorant 
interference of petty subordinate authorities. 
[Zo be concluded in our next. | 


———_o--o—_——_ 


CARPENTERS’ HALL LECTURES: 
Tur Forestry PropLremM IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM. 

THE second of the present series of free 
lectures on matters connected with building, 
arranged by the Worshipful Company of C ar- 
penters, was given in the Hall of the Company 
on the 25th ult., when Professor W. Schlich, 
C.LE., Ph.D., delivered an interesting lecture 
on “The Forestry Problem in the United 
Kingdom,” illustrated by lantern views. ; 
The Earl of Harrowby took the chair, 
and, in introducing the lecturer, said re 
question was a very serious one on nationa 
grounds alone, and gratitude was due to the 
Carpenters’ Company for having taken >> 
matter. He thought the Government mig! 
follow the example of the German Government 
in starting forestry schools all over the United 
Kingdom. In regard to private owners, they 
found a difficulty in getting efficient woodmen 
to look after estates. ’ 
Professor Schlich divided his address into 
two parts—(1) the importance of the forestry 
problem to the nation, and (2) the measures 
which should be taken to ensure the benefits 
offered by forestry. Under the first head = 
spoke of the esthetic effect of forests, the og 
of forests on climate, upon the stability of the 











secondary education at present exists, so far as. 
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<i], and the produce of forests. As to the 
supply of timber, the home production probably 
did not exceed 2 million tons. Over and above 
that we import rather more than 10 million 
tons, so that only 16 per cent. of all the neces- 
sary timber is produced in the country. The 
increase in the annual imports between the 
years 1864 and 1899 amounted to 63 million 
tons, equal to an average annual increase of 
190,000 tons. Of this timber, 87 per cent. 
are pine and fir, 3 per cent. are oak, and 10 

r cent, are teak, mahogany, and other furni- 
ture woods. Hence, 90 per cent., or 9 million 
tons. was material which could be produced in 
this country by the afforestation of 6 or 7 
million acres of land. The timber imported 
in 1899 came from the following countries :— 
From Canada, 1,897,000 tons; other British 
possessions, 318,000 tons; Russia, 2,242,000 
tons; Sweden, 2,396,000 tons; Norway, 
863,000 tons ; France, 825,000 tons ; Germany, 
403,000 tons ; the United States, 992,000 tons ; 
other foreign countries, 168,000 tons. For 
these imports we paid to British possessions 
6,687,000/. ; to foreign countries, 18,990,000/. 

The 90 per cent. of timber which could be 
grown in this country represented a value of 
20,623,000. But this was not all. Consider 
what industries, using wood as their raw 
material, might not spring up, if the timber 
were produced at home. In 1902 we imported 
525,000 tons of wood pulp, for which we paid 
9,398,2151. Surely, if we could grow anything, 
we could grow timber fit for wood pulp! If 
these and other items were added up, we found 
that we now paid for imports of timber, etc., 
the sum of 27 million pounds, all of which 
could be produced in this country. 

As to the uncertainty of future supplies, 
most European countries imported, and only a 
few exported timber. If we drew the balance 
for the whole of Europe, we found an annual 
deficiency of 2,620,000 tons. For a good many 
years past Europe had not been able to supply, 
from within its own limits, the timber required 
by the several nations. And the deficiency 
wasincreasing. Norway was already working her 
forests with a heavy deficit by cutting more 
than grew annually, and this had been known 
for some time past. Sweden was hitherto 
considered solvent in this respect, but official 
information lately supplied by our representa- 
tive at Stockholm, and published in a Parlia- 
mentary paper, showed that, according to the 
statements of the Swedish officials, the forests 
of that country were now being worked with an 
annual deficit of 106 million cubic ft. Of the 
Austria-Hungarian exports very little came 
to this country, because half of it went to 
Germany and the rest to various other countries. 
The exports from Roumania were very small and 
did not affect the question under consideration. 
There remained, then, Russia with Finland. 
That country had enormous areas of forest, 
but it had far greater areas without it. More- 
over, a large proportion of the so-called forest 
area did not produce timber fit for export. 
Rassia’s population and industries were rapidly 
licreasing. Different views were taken of Russia’s 
capabilities to maintain her export of timber. 
His personal opinion, having weighed the 
evidence on both sides, was that Russia was a 
doubtful factor. At any rate, the authorities 
had already taken measures to restrict the 
working of the forests, for fear that, some time 
hence, the available out-turn of the forests 
might fall short of the requirements of home 
consumption. On the whole there could be no 
doubt that the pressure in Europe was in- 
creasing and was likely to do so in the future. 
This was indicated by the course which the 
average price of timber had followed. From 
about 1870 to 1888 the price of timber fell, 
chiefly owing to the great development of the 
means of transport by sea; from 1888 to 1894 
prices were steady, but in the latter year a 
gradual rise set in, which in 1899 amounted to 
18 per cent. The South African War brought 
some disturbance, but in 1902 a further 
advance occurred, so that the total rise during 
the eight years 1894 to 1902 came to 20 per 
cent, There could be no doubt that we should 
never again see the low prices of ten to fifteen 
years ago, because the more accessible forests in 

uropean exporting countries had been heavily 
hie if not exhausted, so that the timber 
or export had, year by year, to be carried over 
onger distances before it reached the sea. 

a to the non-European countries, the only 
Trorting countries of importance were the 
nited States of America and Canada. The 


total net exports very nearly balanced the net | 


imports of European countries. Austra- 
lasia had as yet large stores of timber, which 
consisted, however, chiefly of hardwoods. A 
certain quantity of it was exported, but she 
imported so much pine and fir that a balance was 
shown against her. The United States were 
working with a heavy deficit as compared with 
production, so that they had, in steadily 
increasing quantities, to draw on Canada. The 
gravity of the position had been recognised, 
and great efforts were being made to guard 
against a future timber famine in that country. 
Instruction in forestry was being given at three 
universities and some forty other educational] 
establishments ; State forests were being created 
at a rapid rate, and even private forest lands 
were brought under systematic forest manage- 
ment. Canada had as yet great stores in its 
266 million acres of real timber lands, especially 
of coniferous timber. If the authorities in 
these self-governing colonies could be induced 
to introduce systematic management into the 
more important forests, that country might for 
ever supply the rest of the world with the 
necessary coniferous timber. Some mild efforts 
had been made by the Governments, and even 
forestry societies started, but the interests of 
the lumber trade were very great and powerful, 
and in the meantime the destruction of the 
forests by reckless cutting and fires went on. 
On the whole, then, the following conclusions 
seem justified: (1) We require enormous and 
ever-increasing quantities of timber ; (2) Prices 
are likely to be higher in the future than they 
were in the past ; (3) Supplies from outside rest 
on a very unsafe basis ; (4) An increase of the 
woodlands in this country, if brought about by 
the afforestation of surplus lands, will keep a 
large amount of money in the country, and 
lead to an increased demand for labour in the 
establishment and management of such wood- 
lands, and it is likely to cause the develop- 
ment of additional industries which use wood 
as their raw material. 

As to the measures to be taken in the United 
Kingdom, 63 per cent. of the land of the United 
Kingdom was used for crops and grass, 4 per 
cent. were woodlands, 20 per cent. mountain 
and heath land, and 13 per cent. other lands. 
The latter included, in the case of Ireland, 
1,124,111 acres of turf bog and 428,662 acres 
of marsh. The area of woodlands, 4 per cent. 
of the total area, was smaller than that of any 
other European country except Portugal. 
Again, only some 67,000 acres, equal to 2} per 
cent. of the British woodlands, belonged to the 
State, or rather the Crown, a percentage which 
was smaller than in the case of any other state, 
In France the percentage was 12, in Norway 12, 
in Sweden 27, in Austria-Hungary 12, in 
Germany 33, and in Russia 61. Considering 
all these matters, he believed he was justified 
in saying that an effort must be made to increase 
the area under timber in this country. Even 
apart from the 9}? million acres of so-called 
other Jands, about which it was difficult to 
obtain detailed information, we had over 
15 million acres of mountain and heath land 
to select from. A large proportion of these 
lands were used for light grazing and as shooting 
grounds, but he was satisfied that their average 
rental value was not more than a shilling an 
acre. Even the best of them rarely gave more 
than half-a-crown, while there were millions 
in Scotland and Ireland which gave only a few 
pence a year per acre, or nothing at all. It 
was easy to show that a large proportion of 
these lands could be made more remunerative 
than they were at present, even allowing com- 
pound interest, at a reasonable rate, on all outlay. 

It was sometimes said that home-grown 
timber was of a quality inferior to that of the 
timber now imported from abroad. This was, 
to a very large extent, a fallacy. The late 
Forestry Committee had abundant evidence that 
we could, and did, produce timber of a quality 
at least equal to that imported in the case of 
oak, ash, and larch. As regards Scotch pine 
and spruce, frequently an inferior quality had 
been produced, because the trees were given 
too much growing space, and in consequence 
laid on too broad annual rings. Proper sylvi- 
culture could remedy this. On the other hand, 
the imported timber of nearly all species came 
to us in pieces which were larger, straighter, 
and more free of knots than the ordinary 





home-grown timber. This was again due to 
faulty sylviculture in our own woodlands. Too 
heavy thinnings and too much growing space 
| to the individual tree while young accounted 
| for this. If we treated our forests as forests 

were treated on the Continent, we should produce 





just as fine timber, for our climate was admirabl 
suited for it. What we required were ical 
sylvicultural methods, and the late Forestry 
Committee pleaded, in the first instance, for 
improved instruction in forestry. He was 
happy to say that this recommendation had 
already borne fruit. A specia] forestry branch 
had just been added to the Royal Agricultural 
College at Cirencester; a similar branch was 
about to be added to the Kent and Sussex 
Agricultural College at Wye—both for the 
instruction of landed proprietors or their 
sons, or young men preparing for the position 
of estate managers. A forest school for wood- 
men had just been started by the Commissioners 
of Woods in the Forest of Dean. Instruction 
in forestry had for a series of years been given 
at the University of Edinburgh, and there 
was every prospect of that branch being con- 
siderably enlarged. 

Not all the 15 million acres of mountain and 
heath lands were suitable for successful afforesta- 
tion, but he thought he was justified in sayin 
that notless than one-third, and probably a oad 
deal more, was suitable to be put under timber. 
Assuming that such land yielded all round 
an annual rental of half-a-crown an acre, its 
value, at thirty-two years’ purchase, might 
be placed at 4/. an acre. “Supposing we 
plant, say, 1,000 acres with either larch, ash, 
Scotch pine, spruce, or oak, let us see what 
the financial results are likely to be in each 
case. Here we must, of course, start with 
certain data, and these I have collected with 
the greatest care from actual results, but 
keeping always on the safe side, so as to intro- 
duce into the amount the minima of returns 
which may be expected. It will be 
found that a proprietor will get compound 
interest on his outlay at the following rates :— 
In the case of larch, 4} per cent. ; ash, 4} per 
cent. ; Scotch pine, 34 per cent. ; spruce, 3} per 
cent.; oak, 2}? per cent. If the land costs 
more than 4/. an acre the proprietor will get 
less than the above-mentioned percentages. 
Let us say the land costs 6l. an acre, then he 
will get :—In the case of larch, 44 per cent. ; 
ash, 4 per cent.; Scotch pine, 3} per cent. ; 
spruce, 3 per cent.; oak, rather more than - 
24 per cent. As land of the class here under 
consideration is not likely to cost more than 
6l., it is clear that it will pay to grow timber 
on it. In many cases the land can be obtained 
for less than 4/., when the percentages will be 
higher than those first mentioned. This will 
hold good in the case of mountain and heath 
land in Ireland, and frequently also in Scotland.” 

There remained, however, one great difficulty, 
and that was that the bulk of the surplus 
lands was private property. In some cases 
the proprietors were not inclined to plant, and in 
others they were hard up, and could not afford 
to meet the initial expense of planting or 
forego the present small income from the land 
until the plantations commenced to yield a 
return. The question thus arose, What could 
be done to overcome the difficulty? There 
were various ways of meeting the case :— 
(1) The State might encourage afforestation 
by private proprietors, by providing the means 
of education in rational, economic forestry, 
and by making advances at a low rate of interest 
to proprietors who are short of cash; (2) The 
State might acquire surplus lands and afforest 
them; (3) Municipalities might acquire surplus. 
lands and convert them into communal or 
corporation forests. 

All three agencies ought to be put inte 
motion, but as matters were we must look 
chiefly to the first one. It seemed to him 
of the utmost importance that arranzements 
should be made to give advances to landed 
proprietors, who were willing to plant but 
unable to meet the initial expenses, at the 
rate of interest at which Government could 
borrow, plus a suitable addition by way of a 
sinking fund. 

From time to time suitable tracts of land 
come into the market, and there was, in his 
opinion, no reason why the State should not 
acquire such land. On the whole, cases of 
that kind were comparatively rare in England, 
but probably more numerous in Scotland. In 
Ireland, however, the State could do something 
substantial in connection with the carrying into 
effect the latest Irish Land Act. Many of the 
estates, especially in the so-called congested 
districts, contained large areas of waste land 
which were not required by the new proprietors. 
Such areas might be acquired by the State and 
converted into State forests. The price of such 
land would probably be less than IJ. an acre. 
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In reference to municipalities as proprietors, 
he maintained that afforestation offered one of 
the means of solving the unemployed question. 
The bulk of forest work could be done at those 
times of the year when the question of the 
unemployed was most pressing, and why 
should not this great city, even the Carpenters’ 
Company, buy a few tracts of mountain land, 
where forest work could be given to the unem- 
ployed during winter ? It was true that exten- 
sive tracts of surplus land could not be found 
in the immediate vicinity of London, but railway 
communication was so complete that a moderate 
distance did not make much difference. In the 
case of Surrey, Kent, and Sussex, out of the 
36,502 acres of mountain and heath land a 
few thousand acres might be acquired. On 
this area he should start planting on a small 
scale under an efficient superintendent, so 
as to train a small establishment to the work. 
The men so trained would subsequently act as 
foremen. When pressure came in winter-time 
in London, the unemployed would be sent to 
the estate and employed in preparing the land 
for planting, by draining, fencing, and digging 
planting holes, on such a scale that sufficient 
work was provided for the men until hard times 
passed and they could return to their ordinary 
occupation, a certain number perhaps being 
retained to do the actual planting. Towards 
spring the staff of workmen would be reduced 
to its permanent strength, which would be busy 
with nursery work during summer and autumn. 
In many cases operations of this class might 
be combined with the utilisation of catchment 
areas for waterworks. If afforestation were 
undertaken on a large scale, there was no reason 
why 5 or 6 million acres should not gradu- 
ally be brought under wood, thus producing 
the bulk of the ordinary timber required by the 
country. Every acre afforested would -require 
an expenditure on labour of, say, 2/. for plant- 
ing. After the forests had been established, 
every acre would require about five days’ labour 
a year, or a total of 30 million days for the 
work in the forests. Then there was the large 
business of transport and working up the timber, 
as well as the various industries which would 
spring up. On the whole he estimated that a 
population of not less than 2} million people 
would find additional work in the country, 
counting five members for each family. 

On the motion of the Chairman a hearty 
vote of thanks was accorded to the lecturer, 
and a vote of thanks was also passed to the 
Chairman. 

Mr. N. Smith, past Master of the Company, 
said that the Company, recognising the impor- 
tance of the subject, recently offered prizes for 
essays on forestry, and they had made the follow- 
ing awards :—Winner of the first prize (20/.), Mr. 
A. C. Forbes, of Longleat, Warminster; winner 
of the second prize (10l.), Professor W. R. Fisher, 
Cooper’s Hill Engineering College. 

The following essays were very highly 
commended—Mr. T. Berwick, of Raby Estate 
Office; Professor G. S. Boulger, Richmond ; 
Professor C. E. Curtis, Brockenhurst ; Mr. R. G. 
Forbes, Hursley Park; Mr. A. P. Grenfell, 
Bridgwater; Mr. R. Henderson, Gortland 
Estate Office; Mr. G. N. Macdonald, Raith 
Estate Office; Mr. A. E. Moeran, Portumna, 
Galway; Mr. A. Murray, Paultons, Romsey ; 
Mr. Osmond Smith, Southsea; Mr. Leslie 
Wood, East Grinstead. 

The meeting then terminated. 





The Workman of the Middle Ages. 


The third lecture of the series was delivered 
on Thursday last week, when Mr. C. R. Ashbee, 
M.A., gave an address on ‘‘ The Workman of 
the Middle Ages,’ the Right Hon. Viscount 
Dillon, P.S.A., presiding. 

Mr. Ashbee said there were three essential 
points which, in studying the life of the middle 
ages, we had to keep in mind—three pivots on 
which life hinged. Life in the middle ages 
was aristocratic, religious, and artistic. Those 
three conditions were so outside our experience 
nowadays that we might find difficulty in fully 
realising them. As to life being aristocratic, 
the feudal system, with its barons and kings 
at one end and its serfs, who were tied to the soil, 
at the other, implied an aristocracy. In order 
to appreciate what sort of a man the medieval 
workman was it must be remembered that he 
belonged to an exclusive society of his own, 
girt round with charters and privileges—a 
society democratic and collectivist within 
itself, but exclusive and often impossible of 
access to the outside world. As to life being 


religious, he’meant that the conduct and actions 
of men were swayed by supernatural and ultra- 
rational considerations in a way that it was 
difficult for us to realise nowadays. The Eng- 
land of the XIVth century had only one God 
for everybody, and the outward and visible 
expression of that God was the Church. Finally, 
life was esthetic, which implied an understand- 
ing and an enjoyment of all those qualities in our 
natures that were the outcome of leisure and 
imagination—the love of music, the love of 
form, the love of colour. This esthetic element 
of life found its highest expression in architec- 
ture—in the art of the ecclesiastical builder. 
The best men, the greatest minds, the finest 
genius of the workshop (at least, in England) 
went into building. Everybody understood 
and appreciated, for it was the popular art. 
It was impossible to find a parallel ia our own 
time, because modern interests were so manifold 
and varied ; but if we imagined that everything 
that had to do with letters and reading had been 
effaced from our lives—newspapers, books, 
lectures, etc.—and that building had been 
substituted for it—building, with its sub- 
ordinate arts, its sculptured and painted stories, 
its stories in metal and carved wood, and stained 
glass—we should get some slight notion, 
a8 aN of the absorbing importance of the 
uilder’s art in the English middle ages. The 
builder’s art was the great occupation, and 
the Church upon which it depended, and which 
it expressed, was the great profession. In his 
picture, then, of the medieval workman he 
made him a mason, because not only was that 
the popular occupation, but the medieval 
mason in England had, before all other work- 
men, left the noblest mark of himself, and other 
trades and occupations ranked themselves 
beside, and modelled themselves upon, the 
masonic organisation. England was then thinly 
populated, with here and there what we should 
call villages surrounded with walls. Those 
were the medizval towns, and inside each little 
town was a little democracy which, speaking 
generally, hinged upon the guild or trade union. 
It was really much more than a trade union— 
it exercised all those functions exercised to-day 
by magistrate, employer of labour, town 
council, labour bureau, union, fattory inspector, 
benefit club, schools, burials, etc. There might 
be one or there might be many guilds in a town 
—that depended oi its size—but every able- 
bodied citizen belonged to some guild or other, 
and those guilds were for the most part religious 
in character, and as the towns grew they differ- 
entiated into trades. The guilds collectively 
governed the towns by representation. Of 
course, nothing like our great factories existed. 
The workshop was small, and the master 
worked in his apron together with his two or 
three journeymen and his two or three appren- 
tices, who also did him personal service, and 
both apprentices and journeymen could in their 
turn become masters. The different masters 
represented their various workshops in the 
guild, the guild legislated for the whole trade 
or group of workshops, and the different 
guilds together governed the town. The idea 
of all was the maintenance of the highest stan- 
dard of life to the citizen. Roughly speaking, 
this was the industrial organisation of the 
English town in the middle ages, and that 
organisation was one of spontaneous growth ; 
it was dependent for its effectiveness upon the 
power of the citizens for voluntary association. 
The lecturer then gave an interesting account 
of a masons’ guild. The character and genuine- 
ness of workmanship was the guild’s first con- 
sideration, and the first of the moral rules was 
the character and trustworthiness of the crafts- 
man. The master’s duty to the whole organisa- 
tion was a point insisted upon, as well as the 
Seven years’ apprenticeship and the master’s 
duty to his apprentices. The organisation had no 
fixed quarters ; they moved about from place 
to place. Co-operation and competence were 
also insisted upon, and the workman’s duty to 
his master. The dominant note of the 
medizval workshop was that no one should do 
anything that would turn the craft to shame. 
The mason was the spoilt child of the middle 
ages; he worked for his order and his God. 
There was no fight for subsistence, that was 
found him ; there was no fight with time, that 
was non-existent. Were the work not finished 
this year, it might be finished the next—good 
building could not be hurried. 
The lecturer described the system under 
which the mason worked, and said that an 
observance by the workman of the code of 





moral rules called forth certain definite traits, 








such as reverence, strength and Virility of 
character, discipline, esthetic sensibility, the 
faculty for co-operation, and the consequent 
power and determination of resistance to any 
attempt at an attack on the liberties of his 
town or his order. But by the guild system 
the work was everything, the man nothin 

and yet this went to the building up of nobic 
character. 

The lecture, which was illustrated by lime. 
light views, included some interesting particulars 
of Henry Yevele (who built the: Charterhouse), 
William of Wickham, and Nicholas Close. 
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THE INSTITUTE OF SANITARY 
ENGINEERS: 


Water Criosets : THEIR SANITARY Constrvc. 
TION AND MAINTENANCE. 

A SESSIONAL meeting of the Institute of 
Sanitary Engineers was held on the 2nd inst, 
at the rooms, No. 19, Bloomsbury-square, when 
Mr. G. W. Chilvers read a long and interesting 
paper on ‘“ Water-closets: their Sanitary 
Construction and Maintenance.’ Owing to 
pressure of other matter we are not able to give 
more than the following extract; from the paper: 

“The last twenty years has witnessed yast 
improvements in water-closet apparatus. The 
old pan closet, with its D trap, is almost extinct : 
another kind which is, happily, being wiped out 
of existence is the old hopper closet, with its 
accumulation of filth on the inner surface and 
its dribbling supply of water. 

“The first improvements on tle above were 
the wash-out and plug closets. They were 
undoubtedly better than the older kind. But 
the accumulation of filth behind the basin in 
one, and round the plug in the other, and the 
impossibility of cleansing the trap with any 
reasonable amount of water, led sanitary 
engineers to devise the modern wash-down and 
valve closets. There are many variations of 
these in use and on the market, and improve- 
ments on them are constantly being made. 
They, however, remain the two principal kinds 
in use to-day. 

“ Omitting, for the moment, the valve closet, 
it may be said that all forms of water-closet 
requiring an enclosure ought to be barred from 
use by a by-law enforced in all districts. The 
pedestal wash-down closet in one piece of 
earthenware is without doubt the best kind of 
water-closet for all ordinary purposes ; in fact, 
in my opinion, for all purposes. This closet is 
made in great variety, and under many different 
names. It would be invidious to mention any 
particular one at this time. I have no doubt 
you each give a preference to some particular 
pattern. To our younger members it may be 
well to say, do not be led away by any adver- 
tisement or description of a closet, especially 
a new one. Test them under varying circum- 
stances for yourselves. Some will act under 
certain conditions better than others. When 
you have satisfied yourselves on the matter, 
stick to the kind you prefer. If you value your 
client, give him an article which has experience 
behind it. Let others try the experiments. _ 

‘A good pedestal closet is true in form, with 
an even and impervious surface, shaped so that 
the excreta drops clear of the sides into the 
water, has a large surface of water in the basin, 
a seal of about 2 in., the flushing rim so arranged 
that every part of the basin is cleansed during 
the flushing operation. The water directed in 
such a manner that its full force is brought to 
bear on the solids in the pan, forcing them into 
the trap at the commencement, so that the 
remainder of the flush may drive them through 
the drain. 

“There are certain of these closets on the 
market which, especially with a three-gallon 
flush, create a perfect maelstrom in the basin. 
The ordinary observer remarks the force of the 
water and thinks what a fine apparatus he has. 
The more intelligent student would, however, 
notice the paper and excreta being whirled about 
the basin, and then, just in the last effort of 
the flush, being carried out of sight. It is 

evident that in such a case the trap 1s never 
properly flushed until the next operation of the 
apparatus. : 

‘ The outside of a pedestal closet should have 
an even surface, without the projecting orna- 
ments often seen on them. Colour, white, both 
inside and out. In fact, there is no better 
finish for all surfaces in sanitary offices rm 
white enamel of good quality, which is eas!'y 
washed and shows up at once any accumulation 
of dirt. 


“ Of the many improvements on these closets 
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the syphonic is no doubt the most conspicuous, 
the principle being, as you are all aware, to 
draw out the excreta from the basin by syphonic 
action, instead of forcing it out as in the former 
case. The advantages seem to be, greater force 
in flushing, and in most cases a double seal 
through the use of two traps to get syphonic 
action. The disadvantages are, greater cost, 
more noise in flushing, and they generally require 
at least three gallons of water to make them act 
properly. With regard to the flushing cisterns 
used in connection with pedestal closets, it may 
be well to say at once the simplest are generally 
the best. Sanitary engineers are apt to forget 
that these cisterns are not operated by experts 
in the ordinary course, but by the general public. 
They should, therefore, be simple in construc- 
tion. Act at once with an easy pull of the 
handle, and the necessary parts so put together 
that there is nothing to get out of order with 
fair usage. The flushing pipes are an important 
item in obtaining a good flush. Their sive, of 
course, varies with the height of the cistern 
above the basin. Generally speaking, all bends 
are to be avoided as much as possible, particu- 
larly sharp ones, and where they do occur the 
bore of the pipe must not be diminished. 
Manufacturers are always ready to lay any 
failure of their apparatus on to the bad method 
of fixing, doubtless in many cases with good 
reason. It should, therefore, be the endeavour 
of the sanitary engineer to see that all apparatus 
is fixed to secure the full advantages that may 
be obtained. 

“ The seats should, of course, be of hard-wood 
polished. There are objections raised to the 
use of pedestal closets in some cases, one or two 
of which may be noticed briefly. 

“The principal one appears to be that they 
are noisy in action. This difficulty is not 
altogether insuperable, even with present-day 
apparatus, and there is no doubt that continued 
improvements will reduce the unavoidable noise 
toa minimum. That from the re-charging of 
the cistern has already been overcome by silent 
action ball valves, and the use of storage 
cisterns from which to draw the supply. That 
caused by the flushing action cannot alotgether 
be obviated. It only continues for a few seconds, 
however ; and is, or should be, only perceptible 
to the operator, if the walls are constructed 
as previously described, and the advantage 
accruing through the force of the flushing is 
much greater than any little disadvantage from 
the noise. “ie 

“The valve closet now demands our atten- 
tion. Itstillsurvives. Whether it is a question 
of ‘ the survival of the fittest ’ is also a question. 
Some of the advantages in its use, from a sani- 
tary point of view, appear to be—greater area 
and body of water in the basin ; double seal 
of basin and trap; noiseless in action ; absence 
of pipes and flushing cistern, and the enclosure 
to receive draperies and give support. The 
disadvantages are:—Much_ greater cost; 
enclosed mechanism to get out of order, and 
harbour dirt, and retain effluvia ; less force of 
flush ; the joint between soil pipe and apparatus 
18 out of sight and is generally made with red 
lead; liability of the pan to become empty 
through valve leaking from matches, cigar ends, 
etc., getting on the seating. 

“Wherever water-closets are fixed for the 
use of the general public, and in all business 
establishments, the pedestal closet is admittedly 
the best. For dwelling-houses, esthetic people 
prefer to see a piece of cabinet work enclosing 
the apparatus. Sanitarians advocate free 
access to all parts for cleansing purposes, and 
do not regard the water-closet as a piece of 
drawing-room furniture. If a valve closet 
#s used, let it be one of the pedestal kind, 
which has all the advantages, while it reduces 
the disadvantages and can also be used as a 
urinal.”’ 

As to the flushing of water closets, the author 
gave the views of sanitary engineers, and also 
of the water companies, and concluded as 
follows :— : 

: Such being the case from both sides, what 
an we do to alter the matter ? As far as the 

ndon district is concerned, an exceptional 
°pportunity is presented to us just now—and, 
on the face of it, a more favourable one than 
pa occurred at any previous time during the 
- ie years—of laying the claims of the 
a ic health before a new Authority. Refer- 
Wetes” of course, made to the new Metropolitan 

ater Board. In taking over the concerns 


: the existing Water Companies, no doubt 
W Tegulations affecting the supply of water 
In making them, 


to consumers will be issued. 





due regard will be had to the efficiency of the 
supply. 

**As the Board are a public body they will, 
while economising their resources, doubtless 
let the accent be on the efficiency in the interests 
of public health. Therefore, if a well-considered 
memorial were laid before them on the subject 
of flushing water-closets, there is no doubt it 
would receive the fullest attention by them. 
What more suitable body of gentlemen could 
be found to present this petition than the 
Institute of Sanitary Engineers—consisting 
as it does of men actively engaged in designing 
and constructing these conveniences, and there- 
fore well able to appreciate the present difficulty, 
and to lay the claims of the public health before 
the Board in both a practical and scientific 
form? We ought not to let this opportunity 
pass—in fact, the Council of the Institute 
ask you to-night to unanimously carry a 
resolution authorising them to approach the 
Board, asking that the present limit of a two- 
gallon minimum supply to water-closets may be 
withdrawn in favour of one more in accordance 
with the requirements of present-day sanitation, 
pointing out that the efficiency of water supply 
to closets is in the interest of public health, 
as well as efficiency of supply for other purposes ; 
also that an anomaly exists in the fact that an 
unlimited supply exists for bath and lavatory, 
which may be used as many times each day 
as desired. Yet a water-closet which a person 
only uses about once or twice in the same time is 
limited to two gallons. Should your efforts be 
successful, as I sincerely hope they will, you will 
deserve and obtain the thanks of all concerned 
for the public health, and have assisted materi- 
ally the advance of hygiene.” 


———2--e—___— 


THE BUILDERS’ ACCIDENT INSURANCE, 
LIMITED. 


THE twenty-third annual general meeting 
of the Builders’ Accident Insurance, Limited, 
was held at 31 and 32, Bedford-street, Strand, 
W.C., on the 2nd inst. In the absence of 
Colonel Stanley G. Bird, C.B., through illness, 
the chair was taken by Mr. Frederick J. Dove. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been 
read by the secretary, Mr. R. S. Henshaw, and 
confirmed, the secretary read the Report and 
accounts for the past year. The Report stated 
that during the period under review, the com- 
pany has received notice of 1,200 accidents, an 
increase of 163 on the previous year. The 
Board had satisfaction in recording an increase 
of 1,583/. in premium income, and also an 
increase of 20 per cent. in the number of policy- 
holders. 

“The question of those claims for permanent injury 
cases under which half-weekly wages were being paid— 
many of which had continued for a considerable period 
—was referred to at the last meeting, and a strong 
opinion expressed of the desirability of discharging those 
liabilities by the payment in each instance of a lump sum. 
This policy had been acted upon, and the Board have 
been able to deal with the majority of such cases at less 
than the amount allocated for the purpose. Although 
this necessarily increases the item of claims as appearing 
in the balance-sheet, the directors feel confident that the 
consequent reduction of the company’s liabilities must 
be no less satisfactory to the members than it is to 
themselves. 

‘* The experience of the Board during the past year has 
shown that the company must expect in the future an 
ever-increasing number of claims which, though small 
in themselves, involve a large amount of detail work by 
the staff, and, in the aggregate, a considerable monetary 
compensation. 

‘* The investments of the company had been taken at 
the present depreciated values, which, with the causes 
mentioned in the foregoing paragraphs, accounts for 
the somewhat reduced figures standing in the balance- 
sheet to the credit of the reserve and unexpired risks. 

“* Reference was made in the King’s speech to a pro- 
posed amendment of the existing Acts, and the directors 
await the proposals of the Government in this direction 
with much interest, and as a Departmental Committee of 
the Board of Trade is now collecting evidence upon the 
working of the Acts, the chairman has placed his views 
on this subject and the experience of the company 
so far as the building trade is concerned before the 
Committee. . . 

The secretary then read a speech by Colonel 
Stanley G. Bird, the Chairman of the company, 
in which the report of the auditor, Mr. Chas. 
Fox, chartered accountant, was included. 
Colonel Stanley Bird said he must congratulate 
the company on its highly satisfactory con- 
dition, notwithstanding the apparent shrinkage 
of the funds. The fact was they had now 
settled up the bulk of their outstanding and 
long-standing claims, for considerably less 
than they had anticipated. They had esti- 
mated in the same liberal way for extinguishing 
those still outstanding, and for the current 
year, and he was sure, as wise men of business, 
they would cordially approve of this policy. 
As to the depreciation of the investments, they 





were suffering in the same way that every one 
throughout the world is. He hoped they had 
touched bottom at last, and that in due time 
affairs would recover; the securities would 
then, he hoped, rise in a corresponding pro- 
portion. It would be a matter of satisfaction 
to the members to see the increase in the 
premium income and in the number of policy- 
holders, particularly as several insurers of old 
who left them had returned, and that the bulk 
of the new business which had been received by 
the company had been introduced by existing 
policyholders. There had, during the past 
year, undoubtedly been a great » wR of 
trade, and the company had consequently 
suffered to some extent. The law also was 
becoming better understood by workmen, the 
officials of Trade Unions, and solicitors generally. 
It had been his duty as representing the com- 
pany, and also having regard to the very impor- 
tant industry which the company represented, 
to give evidence before the Departmental 
Committee appointed by the Home Office to 
inquire into the working of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1897, and the Employers’ 
Liability Act of 1880. In the course of his 
examination he explained and elaborated as 
much as possible the effect of the Acts in practice, 
particularly with regard to the height of build- 
ings. The question also of scaffolding and the 
true definition thereof was fully placed by 
him before the Committee. He also pointed 
out the desirability of having the duties of the 
medical referee more clearly defined, and of 
notice being given immediately in the case of 
an accident. He might mention for the in- 
formation of members that it was the policy 
of the directors to deal with all claims as far 
as possible as they arove in a fair and liberal 
spirit, which the diractors believed met the 
satisfaction not only of the policyholders, but 
also of the injured workmen. 

On the motion of the Chairman, seconded by 
Mr. H. H. Bartlett, the report and accounts 
were received and adopt-d. 

Th following directors were then re-elected :— 
Messrs. Thomas Barnsley, Woodman Hill, A. 
Krauss, William Nicholson and G. H. Trollope, 
and fees for their services were also agreed to. 

On the motion of Mr. T. F. Rider, seconded by 
Sir John Mowlem Burt, Mr. Charles Fox was 
re-elected as auditor. 

Sir John Mowlem Burt moved that an expres- 
sion of regret be conveyed to Colonel Bird at 
the cause of his absence; and also a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Dove for presiding. 

Mr. J. Howard Colls seconded, and the 
motion was agreed to. 

The Chairman replied, and the meeting ter- 


minated. 
————0-@e—___—__- 
THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION: 


Tue LAND PuRCHASES FOR THE NEW NAVAL 
Base at RosytH, ON THE FirtH oF FortTH. 


AN ordinary general meeting of the Surveyors’ 
Institution was held on Monday evening at 
No. 12, Great George-street, Westminster, S. W., 
the President, Mr. A Buck, in the chair. 

The Secretary, Mr. Julian C. Rogers, having 
read the minutes of the last meeting, 

Mr. Percivall Currey, Hon. Secretary, read a 
list of donations to the library and library fund, 
and, on the motion of the Chairman, a vote of 
thanks was accorded to the donors. 

Mr. Thomas Binnie then read a paper entitled : 
“The Land Purchases for the New Naval 
Base at Rosyth, on the Firth of Forth.” Hav- 
ing mentioned that in the early months of last 
year the Admiralty decided that a new naval 
base should be established upon the north shore 
of the Firth of Forth, a short distance from the 
Forth Bridge, he said that, along with Mr. J. 
Campbell Murray, factor and commissioner to Sir 
John Stirling Maxwell of Pollock, he was asked 
by the Admiralty to advise them in connexion 
with the acquisition of the necessary land. 
A naval base in the Firth of Forth would be no 
new thing ; it would only be a return to the state 
of matters which prevailed long ago, for when 
Scotland had a navy of its own, it was in the 
Firth of Forth that the ships were built. The site 
selected for the new naval base consisted of two 
properties: (1) The Barony of Rosyth, belong- 
ing to the Marquis of Linlithgow, and (2) the 
estate of Castlandhill, belonging to Mr. R. N. H. 
Newton. These two properties extended in all 
to about 1,463 acres, of which 1,178 acres were 
dry land, and 285 acres were foreshore, i.¢., 
land covered by the sea at high-water of ordinary 
spring tides. The eastern boundary of the 
lands was about one-third of a mile west from 
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the Burgh of Inverkeithing. They extended 
along the shore for fully two miles, and their 
greatest breadth backward was fully a mile and 
three-quarters. Generally the lands were gently 
undulating, but at two points they rise to a 
height of fully 200 ft. above sea-level. On one 
of these points there was a small reservoir 
belonging to the local authority, which was 
likely to be greatly enlarged to supply the naval 
works. On a small promontory, which became 
an island at high tide, there stands the ancient 
Castle of Seats. The castle consists of a tower 
or keep, measuring 48 ft. 6 in. by 41 ft. 3 in., 
and four stories in height. It seemed to have 
been built during the second half of the XVth 
century, and at a somewhat later date a number 
of additional buildings of two stories were 
attached to its eastern and northern sides. 
The walls of the keep were almost entire, but 
the other buildings wereruinous. In front of the 
property was St. Margaret’s Hope, the well- 

own anchorage in which the vessels of the 
Royal Navy had usually lain when visiting the 
Forth. 

A branch of the North British Railway passes 
within less than one hundred yards of the north 
boundary of the property bought, and the levels 
were such that a siding could very easily be 
constructed to connect the naval works with the 
railway system of the whole Kingdom. They 
would in this way also be brought into touch 
with the great Fife coalfields, which were now 
being so rapidly developed. The total rental 
of the two properties bought amounted to 
1,623/., and the purchase money amounted to 
122,5007. As was usual in the compulsory 
purchase of land, the minerals in Roysth were 
reserved by the seller. These had now been 
purchased, and their value had been fixed by 
arbitration at 12,250/. more. 

The lecturer then made a statement of the 
facts which led to the payment of what appeared, 
on the face of it, to be an excessive price, in the 
course of which he explained that in Scotland 
when agricultural land was taken compulsorily 
the value was almost always fixed at 30 years’ 
purchase of the fair rental, and to that 50 per 
cent. was added for compulsory sale. When 
building land was taken compulsorily, only 10 
per cent. was added to the price. Throughout 
all the negotiations for the purchase of the land 
at Rosyth these transactions were treated as 
being in fact compulsory sales. Neither 
property was in the market for sale, and the 
owners were unwilling sellers. In all the esti- 
mates of value offered by the critics of the 
Admiralty, no value appeared to have been 
placed upon the woods and woodlands which 
extended to more than 50 acres. The wood 
was of little commercial value, but the value of 
the woodlands was an-important element in 
estimating the value of any property. On 
Castlandhill there was a charmingly situated 
small mansion house, which, with the offices and 
lodges, could not have been built for less than 
7,000/. This house, with a garden and pleasure- 
ground, was let at a rent of only 68/. Castland- 
hill, which gave its name to one of the estates 
bought, was a very steeply-sided hill of whin- 
stone, which rises to a height of more than 200 ft. 
This whinstone is of considerable value. A 
number of quarries are working in the immediate 
neighbourhood. The owner of Castlandhill 
undertook that, before letting any of his remain- 
ing rock to any other person for the purpose of 
opening a sale quarry, he should first offer it on 
the same terms to the tenant of the existing 
quarry. This obligation rested upon the 
Admiralty. But it was expressly declared that 
the Admiralty may quarry as much of the rock 
as they please for Government works, for road- 
making, and for the erection of dwelling-houses 
and other buildings on Government lands. All 
restriction upon the use of the rock ceased 
in 30 years. This. was a most important 
consideration. The mass of rock in Castland- 
hill was enormous, probably not less than fifty 
millions of tons. The quality appeared to be 
quite as good as that found in the neighbouring 
quarries, for which there was paid a lordship 
of 6d, and even 9d. per ton, for all kinds of 
dressed stone, and 4d. per ton for marketable 
road metal. Castlandhill was close to the sea, 
and a pier or jetty from which to ship the stone 
could very easily be constructed. Large 
quantities of whinstone quarried on the adjoin- 
ing lands were shipped every week to England. 
Indeed, we were told that the Admiralty are very 
large customers of one of the quarry-masters. 
They would now be able to supply themselves 
with all the road metal and whinstone sets 


which they required in all the dockyards in 








Britain, if they chose to do so. But the chief 
value of the rock to them would be in connexion 
with the construction of docks, and the erection 
of buildings upon Rosyth. The possession 
of such a quantity of rock in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the proposed dockyard would 
be of immense value to the Admiralty and their 
contractors, and should greatly reduce the 
cost of the proposed works. On another part 
of the property purchased there were more 
than 30 acres of sandstone rock, lying in practi- 
cally level beds and with very little cover. 
The Castle of Rosyth had been very largely 
built of this rock, and its quality might be 
judged of from the fact that on many of the 
stones in the castle the tool marks were still 
visible, and the corners of many of the hewn 
stones were quite sharp, although the build- 
ing was considerably more than 400 years cld. 
The Admiralty had purchased not only sufficient 
land for the largest naval establishment ever 
likely to be erected on the shores of the Forth, 
but they had also bought a large area of land 
on which dwelling-houses would be built for 
their workpeople. It was believed that 1,000 
acres would prove more than sufficient for all 
the requirements of the naval base. The naval 
works at the great ports of Chatham, Ports- 
mouth, and Devonport vary considerably in 
size, but it might be taken that they occupy 
about 1,000 acres at each place, exclusive of 
foreshore. At Rosyth there is such a fine bit 
of foreshore and shallow water that less solid 
land would be required. It was difficult to 
imagine that the naval base at Rosyth would 
ever rival in importance the great establish- 
ments in England just named, but if we assumed 
that 1,000 acres in all would be set apart at 
Rosyth for the Government works, there would 
remain 463 acres of land which could be disposed 
of for the erection of the dwelling-houses, shops, 
and the other buildings required in a town. It 
had been stated on behalf of the Admiralty in the 
House of Commons that they do not themselves 
intend to erect houses ; they propose to feu the 
land, and to leave the houses required to be 
provided by builders in the ordinary way. But 
the future town would, no doubt, be laid out 
by the Admiralty as ground landlords, and we 
might expect that care would be taken to 
provide for the health and enjoyment of the 
inhabitants, who were expected ultimately to 
number many thousands. Lord Linlithgow’s 
representatives desired that only the land 
required for the works proper should be 
acquired by the Admiralty, leaving to his lord- 
ship the land which would be required for 
dwelling-houses. On the other hand, the 
Admiralty held that, as their works were to be 
the means of collecting the population to occupy 
the houses, to them should belong the profit 
arising from the erection of these houses. In 
other words, both seller and buyer claimed the 
unearned increment which would arise from 
the creation of a new town. Lord Linlithgow’s 
advisers maintained that the Admiralty had 
power to acquire compulsorily only the land 
actually required for the naval works, and in 
this view they were supported by the lawyers 
whom they consulted. The Admiralty’s 
advisers, on the other hand, held that the 
Admiralty could acquire land on which to build 
houses for their own workpeople. But it was a 
much more doubtful point whether the 
Admiralty could compulsorily acquire land 
which they might intend to sell, or feu, to third 
parties, who would erect upon it the houses 
required, not only by Government employees, 
but also by the shopkeepers and other trades- 
men, who so largely made up the population of 
any town. The ordinary feuing rate for work- 
men’s houses in the outskirts ‘of the neighbour- 
ing town of Dunfermline—three miles distant— 
was from 20/. to 25/1. per acre. One enter- 
prising speculator had already secured some 
land adjoining that purchased by the Admiralty, 
and had undertaken to pay more than 50/. per 
acre per annum for it. If only two-thirds of 
the 463 acres of available building land belonging 
to the Admiralty were feued at the lowest of 
these rates—20/. per acre—the annual revenue 
would amount to over 6,150/. While interest 
at 3 per cent. upon the purchase money for the 
whole property bought, including the minerals, 
amounted to only 4,042/. 10s. If these estimates 
were realised, the result would thus be that the 
Admiralty would have a clear income of over 
2,100/. ; the 1,000 acres of land devoted to the 
naval works would cost them nothing ; and they 
would still have 150 acres of land for parks, 
playgrounds, schools, or any other public 
purpose they desired to devote it to, so that 





cas, 
Rosyth might indeed be made a Garden Cit 
With all these considerations in view, they felt 
bound to bring their negotiations for the purchase 
of the lands privately to a successful termina. 
tion, although they might require to pay 
very liberal price, as undoubtedly was done.» 

In Parliament it was said that, instead of 
paying for these lands the sum which was given 
the Admiralty should have taken the steps 
needed to enable them to acquire the land 
compulsorily, and then left the price to be 
settled by arbitration. It was at least uncertain 
that they could have acquired in this way the 
land on which the future town of Roysth will 
stand. But assuming that this course was 
open to them, the question arose, would it have 
been wise to follow it? Some who had had a 
great deal to do with arbitrations had come to 
hold the opinion pretty strongly that the more 
cases they settled privately the better it was for 
their clients. The advisors of the Admiralty 
felt confident that the land purchases at Rosyth 
had been arranged upon terms which would 
prove to be by no means unfavourable for the 
buyers. 

On the motion of Sir J. Rolleston, M.P., 
seconded by Mr. J. H. Sabin, a vote of thanks 
was passed to the lecturer. 

It was announced that the next meeting will 
be the second of the two afternoon meetings 
arranged for the convenience of country mem- 
bers, and it will take place at four o’clock on 
March 21 instead of April 18. The discussion 
will be resumed on Mr. H. J. Elwes’ paper on 
** British Timber and its Uses.” 

The meeting then terminated. 


—_——_0<-e—-- — 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
SPRING VISITS: 
IV.—Savoy Horet anp NEw Fiower Marker, 
CovENT GARDEN: 


THE Savoy Hotel is now undergoing consider- 
able enlargement and development. The Archi- 
tectural Association was afforded an opportunity 
of inspecting the new works by the permission 
of the architects, Messrs. Collcutt and Hamp, 
on Saturday, March 5, when a large body of 
members attended this, the fourth visit of the 
session. In the absence of Mr. Collcutt, who 
has long been asscciated with the hotel, Mr. 
Hamp kindly undertook the duties of conducting 
the party to the numerous departments, and 
gave information upon the complex nature of 
the problem in hand. 

The key to the whole scheme is the providing 
of an entrance to the hotel direct from the 
Strand, and in order to achieve this, it became 
necessary to acquire large properties facing that 
thoroughfare, the rebuilding of which is the 
subject under notice. The widening of this 
part of the Strand by the Westminster City 
Council was an element affecting the areas of 
the site, and necessitated setting back the new 
fronts 19 ft. from the old building line. We 
published ‘“ Notes,” giving some historical 
information of the disappearing buildings, on 
October 26, 1901, and on the question of the 
compensation in our issue of February 8, 1902. 
The old-established restaurant known as 
‘* Simpson’s ”” was included in the demolitions, 
and is now re-erected. ’ 

A new 40 ft. roadway, occupying approxi- 
mately the position of an old street called 
Beaufort-buildings, has been constructed from 
the Strand level and approaches a covered court, 
from which access is obtained throwgh the new 
entrance to the hotel now called for convenience 
the “south block”; the buildings on either 
side of this road and facing the Strand are 
termed “east ” and “ west ” blocks respectively. 
The new levels involved an alteration to the 
side entrances of the Savoy Theatre. 

The south block, intended wholly for hotel 
purposes, contains on the ground floor a large 
entrance hall, from which a flight of steps leads 
down past a vestibule and lavatories to a large 
foyer now at the same level as the well-known 
restaurant overlooking the Thames Embank- 
ment. This foyer is practically an enlargement 
the dining-room formerly overlooking the foun 
tain court, an illustration of which we gave on 
July 11, 1896, so that the entrances to the hotel 
are now given greater dignity and importance. 
The rapid fall in the streets towards the river 
produces a large amount of basement — 
which appears to have been fully utilised. 
New kitchens and service-rooms have = 
built below the Hall, the staff dining-room placec 
under the new courtyard, and refrigerators, 
ice-making plant, etc., are provided below the 
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newroadway. The kitchen, the vital part of all 
hotels, is therefore centrally placed for all hotel 
demands and for the purposes for which it will 
be required in the east block. In a sub-base- 
ment, and level with Salisbury-street, are placed 
a heating and electric-generating plant and a 
motor garage. 

The east block is the largest of the three 
divisions, and comprises a variety of business 
and residential premises. 

On the ground floor, and in connexion with the 
hotel, is a large Parisian café, one side of which 
opens to the covered courtyard, an independent 
approach being also provided from the new 
roadway. The remainder of the frontages 
consists of shops, an entrance to the upper floors, 
and entrance leading to Simpson’s restaurant, 
the gentlemen’s dining-room of which is on this 
floor. The smoking-room and kitchens are 
in the basements. Above the shops are two 
floors of business offices; whilst the first floor 
of Simpson’s contains ladies’ dining-room, 
chess-room, and Knights’ Club room—the 
meeting place of an old-established institution. 
The whole of the remaining floors contain small 
residential suites, consisting of sitting-room, one 
and two bed-rooms, bath, etc., and the eighth 
or top floor is arranged as staff-rooms. Pro- 
vision is made for serving meals to the suites 
when required, but it is anticipated that the 
café will cater for most of what is required. 

The west block will be given up entirely to 
shops and offices. At the time of the visit the 
steel framing of this part of the work was very 
little higher than the ground-floor. The east 
and south blocks were roofed in and nearing 
completion. 

With regard to the construction, it should be 
borne in mind that time has been the great 
factor in the scheme. Until these works were in 
hand, the Savoy Hotel Company undertook 
its own building operations, under the organisa- 
tion of Mr. George Holloway ; for the present 
work, however, a contract was made with an 
American firm, Messrs. J. Stewart and Co., 
who have hurried on the buildings by methods 
very similar to those practised in the United 
States. Messrs. Dorman, Long, and Co. have 
supplied most of the steel construction above 
the ground line. In the formation of the new 
roadway and sub-basements Messrs. Handyside, 
of Derby, were responsible for the girder and 
stanchion work. The buildings are faced with 
the faience which Messrs. Doulton, the makers, 
term Carrara ware, and which has a variety of 
creams and dull buffs in its colouring. The 
architects have employed flat treatments 
relieved by oriel windows and two cupolas on 
the Strand front only. The upper part of the 
hotel addition has a deep frieze with large 
figure subjects. 

The interiors call for no special reference, and 
have the effect of having been designed against 
time. Messrs. Jackson and Sons have supplied 
a large number of modelled plaster ceilings 
based on Adam, Louis XV., and other well-worn 
periods. In the smoke-room of Simpson’s 
restaurant, however, Mr. Bankart has designed 
and modelled a charming ceiling and frieze, in 
which a pleasing flat treatment shows an old 
English influence. 

Various marbles are employed in lining walls 
and piers, in which the colours selected lack 
interest. In the lavatories, however, some 
beautiful mosaic lining made by Mr. Rust is 
effectively introduced. Many patent materials 
are in use, amongst which Mack’s plaster slabs 
for internal partitions were the most noticeable. 
The heating arrangements are necessarily of a 
complex nature, and a new feature is the use of 

thermostats,” or self-regulators, fitted to the 
tadiators. It was apparent to the visitors that 
much in the nature of special permission had 
been obtained from the local authorities, as 
amongst other details it was seen that all the soil- 
pipes, bath, and lavatory wastes were fixed inside 
the building, to theadvantage of the exteriors. 

At a late hour a small number of the visitors 
assembled in Covent Garden to examine the 
new foreign flower market now nearing com- 
pletion from designs by Messrs. Lander, Bedells, 
and Crompton. The last-named gentleman 
ee conducted the party through the new 
building, and gave, in addition, much useful 
information. Here is a well-designed addition 
a. many buildings which are comprised in 
: - important market centre. A strong 

endering of the later English Renaissance in 
— and stone, characterises the general design. 

i market proper is placed on the first floor, 

Ow which is the usual open space, the area of 


which is considerable. 





Importance is given to the four angles of the 
building in which staircases and lifts are located, 
and which rise as square pavilions crowned by 
small lead domes. Intermediate piers of glazed 
brickwork carry the girders of the superstructure, 
and it is noteworthy that the honest purpose 
of the construction is everywhere revealed. 
Some broad effects are obtained from masses of 
red brick facing. The detail is satisfactory 
throughout, and, indeed, as an architectural 
conception, the inclusion of this building in the 
afternoon’s work was felt to add materially to 
the success of one of not the least of the means 
of instruction which the Architectural Associa- 
tion provides. 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL Socrety.—On 
the 7th inst. Professor Simpson was the recipient 
of a silver inscribed inkstand from the members 
of the Liverpool Architectural Society on the 
occasion of his resignation of the chair of 
Architecture at Liverpool University to take 
up a Similar post at University College, London. 
Mr. John Woodfall, F.R.I.B.A., presided, and 
in presenting the testimonial to Professor 
Simpson he paid a high tribute to his personal 
worth, and endorsed the expressions of the 
University Council in regard to him. By per- 
sistent and energetic effort he had built up a 
school of architecture, the reputation of which 
extended far beyond Liverpool, and had 
attracted students from remote parts of the 
country. He also secured for architecture 
inclusion among the courses of study qualifying 
for University degrees, and obtained due 
recognition of the degree and diploma from pro- 
fessional authorities. Professor Simpson was 
President of the Liverpool Architectural Society 
for two years, and was the first President they 
had had from the University. He proved a most 
painstaking President, and the members of the 
Society. in presenting to him a token of their 
esteem, trusted he would be blessed with health 
and success in his new sphere.—Professor 
Simpson, in returning thanks, said it had always 
been a source of the keenest gratification to him, 
that during the time he spent in Liverpool he was 
on terms of friendship with the architects of the 
city. By a coincidence his successor, Professor 
Reilly, was present that evening, and he would 
ask them to extend to him the same friendship 
and support which they gave to himself during 
the nine years he spent amongst them.—Mr. 
G. Gilbert Scott, joint architect of the Liverpool 
Cathedral, then gave an address explanatory of 
the cathedral, and exhibited twenty fine draw- 
ings of the building to be erected on St. James’ 
Mount. Mr. Scott said it was, of course, impos- 
sible to produce adesign which would satisfy all 
critics, and if they attempted to do that they 
would succeed in pleasing none. There was no 
concealing the fact that the proposed erection of 
a cathedral for Liverpool was epoch-making in 
the history of English architecture, because they 
were building a vast church, which in point of 
size was not equalled by any cathedral church in 
the United Kingdom, and which would go down 
to posterity as an example of the architecture 
during the first half of the XXth century. Much 
advance had been made during the last fifty 
years in the architecture of this country, but 
we were still far from having a distinctive 
national style. It was little short of a calamity 
that such a state of things should exist at the 
present time, for this was undoubtedly a period 
of extraordinary building activity, which had 
no parallel in the nation’s history. Let them 
consider the enormous buildings that were being 
erected throughout the land, upon which vast 
sums of money had been expended, and to 
what esthetic purpose! They would stand 
condemned in the eyes of posterity by these 
ghastly blunders, so long as people ignored 
the fact that architecture was an art and not 
a business and being so required an artistic 
nature. The all-important. and burning ques- 
tion of style in. present-day architecture was 
constantly being discussed, and when a work 
of such magnitude as a cathedral was under- 
taken, the discussion became doubly keen. 
Those who clamoured for a new style lost sight 
of the fact that no new style had ever come 
suddenly into existence and flourished. The 
whole history of architecture showed a slow 
and gradual development, and was it likely 
they were going to alter all of a sudden that 
which had been the rule for thousands of years ? 
Was there the slightest probability that when 
a building like the Liverpool Cathedral was 
contemplated a new and original style would 





suddenly come into existence—a style which 
was not only original, but, what was far more 
important, beautiful? To some the latter 
seemed only a secondary consideration, and 
their frantic efforts to attain originality at the 
expense of beauty would be most reprehensible 
were it not so pathetic. If they waited until 
all architects were united in producing a fine 
national style, Heaven only knew when Liver- 
pool would possess a cathedral. The desire 
expressed by the committee, but subsequently 
withdrawn, that the cathedral should be a 
Gothic building, no doubt influenced many 
who, like himself, were wavering between 
the claims of Gothic and those of other 
styles. Personally, he was not a _ rabid 
Goth, and nothing annoyed him more than 
to hear people remark that no other style 
approached the beauty of our English Gothic. 
No one admired and loved this beautiful style 
more than he did, but to hold it up as the very 
acme of perfection, in comparison with which 
all other styles were hopelessly inferior, dis- 
played narrowness and ignorance which were 
lamentable. Although he decided upon 
Gothic, he confessed he had dreams of quite 
another style, or rather the development of a 
style. But his ideas had not had time to mature, 
and he preferred until he was older to remain 
on safe ground rather than court failure by 
being too previous. Gothic could not go much 
further. It was nearly at the end of its tether, 
and before very long would die out as com- 
pletely as it did in the XVIth century. Whether 
Liverpool Cathedral would rekindle the flicker- 
ing flame and prolong its life a few years, or 
whether this was the last flare-up of the Gothic 
revival it was idle to speculate. It might mark 
the end of a notable movement which, if it had 
not achieved any very great success, had 
without doubt paved the way for better things. 
Gothic architecture underwent a process of 
development lasting over 400 years, which 
seemed to us with our modern ideas of time a 
period of extraordinary length in which to make 
so comparatively small an advance. Was it 
surprising, therefore, that we failed to get much 
further in a style that had already been com- 
pletely worked out ? In spite of these objec. 
tions, however, he decided upon Gothic, because 
he more or less understood it, and felt tolerably 
safe. In preparing his design he decided that 
solemnity was to be its keynote, and _ this 
included dignity, grandeur, and _ simplicity. 
The whole effect at which he aimed was to be 
produced by the massing, grouping, and propor- 
tion of the various parts, not by prettiness or 
luxuriance of detail. No amount of rich orna- 
ment could, to his mind, equal the beauty and 
charm of a blank wall relieved by a touch of 
rich detail. This lack of blank wall was, per- 
haps, the least satisfactory feature of our fine 
old cathedrals. In designing a modern cathedral 
the first thought that occurred was how to 
treat the central space. He felt convinced 
that the central space must be so designed as 
to form the predominating feature of the 
cathedral, both inside and out, and the planning 
and designing of this important part was the 
first difficulty to be got over. He was com- 
pelled, however, to abandon the idea of treating 
a large central space satisfactorily, but he still 
felt that whatever form the central feature 
ultimately took, it must, above all things, be the 
crowning feature of the exterior, so that the eye 
would be carried up from the less important 
parts to it, the latter in their turn giving scale 
and, as it were, supporting the central pile. The 
actual floor area of the central space, as now 
planned, was not less than the area of the 
octagon at Ely, which fact helped them to realise 
that the space at the crossing was not so small 
as was commonly imagined. This feature had 
been the cause of a good deal of discussion, 
many being under the impression that he had 
infringed the conditions of competition. There 
was absolutely no condition that the central 
space should be large and capable of seating 
3,000 persons—there was a suggestion, certainly, 
but no condition. Some had remarked that the 
central space would be very dark, but they had 
evidently not noticed the four windows which 
opened directly into the central space. The 
great windows at the end of the tower transepts 
would play an important part in the lighting of 
this space. The adoption of the cross transepts 
in the nave and choir was not decided on 
merely because the idea was novel, but originated 
from a feeling that the Byzantine and Renaise 
sance form of vaulting, namely, with domes 
and barrel vaults, was a far more —— 
and dignified way of roofing a space than the 
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intricate and fanciful, though no doubt beautiful, 
vaultings of Gothic work. There was a peculiar 
solemnity and majesty about the dome and 
barrel form which was entirely lacking in the 
Gothic, and though he had great admiration, he 
preferred the simpler and broader treatment. 
All the mouldings, etc., were being designed by 
Mr. Bodley, who stood unrivalled as a designer 
of beautiful and refined Gothic detail. The red 
sandstone to be used in the Liverpool Cathedral 
lent itself to large and simple mouldings, and 
it was fortunate that this stone was especially 
adapted to a type of moulding which would be 
thoroughly in character with the rest of the 
building. The original intention of having a 
great western court flanked by cloistersthad 
been abandoned owing to the limitations of the 
site, Unfortunately there was no _ direct 
approach to the west end. If they could have 
arranged a fine road leading from the west front 
it would have been easy to get such a fine 
feature as suggested, with steps running the 
full width of the court from cloister to cloister. 
Although the site had several faults, it was on 
the whole a very fine one ; it possessed a feeling 
of romance, which he hoped would be increased 
when the vast pile was completed. Lack of 
interest in buildings erected nowadays had been 
partly responsible for the forced and affected 
originality which characterised a great deal of 
modern architecture. A building should be 
made as interesting as possible, but beauty, 
which should be the first consideration, must 
not be sacrificed. In designing the cathedral 
he had endeavoured to impart a certain amount 
of interest to the building, taking care not to 
ignore beauty in order to insert a piece of 
originality.—On the motion of Mr. E. Kirby, 
ssconded by Mr. T. D. Barry, a hearty vote of 
thanks was accorded to Mr. Scott fo: his 
remarks. 

[The above report has been taken from the 
Liverpool Courier. | 


pe 
ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 
Society oF ENGINEERS.—At a meeting of the 
Society of Engineers, held at the Royal United 
Service Institution, Whitehall, on the 7th inst., 
Mr. D. B. Butler, President, in the chair, a 
paper was read on ‘Some Recent Works of 
Water Supply at Penzance,” by Mr. Frank 
Latham, Borough Engineer and Surveyor, 
Penzance. After some remarks with reference 
to the development of water supply works 
generally, the author proceeded to point out 
the difficulties which surrounded the question 
of supplementing the supply at Penzance. 
There the water rights were restricted, and 
suitable reservoir sites were not available. 
An experimental well and adits had been con- 
structed with inadequate results as regards 
yield. The author described an exhaustive 
series of observations which he made throughout 
the neighbourhood, followed by an under- 
ground water survey, and the conclusions 
arrived at. He described at some length the 
interesting geological construction of the 
district from carefully-obtained data, which 
strengthened his former conclusions. The 
partial failure of the experimental shaft was 
accounted for and a new well-supply was 
resorted to with successful results. Some 
interesting and instructive methods adopted in 
timbering the shaft through exceedingly 
dangerous ground were Peres in detail. The 
course adopted in steining the shaft with stone 
was fully detailed. The timbering was so con- 
structed as to afford the greatest possible 
facilities for gradual removal, during steining 
operations, effectually guarding against land 
slips, which otherwise must fans occurred, 
The author next dealt with the construction of 
the service reservoir which was built on the 
Hennebique _‘ Ferro-Concrete system. He 
described the principles of this method of con- 
struction as adapted to reservoirs. The author 
claims this to be the first reservoir constructed 
under the Hennebique patents that had received 
the approval of the Local Government Board. 
He attached much importance to the careful 
gauging of concrete, and to that he attributed 
much of his success in this and other work with 
which he is identified. He made _ special 
reference to the care required in this respect 
under varying conditions and in different 
localities, especially where impermeability was 
the chief aim. Some experiments made by 
the author with different concretes were 
described, and particulars of his experience 
in the concrete of a defective reservoir were 
given. The concluding section of the paper 








dealt with the provisions made for checking 
the waste of water at Penzance. For this 
purpose the town is divided into nine districts, 
each of which is provided with a Deacon water- 
meter. An ample number of valves are placed 
on the mains in order to conduct the nightly 
test. Day and night inspectors are employed, 
and the successful result has thoroughly war- 
ranted the outlay. Pressure-reducing valves 
have also been provided in some districts where 
excessive pressure was found to be destructive 
to mains and fittings. The author considered 
a complete system of meters should be univers- 
ally adopted in towns, and he drew attention 
to the desirability of stop taps on house services 
being placed in accessible situations outside 
the premises to afford facilities for obtaining 
the best results from the meters in reducing 
waste. 

THE Junior INstiTUTION OF ENGINEERS.— 
At the meeting of this Institution held at the 
Westminster Palace Hotel, on March 4, the 
Chairman, Mr. Samuel Cutler, junr., presiding, 
a paper was read by Mr. G. C. Allingham, 
entitled, ‘‘ Notes on Electric Accumulators.” 
After a brief reference to the Edison and other 
types of cell, the author confined his remarks 
to the lead storage cell, stating that in stationary 
cells it was now the usual practice to employ 
Planté-type positives and pasted negatives ; 
he then discussed the “formation” of the 
positives, the “shedding” of the peroxide 
from them, and buckling. The pasting and 
formation of the negatives were then dealt 
with, as well as the gradual shrinkage of the 
active material, and consequent loss of capacity. 
The older system of building up the plates into 
‘sections’? was contrasted with the modern 
plan of suspending the plates freely in the 
cells by their lugs, and the advantages of the 
practice, which is rapidly coming into favour, 
of “burning” up all the connections on the 
spot, after the erection of the battery, were 
pointed out. The importance of arranging 
batteries so as to provide every facility for 
attention and inspection was emphasised. 
Motor-car and other portable cells were next 
considered. Here the usual practice was to 
employ light pasted plates, which have a very 
short life, but which are made as cheaply as 
possible, and are simply scraped and replaced 
by new ones as soon as they begin to give 
trouble. A brief outline then followed of the 
chemical action in the lead secondary cell, 
and of the causes of “‘sulphating”’ and the 
treatment of backward cells. The variations 
of voltage and specific gravity during charge and 
discharge were discussed, and the author laid 
considerable stress on the fact that, in his 
opinion, the gassing is the best indication of 
the completion of the charge of a battery. 
Mention was made of the importance of free 
circulation and diffusion of the acid, and of the 
consequent failure of all attempts to construct 
“dry” or “solid” accumulators, and the 
variation of capacity with the rate of discharge 
was touched upon. The paper concluded 
with a reference to the extreme importance 
of the chemical purity of the materials, not 
only of those used in the manufacture of the 
plates, but also of the acid, and even of the 
water used for filling up. In illustration of the 
paper specimens were shown which had been 
kindly lent by the D. P. Battery Company, the 
Electrical Power Storage Company, and the 
Tudor Accumulator Company. 
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THE INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
AND ARBITRATION. 


WE are requested to publish the following 
correspondence :— 
5, Arundel-street, Strand, W.C. 
December 14, 1903. 


To the President of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, 9, Conduit-street, W. 


Dear Sir,—During the last few years we 
have been concerned in a large number of 
arbitrations which have taken place before 
gentlemen appointed by the President for the 
time being of your Institute. 

It is, we need not say, of great benefit to 
litigants in the special class of cases which are 
the subject of such arbitrations to have an ar- 


bitrator with technical knowledge and 
practical experience. ‘ ’ 
There is, however, one aspect in which the 


result of these arbitrations have repeatedly 
produced grave dissatisfaction and, we may 
fairly venture to submit, grave injustice to 
litigants. 

It has become and is a uniform practice 
amongst arbitrators appointed by your 





ee 


Institute to direct, whatever be the result of 
the arbitration, that each side shall bear its 
own costs and pay one half of the costs of 
the award. We do not deny that there may 
be cases in which such an order is fair, but 
the universal application must produce jn 
many cases grave injustice. You are doubt. 
less aware that in arbitrations conducted 
before the Official Referee of the Court, or 
before barristers of the highest standing. the 
— is to order that the costs of the 
itigant who is subtantially successful should 
be paid by the party who improperly in the 
event forced litigation upon him. And this 
practice has a foundation in natural justice, 

Suppose the case—a perfectly common one— 
where A. claims from B., say, 200/. B. will 
not pay, arbitration ensues. A. recovers say 
1802. or 1907. The proceedings have, however 
lasted a day or two, and A.’s costs amount to 
1207. If an arbitrator directs under these cir- 
cumstances that each side should pay its own 
costs and half the costs of the award, A, 
making an honest claim and establishing it, 
loses perhaps the whole of his profit on a con. 
tract, because B. improperly contests his 
claim. 

In a case recently decided by an appointee 
of the President of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, a claim of about 2007. was 
made on a contract of under 1,000. The 
defendant not only denied liability for the 
200/., but counter-claimed for about 800/., an 
amount almost equal to the contract figure. 
Every item was contested by the defendant, 
and on counsel’s advice the plaintiff gave up 
a number of small items, although he entirely 
believed in his right to them, rather than 
multiply expense by pressing them. The case 
lasted four days by reason of the defendant 
disputing every item, and by reason of con- 
sideration having to be given to the counter- 
claim, which had no sort of solid basis. The 
award, after considering claim and counter- 
claim, found the plaintiff was entitled to 165/, 
—the difference between which sum and the 
sum claimed was largely made up of items 
abandoned under the circumstances above 
mentioned; nevertheless, the usual order as to 
costs made by members of your Institute was 
made. This means that the builder, though 
making a perfectly fair claim, has to derive 
no benefit from the arbitration, and has to 
lose his profit on the contract; although the 
responsibility for litigation having to be re- 
sorted to rests with the defendant. 

This is not an isolated case. Very many 
instances could be brought to your notice of a 
similar description. Nor, we would especially 
have you understand, are we making var sort 
of complaint against the particular gentleman 
who sat as arbitrator in the case which we have 
instanced. His courtesy and ability ard care- 
ful consideration of all points raised were 
most marked. It is the system we venture to 
criticise. : 

We have been and are much concerned with 
building arbitrations. We are not seeking in 
any way to attack the award in the case which 
we have mentioned. We feel, however, that 
the matter is one which we can fairly bring to 
your notice, and, if you think proper, you 
might give the subject your consideration, or 
even invite discussion amongst your members 
upon it. 

We can honestly assure you that the present 
system is practically rendering useless the 
otherwise useful and valuable assistance of 
members of your Institute as arbitrators, and 
it is because we feel that sufficient considera- 
tion may not have been given to it, and that 
the matter is one of really public importance. 
that we have ventured to take the unusual 
course of inviting your attention to the ques- 
tion. Trusting that, in trespassing so largely 
upon your time, our motives may _ not _be 
misunderstood, we beg to remain, sir, faith- 
fully yours, BraBy AND MAcDONALD. 





19, Conduit-street, W. 
January 11, 1904. 


Dear Strs,—I am directed by my Council 
to say that they have given very careful con- 
sideration to your letter of December 14. 

Assuming the facts to be as you state they 
quite agree with your argument; but they do 
not agree that it is at all a general practice 
on the part of the arbitrators to direct that 
each side shall bear its own costs and pay one 
half of the award.—I am, dear sirs, yours 
faithfully, W. J. Locke, Secretary. 

Messrs. Braby and Macdonald, 

Dacre House, Arundel-street, Strand, W.C. 
—____e-<>e—_—_—_ 

SunpeRLaND Town Hawt Comperition.—Mr. 
Jas. A. Swan writes that he believes the 
design mentioned in our review as that 0 
“J. A. Watson” was really his, and that there 
was a mistake in the name. Our representa- 
tive says that he read “ Watson,” but there 
may have been a mistake, owing to the notice 
or signature not being clearly written. 
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GTON FREE LIBRARY COM- 
ERDIN PETITION. 

We are requested to publish the following 
letter :— 

BrrMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

March 4, 1904. 

Competition for Erdington Free Library 

and Municipal Buildings. 

Dear Sir,—We are instructed by the Council 
of the Birmingham Architectural Association 
to express regret that the award of the 
professional assessor 18 proposed to be set 
aside, as such a course is unwarranted in this 
instance, and is prejudicial to the fair con- 
duct of architectural competitions in the 
the members of the Council are of the 
opinion that the design placed first by the 
assessor well merits its position, for the 
abilities shown in the compact planning, dis- 
position of departments and economy. Clause 
4. of the conditions issued to competitors, 
states that the work would be given to the 
author of the design placed first by the 
assessor, subject to his qualifications being, 
in the opinion of the assessor and Council, 
sufficient to warrant his being given the work. 

Messrs. Ashford and Gladding are 
Associates of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects (by examinations 1893 and 1894), 
which alone is sufficient guarantee that they 
are capable of carrying out the work 
successfully. 

Utmost fairness cannot be too strongly 
urged for competitors in public competitions, 
and very grave objections should be brought 
forward before the professional assessor’s 
award is thrown aside. 

Many members of the Council of the Bir- 
mingham Architectural Association, although 
unsuccessful, are quite in accord with the 
assessor’s verdict. 

A copy of this letter has been sent to the 
local papers.—Yours truly, 

G. H. Vernon Cate, 
GERALD McMIcHagL, 
Hon. Secs. Birmingham Architectural 
Association. 
The Borough Surveyor, Erdington. 
a oe oe 
COMPETITIONS. 

New Corton Excuaner, LivERPOoL.—We 
understand that on the 15th inst. drawings are 
to be sent in for the competition (limited to 
Liverpool architects) for the new Cotton Ex- 
change at Liverpool, to cost 130,000/. Mr. 
Briggs, of Liverpool, is the assessor. 

MetHopist CoLLEGE, MANCHESTER.—In the 
limited competition for extensions to the 
Primitive Methodist College, Alexandra Road, 
Manchester, nine sets of drawings were sub- 
mitted. The Committee appointed Mr. Henry 
Hartley, of Liverpool, as assessor, and he 
awarded the premiums as follows :—First 
premium, 50/., Mr. F. W. Dixon, of Trevelyan- 
buildings (Manchester) ; second premium, 30/., 
Messrs, Grayson and Ould (Liverpool) ; third pre- 
mium, 20/., Messrs. Ewan Harper and Brothers 
(Birmingham) ; fourth premium, 15/., Messrs. 
Sankey and Cubbon (Manchester); fifth 
premium, 10/., Mr. W. H. Dinsley (Chorley). 
The College Committee approved the assesgor’s 
award and have instructed Mr. Dixon to proceed 
with the work. The cost will be about 18,0002. 

NEw Free Liprary, CLITHEROE.—A joint 
meeting of Clitheroe Town Council and the Free 
Library Committee was held in the Town Hall 
recently, at which the plans for the new Carnegie 
Library, prepared by Messrs. Butterworth and 
Duncan, Rochdale, and Mr. Sandbach, Black- 
—_ were reconsidered, when those of the 
4 were accepted. The proposed structure 

a building of Yorkshire dressed stone in the 
wenalssance style. Theend facing Castle-street 
'S @ Segment of a circle and carried forward at 
sag aah form of a tower, being 50 ft. high 

€ basement. At the top of the tower 
ve three ornamental dormer windows. The 
uilding is three stories high from York-street. 
bd entrance will be from Church-street, 
span Dae present library. There will be a 
= ibule giving access to a circular hall. 
m the entrance-hall, which also forms the 
pane Space, a staircase rises to the first 
a a — giving access to the committee 
will hy general reading-room. The latter 
kale a be bey tables for the accommoda- 
room will be acy in| end a circular 
Pipe oo viene /S y columns, forming 
joc an pings part for students. _The archi- 
in the lending Mace ae le a 
: ; e basement will be 


occupied as a wo : 
rk and store r . 
chamber, ete. oom, heating 








MANCHESTER NEw InFirmarRy.—The Board 
of Management of the Manchester Royal 
Infirmary held a special meeting on Monday 
to receive the report of Mr. J. J. Burnet, of 
Glasgow, the assessor appointed to consider 
the plans submitted to them for the erection 
of a new Infirmary on the Stanley-grove site. 
The Board selected twelve architects or firms 
of architects, whom they invited to prepare 
designs for the proposed Infirmary, and Mr. 
Burnet’s selection was in favour of a design 
marked “ B.” This proved to be the work of 
Mr. Edwin T. Hall and Mr. John Brooke, of 
London and Manchester. Accordingly the 
Board appointed Mr. Hall and Mr. Brooke joint 
architects for the building of the new Infirmary. 
The assessor, in his report, said that with trivial 
exceptions all the plans fulfil the ‘‘ conditions of 
competition,” and each might be said fairly to 
meet the requirements. “ Without exception 
the designs are very carefully worked out, and 
it is only after repeated and most detailed 
examinations that I felt able to place first the 
design marked ‘ B.’ I do so as it seems to me 
in the disposition of its buildings on the site, in 
the efficiency of each for its purpose, and in their 
contiguity to exhibit in a greater degree than 
any of the others that simplicity and directness 
which is characteristic of all good planning and 
is so necessary to efficient and economic adminis- 
tration, and to afford that openness to sunlight 
and air which is so important an element in 
such curative establishments. The architectural 
treatment throughout is essentially in harmony 
with the plan, broad and simple in its lines, 
and free from elaboration and extravagance in 
ornament. The frontage to Oxford-street shows 
a dignified and imposing building, characteristic 
of its purpose and site, and essentially worthy 
of your city. Your surveyor, Mr. Windsor, has 
examined the drawings, the author’s report and 
his cost, and reports to me that the execution 
of this scheme will entail an expenditure of 
324,000/., with an additional 16,500/. if the full 
600 beds are provided.” The Stanley-grove 
site consists of about twelve acres, and the new 
Infirmary will have a frontage to Oxford-road 
of about 500 ft., with Union Chapel on its south 
side and the Eye Hospital on the north. The 
institution will contain some 20 wards and 
about 600 beds. In style, says the Manchester 
Guardian, the buildings designed by Mr. Hall 
and Mr. Brooke are of classical composition, 
and the Infirmary itself is planned upon the 
pavilion principle. The front of the new 
Infirmary will consist of three blocks, that 
in the centre being surmounted by a dome 
and clock similar to those which adorn the 
present building, and the side blocks each having 
a tower. The building in the centre will be 
devoted to administrative purposes; on the 
south will be the nurses’ home (containing 
about 300 beds), and on the north the teaching 
department. Behind these three blocks long 
“surgical”? and * medical” corridors will run 
east and west, with pavilion wards ranging 
from them. The wards are to be of two stories, 
but will be so constructed that a third story may 
be added, if necessary, at some future time. 
Attached to the surgical wards are the necessary 
operating theatres. The remaining portion 
of the irregular area is devoted to some other 
important departments of the work of the 
Infirmary. The out-patients’ department is 
to be a separate building, with a frontage into 
Nelson-street (behind the Eye Hospital). 
Here also will be the entrance to the casualty 
ward, and on this side, too, will be the eye, skin, 
and ear wards and the gynecological wards. 
The pathological department will be situate on 
the south of the Infirmary buildings. All the 
designs submitted to the assessor will be 
exhibited to the public in the course of the next 
few weeks at the City Art Gallery. In appoint- 
ing Mr. Hall and Mr. Brooke their architects 
the Board reserve to themselves the right to 
alter or vary the plans, so that the design now 
under consideration is not necessarily the one 
which will be adopted eventually. 
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Giascow Buitpinc Trapes Excuance.—On 
the 2nd inst., in the Exchange, Colonel Ben- 
nett delivered a lecture to the members and 
friends on “A Tour in Italy.”’ The lecturer 
confined himself principally to dealing with 
the architectural features of the various 
Italian towns visited. He devoted himself 
especially to a detailed description of St. 
Mark’s, Venice. The lecture was illustrated 
by a large number of photographs of the sub- 
jects dealt with, which were displayed by 
Tesolin, 











ROYAL COMMISSION ON LONDON 
LOCOMOTION. 


Art the sitting of this Commission on Thurs- 
day last week, evidence was given by the 
inventor of the mono-rail, Mr. F. B. Behr. 
He said that it appeared to him that the 
creation of a central authority not only to 
regulate the traffic itself, but to determine 
what class of railways or tramways, or what 
streets, should be built, was of the utmost 
importance in view of many mistakes which 
had already been made in the designing 
and providing means of communication in 
London in the past. As an instance he men- 
tioned the tube railways already authorised 
and partly constructed. In many places those 
tubes duplicated each other for considerable 
distances, at an enormous cost and waste of 
capital. One instance was in the City, from 
Moorgate-street to Finsbury, and another was 
the case of the Waterloo and Baker-street line, 
and the Charing-cross and Hampstead line, 
which for more than a mile ran within an 
average distance of half-a-mile of each other. 
He considered that the enormous sums spent 
on tubes might be more advantageously em- 
ployed on the construction of overhead 
railways. The great prejudice against over- 
head railways in London was due principally 
to the idea that they were very ugly and 
would disfigure the streets. Certainly in some 
places—New York was one—they had been 
designed in a very ugly manner. Overhead 
railways had been built on the Continent, 
however, which, instead of disfiguring the 
streets, had, in many cases, ‘“‘added new 
features of architectural beauty to them.’’ He 
mentioned Berlin as an instance, and in order 
to show the Commission the effect of such 
railways, he submitted for their inspection a 
set of photographs of the overhead railways 
in that city. It was quite possible to design 
overhead railways on lines running at the 
back of houses, and not in the centre of the 
streets; this had been done in Berlin in some 
instances, and such a system would be quite 
possible in some part of London, and would 
not cost more than 200,000. a mile. Over- 
head railways had the advantage of being 
in the open air. He had designed two lines 
of mono-rail for London. One, 12 miles in 
length, would be from East to West, through 
North London; starting from the Royal Oak, 
by Edgware-road, and proceeding through St. 
John’s Wood, Camden Town, King’s Cross, 
Islington, Haggerston, and Hackney to the 
Albert and Victoria Docks. There would 
be three branch lines of a total length 
of 5 miles 5 furlongs; one from the Royal 
Oak to Willesden Junction, another from 
Haggerston to Old Broad Street, and another 
going by Stepney to Limehouse. He sub- 
mitted plans and sections, &c., of these lines, 
which would, he estimated, cost 100,0002. per 
mile. Another line of mono-rail which he had 
designed would start from the Houses of 
Parliament, and, proceeding along the Chelsea 
Embankment, would terminate, at Putney 
Bridge Station. Mono-railways had many 
advantages, among them being cheapness, the 
possibility of passing under existing road 
bridges in many cases, the use of very sharp 
curves without much friction, and the absolute 
impossibility of derailment. 

Mr. Francis Fox, of the firm of Sir Douglas 
Fox and Partners, was the next witness. He 
said that he was a member of the technical 
commission of experts for the Simplon Tunnel 
through the Alps, and had had a large ex- 
erience in tunnelling. He was strongly in 
avour of shallow tunnels or subways where 
the conditions permitted, as they were more 
accessible for the public, required no lifts and 
comparatively few steps, and were more easily 
ventilated. Under new and very wide streets 
such subways would be satisfactory, but he 
strongly deprecated the proposal to construct 
them under existing dhesennhtenes in the 
metropolis on account of the great danger 
to adjacent property. London stood on 
eee deposits which rested on a bed of 
gravel and sand, and these rested on the 
great bed of London clay. In consequence of 
that formation all water falling on the surface, 
except that conveyed direct to the sewers, and 
all natural springs penetrated through the 
sand, and ran in underground streams of vary- 
ing depth upon the upper surface of the 
London clay. If shallow subways were con- 
structed they would be almost wholly in that 
bed of sand and gravel. Adjacent pro- 
perty would have to be undermined down 
to the clay, and the entire system of sewers 
and house drainage would have to be re- 
constructed. The Lae in inevitably results 
in the drawing away of sand from beneath 
adjacent property, and that would result in 
varying degrees of damage. An _ illustration 
of this was at St. Paul’s Cathedral, and 
another occurred during the construction of 
the Park branch of the Mersey Railway at 
Birkenhead. It was to obviate such effects 
that the late Mr. Greathead adopted the 
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system of deep-level tubes in the clay. To further enlargement or improvement. The 


abandon the tube system for shallow subways 
would, in his opinion, be a retrograde step. 


Dealing with the question of the ventilation | 
of tubes witness said that to ensure healthy | 


ventilation the entire air in a tunnel 
should be changed every hour during 
the periods of dense traffic. Coming to | 


the question of the prevention of fire and | 


yanic on tube railways, he outlined what had 
nas done in this direction on the new Great 
Noithern and City Railway, and the various 
other London tubes, and said that most of the 
_ necessary precautions had been adopted before 
the recent fatal fire on the Paris Underground 
Railway. One point he wished particularly to 
emphasise—the covering of all leads and 
circuits should be of some non-flammable 
material, as gutta-percha when fired produced 
dense volumes of smoke. 


——  —0~-e 


Memoria, Statvur, Hexnam.—On the 29th 
ult., the Benson statue, to the memory of the 
late Colonel G. E. Benson, R.A., was placed 
in position on the carved stone pedestal at the 
top of Beaumont-street, Hexham. The 
statue is a bronze figure, and represents the 
deceased in the African, or khaki, uniform of 
a colonel, holding in his hands a pair of field- 
glasses. The sculptor is Mr. John Tweedy, of 
Chelsea. 


SZllustrations. 


NEW BUILDINGS AT CAMBRIDGE. 





E give, on a large scale, the street 
and court elevations of Mr. T. G. 
Jackson’s long range of new build- 
ings in Downing-street for 





the subject of an article in our last issue. We 


| should have preferred to have published the 


illustration in the same issue, but it was not 
convenient to disturb arrangements which had 
already been made for that week’s illustrations. 

The drawings are elevations made _ before 
the buildings were carried out, but as far as 
we noticed, there is no departure from the 


| design shown here except in the detail of the 


sculptured animals at the foot of the external 
staircase, which, as indicated here, are different 


| from those actually executed. 
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HOLLINGTON HOUSE, NEAR NEWBURY. 


Tuts house is quite new throughout, and stands 
on the site of the original house of the same 
name—viz., a small cottage residence which 
had been added to by an amateur architect 


the | 
| University of Cambridge. which were partly | ; ha 
? : 8 } | a less formal style, and a liberal use has been 


some years ago and was totally unfit for , 


new house is built of Guiting stone, the principal 
front and entrance wing being relieved by piers 
of red brick, of which material the chimneys 
also are built. The stone dressings to windows 
are of Taynton stone, and the roofs are covered 
with local tiles which have been dipped in @ 
special solution to give them a brown colour. | 
The north-east wing of the house is treated in 


made of oak half-timber work and song 
plaster. The principal rooms on the grouné 
floor are panelled with oak, and a feature 1s 
made of the entrance-hall, which is carried to 


the height of the first-floor ceiling. A gallery 
is carried across the end and above the 0a 


gallery 


panelling. which extends up to the anels 


front; the walls are treated with plaster pant 
and the ceiling is divided into bays by = 
with fruit and flower enrichment. There 18 
ample cellar-room under the north-east wing, 
in which are situated the heating apparatus, 
wine and beer cellars, coals, and lumber-rooms: 
A subway is provided under the — 
corridors, in which are placed the electric . oa 
and heating supplies, ete. The house 18 i! for 
electricity, and there is an electric lift 10 
luggage and coals. bi 

The work has been carried out by Messts- 
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Wheeler Brothers, of Reading, under the super- 
vision of Mr. 8. Windebank, clerk of the works. 
The engineering works have been designed and 
carried out under the superintendence of Mr. 
E. Wingfield Bowles. 

; ARTHUR C. BLOMFIELD. 





GALLERY AND BALL-ROOM. 

Tus room forms a portion of additions 
made to a large Yorkshire mansion, and serves 
the purpose of providing additional accom- 
modation for entertainments as well as for 
the display of valuable pictures. 

All the woodwork—including the floor—is of 
fumed Austrian oak. The walls above the 
dado are covered with Tynecastle tapestry with 
raised pattern and painted green. 

The carving of the woodwork was done by 
Mr. Ralph Hedley, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, and 
the ceiling by Messrs. G. Jackson and Son, of 
London. 

The architects are Messrs. Clark and Moscrop, 
of Darlington. 


A TOWN HOUSE. 

Tus house was designed with a view to 
making a slight departure from the ordinary 
London house. The front door becomes the 
central feature of the elevation, leading to a 
large entrance-hall, while the dining-room is 
raised to the first floor, to bring it to the same 
level as the drawing-room. The drawing was 
exhibited in the Royal Academy in 1898. 

FE. W. ALLFREY. 








PREMIATED HOUSES IN PARIS. 

A CORRESPONDENT in Paris writes to say that 
the arrangement of the kitchen and water- 
closet in the plan of M. Hodanger’s flats, 
published in our issue of February 27, is not 
exactly as the plan makes it appear. The 
water-closet is not lighted by a borrowed light 
from the kitchen, but by a light from the court- 
yard, over a low cupboard not the whole 
height of the kitchen. This is better, no 
doubt, than the apparent arrangement; it is 
to be hoped that the window is made to open ; 
but in any case the proximity of the water- 
closet door to the kitchen door, in a confined 
corner of the plan, would be strongly con- 
demned by English sanitarians. 


———_e--e—___- 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Tue Rockx-Cut Tomss or Ex AMaRNA. By 
N. de G. Davies. Thirteenth memoir of the 
archeological survey of Egypt. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner, & Co.) 

StaIneD Guass. By Lew's F. Day. 
man and Hall. 4s.) 


—_——_—_«~+-e—___—_ 
Correspondence. 


WOODEN BUILDINGS IN LONDON. 

Sir,—On page 254 you review the year-book 
of the Incorporated Association of Municipal 
and County Engireers, in which is a paper on 
wooden structures and the powers of Metro- 
politan Borough Councils. I cannot help think- 
ing that Mr. J. Patten Barber has taken the 
wrong view of this question. 

It is unfortunate that the London Building 
Act omits the definition of a ‘ building,” but 
the sole cause of all the trouble of which Mr. 
Barber complains is the absurdity of taking 
one section out of the Building Act. In the 
hands of the Borough Council local influence 
may secure a licence which a central body 
would refuse, and nothing could be worse for 
the public than the multiplication of wooden 
buildings. 

My view is that no wooden buildings should 
he licensed, and that the new Building Act 
Should require (as was the case with sky-signs) 
that all wooden structures should be removed 
within two years of the passing of the Act. In 
some neighbourhoods the gardens and_back- 
yards are so covered with shanties that some 
day there will be a very serious fire. 

Instead of making the erection of wooden 
buildings and structures more easy, I would 
make it more difficult, and to that end would 
Sliggest the repeal of the absurd section of the 
London Government Bill. SURVEYOR. 


(Chap- 








THE TORQUAY LIBRARY COM. 
PETITION. 


. 5tR,—In reference to yo i -day’ 
issue of iniive oy the Teogeee 


The Builder relative to the Torquay 





Library Competition, I should like to say 
that I, too, received the circular, dated 
February 17, referred to by your correspon- 
dent, also many days after the date at the 
head of the circular and within about a fort- 
night of the expiration of the time allowed 
for completion of the drawings. The informa- 
tion in the clause about windows was given 
to me under date January 5 in answer to 
inquiries I made under date December 18, 
and, of course, ought to have been sent to 
all other competitors on the same date. By 
this circular of February 17 date, we are also 
coolly told that the Assessor considers that the 
accommodation asked for cannot be given for 
the money allowed, but that ‘‘in the con- 
sideration of the designs he will give great 
weight to those which show, by their economy 
of arrangement and design, the nearest 
approach to the figure given in the condi- 
tions.”’ 

To draw up conditions which cannot, by 


any possibility, be genuinely fulfilled is both | 


unfair to competitors, and shows a _ lament- 
able want of consideration for the architec- 
tural profession generally, and to fire off bomb- 
shells of the nature of this circular at the 
competitors within a few days of the time for 
sending in drawings does not relieve those 
responsible from blame in this connexion. 
rom a careful study of the replies 1 
received, and from all the other information 
furnished to competitors, I concluded that the 
Corporation had not bestowed sufficient con- 
sideration on the business to insure a satis- 
factory result either to themselves or to com- 
petitors, I therefore refrained from wasting 
my time on the work, and hope that few of 
my professional brothers have been beguiled 
into sending in designs, and that the Corpora- 
tion will get that for which they have made 
preparations—viz., a muuuled-up building in 
accordance with the muddled-up requirements. 
The site is, to my mind, quite unsuitable for 
a Library and Municipal Offices, flanked as 
it is on one side by a towéring furniture 
depository, which will constantly menace with 
destruction by fire the valuable books of the 
library and records in the Municipal Offices. 
The moral of all this is, that those about to 
promote competitions should, as the “‘ Sugges- 
tions,”’ etc., of the R.I.B.A. say, ‘‘ appoint as 
Assessor one or more architects of established 
reputation”? as their very first step, and that 
these Assessors should not only report on the 


relative merits of the designs, but also draw | 


up the conditions upon which the designa are 
to be based. 

The only way to force promoters to do this 
is for architects to abstain from competing 
when this course is not pursued; while, at the 
same time, every effort should continue to 
be made by the R.1.B.A. and the Competi- 
tion Reform Society to bring about a better 
way of managing competitions than too often 
obtains at present. W. B. Hopkins. 

London, March 5. 

[*,* See our Note on page 276: from which our corre- 
spondent will see that the committee have acted with- 
out consulting the assessor.—ED.] 


—__—_—_o-@-e—_—__—_—_ 
The Student's Column. 


ARCHES.—XI. 


4) NOTHER arch theory, based on the 
hypothesis of least thrust at the 
crown, is that of Dr. Scheffler,* 
in which, however, no account is 
taken of the horizontal components of the 
external forces. 

This theory does not, as is sometimes stated, 








TABLE II.—For THE APPLICATION OF SCHEFFLER’S THEORY. 


as developed by Scheffler, the theory gives the 
position of the line of pressures for iacom- 
pressible voussoirs, but its author recognises 
the fact that compression of the material affects 
the line of resistance so that it will be diverted 
towards the centre line at points where it would 
otherwise be in close proximity to the outer 
boundary of the arch ring. 

For the purpose of illustrating the applica- 
tion of this theory, we will take, as an example, 
a segmental arch, of which the left-hand half is 
shown in Fig. 54. The span of the entire arch 
is 50 ft., with a rise of 10 ft. Tce voussoirs 
have the uniform depth of 2 ft. 6 in., and the 
arch is surmounted by a masonry spandrel 
wall, the top of which is 2 ft. 10 in. above the 
crown. In the determination of the line of 
resistance for this arch we will follow the 
exposition of Scheffler’s theory, as given in 
| Cain’s “‘ Practical Theory of Voussoir Arches.” 
| Dealing with the semi-arch, represented in 
| Fig. 54, it is necessary to ascertain the value 
| and point of application of the resultant of 
the externa' forces acting upon portions of 
the arch above the joints, considered successively 
from the crown to the springing. It is assumed 
that the lengths of the voussoirs have not been 
settled. Therefore, for the purpose of the 
present demonstration, we divide the ha'f span 
of 25 ft. into five equal portions, as shown in 
the diagram, and draw tentative radial joints 
through the points A, B, C, D, E, and F. 

The load on any part of the arch is then 
assumed to be proportional to the area imme- 
diately above it. For instance, the load on 
K C B J is assumed to be proportional to the 
area NS T O. 

It should be observed, however, that the load 
on the joint C K is actually K CS T BJ, and 
not NS TO. The amount of the error varies 
with the form of the arch, being at a minimum 
near the crown of a flat segmental arch, and at 
a maximum near the springing of a semi- 
circular arch. 

Scheffler gives the following approximately 
accurate method for altering the positions of 
the joints to correct errors of the kind here 
mentioned :— 

Let A BC, Fig. 55, be the side of the trapezoid, 
and B D the uncorrected joint. From c midway 
between C and D draw the line c A; also draw 
| C b parallel to ¢ A, and b d para'lel to B D. 
Then 6 d will represent the corrected joint. 
The error would also be eliminated by deter- 
mining the separate weights of C S T B and 
K C B J, in Fig. 54, and combining them into 
a single resultant for the weight on the joint 
C K. Or, by drawing the arch to a large scale 
on cardboard, then cutting out the various 
polygons which represent the loads, the amount 
of the latter could be determined from the 
weights of the corresponding sections of the 
cardboard, and the centre of gravity of each 
section could be found experimentally. 

When the areas representing the loads have 
been determined, it is necessary to find the 
values of the several loads and the distances of 
their centres of gravity from a vertical line 
drawn through the crown of the arch, and 
also to ascertain the values and positions of 
the centres of gravity of the loads above the 
several joints. 

Table II. gives the data necessary for these 
operations. The lengths of the medial lines 
of the several trapezoids are given in the 
column | of Table II. In column 5 are the 
products of the values in columns 3 and 4. 








Column 6 gives the continued sums of the 





Values and Positions of the Centres of Gravity; 
of the Loads. 




















Data for Values and Centres of Gravity of the Loads 
over the Several Joints. 
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of the arch are incompressible. It is true that, 


* “Theorie der Gewélbe, Futtermauern, und eisernen 


Briicken,” Brunswick; and “Traité de la Stabilité des 


Constructions,” Paris. 


assume that the stones forming the voussoirs | quantities in column 3 ; column 7 the continued 


sums of the quantities in column 5; and the 
figures in column 8 have been arrived at by 
dividing the quantities in column 7 by the 
corresponding quantities in column 6. 
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The next step is to determine the least crown 
thrust, which being applied at a—the upper 
limit of the middie third of the crown joint— 
will be sufficient to insure the safety of the 
semi-arch from failure by rotation. The centre 
of moments for each joint is taken to be situated 
on the lower boundary line of the middle third 
of the arch ring. 

Then to insure equilibrium about any joint 

Q=Wr+y 

Where Q = horizontal thrust at the crown ; 
y = the arms of the horizontal thrust ; W = the 
load above any joint ; and x = the arm of the 
load W. 

The value of W for each joint is given in 
column 6 of Table II., in terms of the weight 
of one cubic foot of the masonry. The value 
of x for any joint is the horizontal distance 





between the resultant of the load above the | 
joint and the centre of the moments for the | 


joint ; and to find the value of x for any joint, 


shown in Fig. 54, we must first take the hori- | 


zontal distance between a and the centre 
of moments, and then“deduct the horizontal 


distance between a and the centre of gravity of | 
, the line of resistance is simple and convenient, 


the load above the joint under consideration, 
the latter distance being stated in column 8 of 
Table IT. 


The required quantities for the va’ue of x are | 
stated in Table III., the first in column 2, the | 


second in column 3, and the difference in 


column 4, 


, sented in Fig. 47, p. 


the superincumbent loads above joints Nos. 1 
and 2, taking the value from column 1, Table ITI. 
From the point g, lay off the line g h, represent- 
ing the value of Q, the horizontal crown thrust, 
taking the necessary quantity, as before, from 
the bottom line of column 6, Table III. Con- 
nect the points h and /, completing the triangle 
of forces, and the line h f will represent the 
resultant pressure on the second joint C K. 
Producing the line h f to intersect the joint 
C K, we find the point 7 to be the centre of 
pressure for that joint. 

Following a similar course, we obtain the 
triangles of forces:—k 1 m, o p q, s t u, and 
w x y, giving the centres of pressure for the 
succeeding joints. A line joining the centres 
of pressure a e j n r v and z would be the line 





| of resistance of the arch, but this is omitted 


from the diagram for the sake of avoiding 
confusion. 

Having thus determined the line of resistance, 
the stability of the proposed arch can be con- 
sidered in the manner discussed in Article IX., 
pp. 229-230. 

The above described method of constructing 


but its adoption involves the assumption that 
the external forces are vertical, which we know 
is not a correct hypothesis. 

The student will find it instructive to compare 
the lines of resistance for the semi-arch repre- 
229, (1) as afforded by 


Tasie II].—For THE APPLICATION OF SCHEFFLER’S THEORY. 


























— ——-|! . 
s 
~~ 2 Horizontal Horizontal Area of the Area of the ‘ 3 
| Area*%of the Distance from | Distance from |Load about the} Thrust about a toad t 
No. of | Load above |1 to the Centrea to the Centre| Centre of the Centre of Rotation about the 
Joint. each Joint. |of Moments for’ of Gravity of | Resistance of | Resistance of Joints , 
| (= W) jthe Joints. the Loads over, the Joints. | each Joint. a 
| the Joints. | (= 2) | (= y) sa 
: | $$ | —— moe 
| 
1 27-0 | 4:8 | 2°5 | 2°3 | 1°15 54:0 
2 57°5 9°6 51 | 4°5 | 2°09 123°6 
3 95°5 44 | 81 63 | 3°72 116-9 
4 144°5 19°2 11°3 79 6°16 185°3 
5 210°5 240 14:7 9°3 9°60 204°0 
6 235°9 25°6 16-0 9°6 11°00 205°9 
Col. 1 2 3 + 5 6 





The values of y for the several joints are given 
in column 5, of Table III., and the values of 
the horizontal thrust required to insure safety 
against rotation about the several joints, can 
be obtained by the formula given above after 
substitution of the foregoing data. These 
values are stated in column 6 of Table IIL, 
where it will be seen that the maximum 
horizontal thrust is at joint No. 6, which con- 
sequently is the joint of rupture. This position 
of the joint of rupture is only what might 
have been expected (see Article X., p. 258), as 
the angular distance of joint No. 6 from the 
crown of the arch is little more than 43 degrees. 

The final step is to construct the line of 
resistance for the semi-arch. For this purpose 
it is first necessary to find the centre of 
pressure on joint No. 1, the joint next 
to the crown, in the following manner :— 
Draw a horizontal line through a and lay off a 
distance a b, representing, to any convenient 
scale, the horizontal distance from the point a 
to the centre of gravity of the load above joint 
No. 1, taking the value of this distance from 
column 3, Table III. The point b is that 
through which acts the weight of the section 
O T U I, approximately equal to that of 
JBTUTI. Next, lay off from b, also to a 
convenient scale, the vertical line b c, represent- 
ing the superincumbent load, or, in other 
words, the area of the load above joint No. 1, 
taking for this the value stated in column 1, 
Table III. Then lay off from the point c, the 
line c d representing the value of Q, the horizon- 
tal crown thrust required to insure safety against 
rotation, taking the necessary quantity from 
the bottom line of column 6, Table III. Con- 
nect the points d and b, and, in accordance with 
mechanical principles, the line d b will represent 
the resultant pressure on the first joint BJ. By 
producing the line d b to intersect the joint B J, 
we find the point e to be the centre of pressure 
for that joint. 

The centre of pressure for the second joint is 
found by laying off from a, the horizontal 
distance a f representing, to the same scale 
as before, the distance from the point a to the 
centre of gravity of the load above joint No. 2, 
taking the value from column 3, Table III. 
Lay off from f, to the scale previously used, 
the vertical line f g, representing the weight of 











Scheffler’s theory, and (2) by the theory de- 
scribed in Article IX. 
On p. 229 we have an equilibrium polygon 








for the arch in question, and from this it jg 
easy to draw the line of resistance, which we 
have indicated in Fig. 56 by continuous lines, 

A line of resistance should then be constructed 
in accordance with Scheffler’s theory, disregard. 
ing the horizontal components of the external 
forces, and taking the necessary data from 
Table I. After laying off the crown thrust 
and the loads as given in the table, the re. 
mainder of the construction is similar to that 
explained in Article IX. The line of resistance 
so obtained is indicated in Fig. 56 by broken 
lines. , 

Comparison of the two lines of resistance 
shows that they are fairly in agreement above 
the joint of rupture for this particular arch 
whereas the divergence is considerable below 
that joint, and increases as the springing jg 
approached. It follows, therefore, that if 
reliance be placed upon Scheffler’s theory, 
the thickness of the arch at the springing must 
be greater than that which is required by the 
other theory. As a matter of fact, the thick. 
ness will be greater than is actually necessary, 

It should be observed that in taking the value 
of the crown thrust from Table [., the correct 
quantity for employment is the maximum 
value on the fourth line of the column headed 
= wu+y. This is the thrust that would 
establish a condition of equilibrium about the 
joint of rupture, which we already know to be 
joint No. 4. If the quantity on the last line 
of the same column were employed, the 
erroneous result would be obtained that is 
indicated by the dotted line of resistance, in 
Fig. 56, tangent to the intrados, a condition 
absolutely incompatible with stability. But 
such a line of resistance would be entirely 
wrong, for we have already proved the arch to 
be perfectly safe. The point is worthy of 
careful attention, as the erroneous method here 
indicated necessarily tends to heavy and waste- 
ful construction. 


———0--e—____- 
METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS BOARD. 


THE usual meeting of this Board was held 
on Saturday last week at the Offices, Victoria- 
embankment. Among the _ correspondence 
received was a letter from the Local Govern- 
ment Board approving of the amended plans 
of the laundry buildings, disinfector and 
destructor houses at the Southern Hospital. 
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Fastern and Western Hospitals.—On the 
recommendation of the Works Committee, it 
was agreed to_make application to the Local 
Government Board for sanction to the 
Managers inviting tenders for wiring the 
astern and Western Hospitals for electric- 
lighting purposes. Six firms will be selected. 

Joyce Green Hospital.—On the recommen- 
dation of the same Committee, the following 
was agreed to:—‘‘ That the quantity surveyor 
who took out the quantities relating to Messrs. 
Leslie and Co.’s main contract for the erec- 
tion of the Joyce Green Hospital be called 
upon to pay the Managers the sum of 775/. 
in settlement of the errors which he has made 
in such quantities.” 


ee 


OBITUARY. 


Dr. A. S. Murray.—It is with the greatest 
regret that we have to record the death, after 
a comparatively short illness, of Dr. A. § 
Murray, the learned archeologist and keeper 
of the Greek marbles at the British Museum. 
Dr. Murray, it is to be feared, was a martyr 
to his own strict sense of duty in fulfilling 
obligations entered into. _He had engaged to 
give four lectures on ancient sculpture at the 
Royal Academy, but at his third lecture, on 
February 22, his friends noticed his evident 
weakness and difficulty in reading, and he 
admitted that he did not feel fit to be out 
at all; and medical advice, had he asked for 
it, would probably have kept him at home 
that day; but he knew little of illness, hav- 
ing never, we believe, been absent from his 
duties for a day through illness during his 
whole long course of connexion with the 
Antiquities Department of the British Museum. 
His effort on this occasion unhappily brought 
on an attack of pneumonia, from which he 
died, in his house in the British Museum, on 
Saturday last. Dr. Murray was born in 1841, 
near Arbroath, in Forfarshire, and educated 
at the Edinburgh High School and Univer- 
sity, and was subsequently a student of the 
Berlin University, where he acquired the 
familiarity with the German language and 
German methods of study which is now all but 
a necessity to Greek archeologists. It was in 
1867 that he was appointed assistant to New- 
ton in the Greek Antiquities Department of the 
British Museum, w$&h which he was connected 
for the remainder of his life, succeeding New- 
ton as the head of the department. Dr. 
Murray did a great deal in the way of re- 
arranging the Greek marbles so as to add to 
the significance of their grouping. His most 
marked achievement in this respect was his 
decision to place the figures of Mausolus 
and Artemisia in the restored chariot in the 
middle of the mausoleum; a decision which 
was strongly criticised by various Greek 
archeologists, and was the subject of an 
animated discussion at one of the meetings of 
the Hellenic Society, where he read a short 
paper giving his reasons for the course he had 
taken. We believe that he was right, and 
that the two statues now occupy the position 
they actually occupied when on the top of the 
mausoleum. Dr. Murray’s main work in life 
really consisted in his management of the 
British Museum Greek department, but he found 
time to write a “History of Sculptures,” a 
“Handbook of Greek Archeology,” and a book 
on the sculptures of the Parthenon. These books, 
the “History of Sculpture” especially, are 
valuable rather for the care for accuracy with 
which they were compiled than for literary 
style, which was not his forte. He told what 
¢ knew in simple and unadorned language; 
and his lectures had the same character; t ey 
Were intended to give information, not to 
amuse a popular audience; and, in fact, we 
have seldom heard any discourses more full of 
— information in proportion to their 
ength than these four recent Academy lec- 
‘ures. His lectures, however, were not with- 
out an occasional flash of quiet humour, which 
gained additional effect from the Scotch 
accent which he had never lost. Dr. Murray 
pie the most modest and unassuming of 
— there was nothing of the learned 
e ant about him; he retained always a cer- 
a simplicity and boyishness of manner, and 
a — companion and a warm friend; 
‘lon is information about the museum collec- 
: and about Greek antiquities generally 

as at the service of all who asked for it. Dr. 
prc d has been an occasional contributor to 

. own columns, and had, in fact, promised 
poh article on a special subject as soon, he 

cee as the Academy lectures were off his 
filled. 4 promise destined never to be ful- 


Mr. Samver Quick CLEMEN 

. ; x SICK CLEMENCE.—Mr Clemence, 
- — Horley, in Surrey, on the first of 
living onth, in his eighty-fifth year, though 
well — retirement the last few years, was 
‘eens fore for quite half a century to most of 
Metro oad the building business in the 

polis In connexion with the late firm of 





Messrs. Kelk and Lucas and Messrs Lucas 
Brothers, and with the work which they have 
executed there and in various parts of the king- 
dom. Entering their service in 1845, he continued 
with them until they retired from business about 
ten years ago, and during a period of nearly 
fifty years he had the entire charge of most 
of their large contracts, and his thorough 
practical knowledge of every branch of the 
building trade is evidenced in the works which 
he superintended and carried out for them. 
Among other things, we may mention that the 
timber framework upon which the domes of 
the 1862 Exhibition were built was entirely 
designed by him, as also the travelling centres 
or scaffoldings for the nave and _ transept 
roofs. Of the dome centring he had a large 
model made, which may now be seen in the 
Museum of Models at Woolwich Arsenal, to 
which it was presented. 

Me. J. W. Twist.—Mr. J. W. Twist, 
architect, of Bloemfontein, has died suddenly 
on the farm Weltevreden, where he had been 
residing for his health. 

— $e — 
GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 

CuHurcH OF Sr. Pav, FAIRHAVEN, NEAR 
MANCHESTER.—The consecration of the new 
Church of St. Paul, Fairhaven—the watering- 
place between St. Anne’s and Lytham—took 
place on the 29th ult. The church is intended 
to hold ultimately 800 worshippers. To the 
south of the chancel is a side chapel for week- 
day services, but sufficiently open to the nave 
to be used for Sunday services. To the south 
of the chapel are large vestries, with an ad- 
iacent porch. The organ loft is north of the 
chancel, and the hydraulic engine for the 
bellows is in the basement below. The altar 
is raised seven steps above the nave floor. The 
building is of 1ed brick, relieved here and 
there outside by panels of split pebbles from 
the beach, as well as by the use of stone both 
outside and in. The roofs are covered with 
deep green north country slates. The 
church now consecrated consists of chancel, 
south-east chapel, vestries, organ chamber, 
south nave and south aisle, west and south- 
east porches, and the lower stages of the 
tower, and will seat 422 worshippers. Mr. 
John Walmsley, of Preston, has carried out 
the work under the direction of the architect, 
Mr. Medland Taylor, of Manchester. 

RESTORATION OF SINNINGTON PARISH CHURCH. 
--The restoration of Sinnington Parish 
Church is now in progress under the direction 
of Mr. Hodgson Fowler, the architect. All 
the ancient features will be preserved. The 
church will have a new spire and a red-tiled 
roof. The contractor is Mr. Alfred Barnes, of 
Malton, and Mr. Nicholson, of Barton-le- 
Willows, is carrying out the woodwork. 
The restoration of the church and organ will 
cost about 1,200/. 

WESLEYAN SunpDAy ScHooL, WHITTINGTON 
Moor.—The foundation stones of a new Sun- 
day School for the Wesleyans were laid at 
Whittington Moor recently. The site faces 
the Chesterfield and Staveley road, and is 
situate in the cross street that connects the 
latter thoroughfare with the Sheffield road. 
The architect is Mr. W. Cecil Jackson, 
Chesterfield, and the contractor is Mr. J. 
Wright, of Barlow. On the ground floor will 
be a church parlour, a young men’s room, 
and four class rooms, together with a kitchen 
and the usual conveniences. The assembly- 
room will occupy the whole of the first floor. 
and will provide accommodation for 300 
persons. 

CONGREGATIONAL ScHOOLs, PEMBERTON.—The 
opening of the Richmond Hill Congregational 
Church School, Pemberton, took place 
recently. The new buildings have been car- 
ried out in red brick and stone, and contain, 
amongst other features, a central hall, 
designed for both services and __ school 
purposes, entered from a vestibule, with two 
inner vestibules, which can, if desired, be 
used as cloak-rooms. At each side there are 
lecture-rooms and class-rooms. The lecture- 
rooms are partitioned off from the main hall 
with movable screens, so that these rooms can 
be made to form part of the hall, and with 
three class-rooms on each side, together with 
ministers’ vestry and tea-room, comprise the 
ground floor, with the usual conveniences for 
boys and girls. The building is lighted 
throughout by electricity, and is also heated 
by hot water from boilers in basement, which 
work has been carried out by Messrs. 
Crumblehulme, of Bolton. The ventilation has 
been carried out by Mr. O. Pickup, of Bury. 
The contractor has been Mr. A. Bywater, of 
Pemberton, and the sub-contractors were :— 
Mason work, Messrs. Webster and Winstan- 
ley; plumber and glazier, Mr. Unsworth 
(Ashton); plasterer, Mr. Higham. The 
accommodation of the main hall is 450 adults, 
gallery seventy-five, lecture-rooms 100, being a 
total of 625 adults, exclusive of class-rooms. 
The work has been carried out under the super- 





vision of the architects, Messrs. J. B. and W. 
Thornley, Wigan, Darwen, and London. 

St. EpmMunpD’s CoLLecE, Ware.—An extension 
is about to be made of the buildings of the 
Roman Catholic seminary for priests, at the 
Old Hall, Ware, for the accommodation of 
fifty theological students, together with the 
addition to the college church of a new chapel, 
after plans and designs by Mr. F. Walters. 

TecHNicaL INstTITUTE, SrourBRiDGE. — The 
stone-laying ceremony at the Stourbridge 
Technical Institute and Carnegie Library took 
place on the 25th ult. The entrance to the 
Library and Art School is from Hagley-road, 
and to the Technical Institute from Church- 
street. Over the main entrance in Hagley- 
road, which is 10 ft. 6 in. wide, will be a 
panel representing art and literature. The 
rooms on the basement will afford accommoda- 
tion for wrought-iron work, omens etc., 
with provision for stores and eating 
apparatus. Four rooms range from 38 ft. to 
40 ft. long and 21 ft. wide, and there are two 
rooms 21 ft. square as well. On the ground 
floor there will be a lending library 50 ft. by 
21 ft., a magazine and reference library 40 ft. 
by 21 ft., a news room 38 ft. by 21 ft., a ladies 
room 17 ft. by 13} ft., and also a librarian’s 
office, book store, ete. The reference library 
has an octagon bay facing down High-street. 
The technical part of the building includes 
modelling room, casting room, cookery instruc- 
tion room, and rooms for the caretaker. On 
the first floor of the building, which is reached 
by turning to the right from the main 
entrance, is the accommodation for the School 
of Art. There is an antique and painting 
room, a life room, an advanced room, an 
elementary room, and mechanical and: cast 
rooms. Headmaster’s room, committee room, 
lavatories, etc., are found on this floor. On 
the second floor will be rooms for science 
teaching, including lecture room, chemistry 
laboratory, physics laboratory, etc. Altogether 
there are twenty-six class rooms, together with 
rooms for caretaker, and other uses. The design 
of the building generally is classic, and the 
dressings and mullions are in buff terra cotta. 
The roof is to be of green Westmoreland 
slates. The gable, at the corner of Hagley- 
road and Church-street, will be surmounted by 
an ornamental ventilating turret, the summit 
of which will stand 80 ft. above the road level. 
Mr. F. Woodward, Town Surveyor, is the 
architect of the building. 

Dut Hovse, Newcastie-on-Tyne. — New 
business premises, five stories high, have just 
been completed in _Northumberland-street. 
The architects were Messrs. Oliver, Leeson, 
and Wood, and the contractor Mr. John 
Ferguson, Newcastle. 

FIsHERLADS’ Institute, Grimssy.—The pro- 
posed additions to these buildings occupy an 
area of 300 sq. yds., being one-third of 
the area of the old buildings, extending the 
whole depth of the site from Orwell-street to 
Riby-street, and having a frontage in each 
street of about 30 ft. They comprise mainly 
two blocks, each of two stories. The Orwell- 
street block has on the ground floor two class- 
rooms; the front room is devoted to classes for 
engineers, the back room being fitted up with 
all the appliances for teaching sea cookery. 
The upper floor is occupied by a room for 
navigation classes and other subjects; it can 
also be used for meetings and entertainments, 
having a seating capacity of 160 adults, ex- 
clusive of the platform; a new lavatory will 
be built adjoining this room, opening from 
the landing. The Riby-street block has on the 
ground floor a laundry. It is to be equipped 
with modern machinery for dealing with the 
great number of towels and bathing-dresses. 
from the slipper and swimming baths, as well 
as to meet the domestic requirements of «he 
staff. The new slipper baths, seventeen in num- 
ber, occupy a hall extending over the laundry 
and the engine-house. The surface of the floor 
and of the gallery adjoining will be of 
random marble mosaic. The oe bath hall 
is approached through a swing door, opening 
from a new gallery in the swimming bath. 
having a range of dressing-boxes above and 
below. A new wide and straight stone stair- 
case replaces the old wooden one. The old 
and the new buildings will be fitted through- 
out with electric light. The plans have been 
prepared by Mr. John J. Cresswell, architect, 
of Grimsby. 

Nurses’ Home, Crayton WorxnHovse, YORK- 
SHIRE.—On the 2nd inst., at the Workhouse 
of the North Bierley Union at Clayton, the 
cpening took place of a Nurses’ Home, which 
has been erected by the Guardians in the 
Workhouse grounds, at a cost of 1,450/. The 
home affords accommodation for ten nurses, 
and has been built from the design of Mr. 
§. Spencer, architect, Clayton and Great 
Horton. 

New Works énp Orrices, Leeps.—-The new 
engineering works and offices of Messrs. 
Graham, Morton and Co., Leeds and London, 
were. designed by Mr. Maurice Graham, 
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managing director to the Compapy. The 
length of the offices is 270 ft., the width 
41 ft. The site being a slope, advantage is 
taken of the slope at the lower end to pro- 
vide a basement divided into several rooms 
used for subsidiary offices, mess-rooms, read- 
ing-rooms, and stores. The hot-water heating 
apparatus for warming the whole building is 
situated here. Light is admitted by windows 
just above the level of the pavement. With 
the exception of the basement offices, all are 
on one level. The main entrance hall is at 
the centre, dividing the building into two 
parts, that on the right containing the draw- 
ing office, with its various departments 
(estimating and inquiry, general, colliery, 
drawing store, and blue-print room). At the 
extreme end of the drawing office is the 
weigh office, immediately outside this being 
the weigh bridge and the works entrance. To 
the left of the main entrance are seen the 
inquiry office and waiting-room for callers; 
to the right and left of the corridor are the 
different offices. Those on the right comprise 


the telephone-room, block-storing room, 
typists’ and filing room (the two latter 
separated from the corridor by a_ glazed 


screen), the managing director’s room, the 
board-room, the publicity department office, 
and the representatives’ office. Those on the 
left, following on from the waiting-room, 
include the general manager’s office, the secre- 
tary’s and the general clerical office (the last 
two being separated by a glazed _ partition, 
which permits eye-control), and the strong- 
room. Beyond the ofi\res, and constituting 
the extreme left corner of the building, is the 
porter’s lodge. Here another entrance is pro- 
vided leading to an out-building, comprising 
stables and coach-house. In addition to the 
main approach there are several entrances 
from the works, situated to the rear of the 
offices. The roof of the offices is in three 
spans, so that light scantlings only are re- 
quired, two rows of cast-iron columns acting 
as supports, running the entire length of the 
building. The centre span is glazed to insure 
the admission of sufficient light in the middle 
of the building, the outside spans being 
covered with blue slates and match-boarded 
beneath. The whole of the front of the 
exterior of the building is faced with 
Accrington plastic bricks. 

Co-oPERATIVE Premises, SowERsy BripGe.— 
New premises, erected by the Sowerby Bridge 
Industrial Society, were opened on the 5th 
inst. The new buildings, the total cost of 
which will be about 5,000/., are from the plans 
of Mr. Medley Hall, architect, Halifax. 

New Bvitpines in SovrHwark. —It is pro- 
posed to erect a building for a mission hall 
and home of rest for young blind women upon 
a site in the Borough-road which has been 
secured from the Corporation of the City of 
London. The new buildings will be known as 
“Hampton Mission.” — Lord Llangattock 
and his son, the Hon. J. M. Rolls, have agreed 
to give a site at the junction of the New and 
Old Kent roads for the purposes of the pro-~ 
posed free public library in that quarter of 
the Borough of Southwark. 

COVENTRY AND WARWICKSHIRE HospItaL. — 
The special Committee appointed to consider 
the question of extensions necessary at the 
‘Coventry and Warwickshire Hospital having 
prepared a report for presentation to the 
General Committee, the members of both Com- 
mittees met on the 26th ult. to discuss the 
matter. According to the report, the operat- 
ing theatre is entirely obsolete; the domestic 
accommodation is quite insufficient; the 
kitchens, etc., are too small; the mortuary 
and post-mortem rooms are inadequate, and 
the ventilation is very deficient. In consider- 
ing the question of extension, the report con- 
tinues: ‘‘ the Committee are of opinion that the 
only course to pursue is to prepare a 
comprehensive scheme, in which due provision 
is made for supplying all of the deficiencies 
indicated above.” In concluding their report 
the Committee suggest that the proper order 
in which the work should be undertaken might 
be as follows: (1) To purchase the property 
adjoining the hospital formerly used as a 
malt-house, and to make such alterations as 
may be necessary for the purpose of rendering 
it suitable for a laundry. To build a chimney 
stack and put down a boiler or boilers of 
sufficient capacity to provide the necessary hot 
water and steam for the whole of the build- 
ings. Also to erect such machinery as may be 
considered useful, to be driven either by a 
steam engine, or, alternately, by electric 
motors. (2) To build a new mortuary. (3) 
To erect a new ward block and kitchen. (4) 
To make the necessary structural alterations 
to the existing block. (5) To _ pro- 
vide a nurses’ home. (6) To provide a 
proper out-patient department. The approxi- 
mate cost of the whole of the improvements is 
estimated at 27,5007. At the meeting it was 
ultimately decided to pass resolutions recom- 
mending to the Governors that an extension 
of the hospital should be made on the present 





site, and that the Committee should be 
authorised to obtain competitive architects’ 
designs and to offer a suitable premium. A 
Sub-Committee was appointed to consider 
details, and a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. 
Albert Herbert, of Messrs. Tait and Herbert, 
Leicester, for valuable assistance rendered in 
the drawing up of the tentative plans com- 
prised in the Extension Committee’s report. 
The Committee considered at the meeting the 
pe of the scheme which related to the 
uilding of a proper mortuary at an estimated 
cost of from 500/. to 600/., and, after a_ brief 
discussion, a resolution empowering the Exten- 
sion Committee to carry out the necessary 
conversion of the malt-house, which they 
decided to purchase, into a laundry, and to 
build the mortuary, at a total estimated cost 
of 2,0007., including the purchase of the site, 
was carried nem con. 

HAMMERSMITH Poor Law Orrices.—The open- 
ing of the new offices, receiving home for 
children, and out-relief department in con- 
nexion with the Poor Law Union under the 
jurisdiction of the Hammersmith Board of 
Guardians took place on the 3rd inst. The 
new buildings have been erected in three dis- 
tinct blocks. The Board’s offices, which form 
one block, face Goldhawk-road, are Renais- 
sance in style, executed in Portland stone. 
The receiving home for children and the out- 
relief department form the two remaining 
blocks, with their main entrances in Cathnor- 
road. The elevations of these buildings are of 
plain brick. The total cost of the work, in- 
cluding the boundary walls and roadway, etc., 
amounts to the sum of 23,1607. Messrs. Chas. 
Dearing and Son, of Halliford-street, Islington, 
have executed the main contracts, amounting 
to 19,0827.: Messrs. Benham and Sons, Ltd., 
the heating contracts; Mr. George Wimpey, 
the boundary walls; and Mr. William Winn, 
the wiring and fittings for electric lighting, 
etc. Mr. J. Henry Richardson, of the firm of 
Richardson and White, of Hammersmith, was 
appointed by the Board of Guardians as archi- 
tect to prepare the necessary specification 
and plans and superintend the erection of the 
buildings. Mr. Samuel A. Stanger, of the 
firm of Messrs. C. Stanger and Son, Finsbury 
Pavement, E.C., acted as quantity surveyor, 
and Mr. R. Manser acted as clerk of. works. 

Business PREMISES, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. — 
New business premises have been erected in 
Northumberland-street, Newcastle. The build- 
ing has been constructed of fireproof materials 
throughout, and has lifts of the ‘‘ Otis” type. 
Messrs. Oliver, Leeson, and Wood are the 
architects. 

Puptic Barus ror Kitpurn.—On Tuesday 
Willesden Urban District Council instructed 
the engineer to prepare plans and estimates 
for public baths (swimming bath and slipper 
baths) to be erected on a site in Stafford and 
Leinster roads, Kilburn. A_ special Com- 
mittee was authorised to inspect buildings of 
this class in various parts of London. 

County Lunatic AsyLtuM, LEICESTERSHIRE.— 
Col. A. G. Durnford, R.E., one of the Inspec- 
tors of the Local Government Board, held an 
inquiry at the County Rooms, Leicester, on the 
4th inst., into the application of the Leicester- 
shire County Council to borrow a sum not ex- 
ceeding 214,470/. for the purpose of providing 
their share in the cost of the new lunatic 
asylum for Leicestershire and Rutland, at Nar- 
borough. Mr. 8. P. Pick, consulting architect, 
gave particulars of the estate on which the 
asylum is to be built. It consists of 184 acres, 
and is chiefly pasture. The buildings which 
had been sanctioned by the Lunacy Commis- 
sioner provided for 688 patients in the main 
blocks, including sixty, thirty men and thirty 
women, under the charity attached to the 
asylum. Sanction had also been given to the 
erection of additional blocks to accommodate 
224 additional patients, making a total of 912. 
Besides this there was the ordinary accommo- 
dation for the staff, and an isolation hospital. 
The water would be obtained from the Leices- 
ter Corporation, and Worthington pumps 
would be fixed on the main to increase the 
pressure in case of fire. The building would 
be lighted by electricity, manufactured on the 
estate. An agreement had been come to where- 
by a railway line was to be built from the 
London and North-Western mineral line run- 
ning close by into the asylum grounds. This 
would give access to both the London and 
North-Western and Midland systems, the line 
from which the branch was to be made being 
a joint one. There was no opposition to the 


application. 
+o 
STAINED GLASS AND DECORATION. 


New Winpvows, HoarwirHy CxvurcH.—Last 
week five memorial windows were unveiled 
in Hoarwithy Church, Herefordshire. They 
were executed in the studio of Mr. H. G. 
Murray, of London, from the design of 
Mr. J. P. Seddon, the architect of the 
church. There is a large central panel 
with a figure in each light, and smaller 





panels above with emblematic figures. [py th 
main panel of the central window is Our ee 
as “The Light of the World,” in a whit 
robe with a blue mantle. The right hand . 
raised in blessing, while in the left there Ls 
lamp shining forth as a symbol of the title 
‘Lux Mundi.” The background is a varied 
yellow, gradating into almost ruby tones jp 
parts. In the circular panel above is a Cros, 
in golden yellow, with the letters “ Alpha” 
and ‘“‘Omega”’ beneath the arms of the Crogg 
these being on a blue ground. In the 
adjacent windows on either side, which are 
the same size as the central one, are the 
figures of St. Mark and St. John respectively 
on varied blue backgrounds, St. Mark in q 
golden mantle with pale-ruby lining, ¢& 
John in a yellow mantle lined with purple. 
The two outermost lights have figures of §. 
Matthew and St. Luke, the former with q 
mantle of turquoise blue with buff lining 
thrown over a white robe, the latter with a full 
blue mantle lined with pale brown over a white 
robe. In the circles above are the emblems of 
the saints bearing labels with inscriptions in 
each case. A brass tablet bearing an inscrip- 
tion is let into the wall below the windows, 
The total cost of the work was 1501. 

Memoria, Winpow, Honiton Cryst.—A new 
memorial window has been placed at the east 
end of the north aisle of St. Michael’s Church, 
Honiton Clyst. The window consists of three 
lights, and has for its subjects the virtues of 
Faith, Hope, and Charity. Messrs. F. Drake 
and Sons, Exeter, were responsible both for 
the design and erection of the memorial. 

tists toked ee 
APPOINTMENTS. 

ARCHITECT TO THE EpvucaTION CommirTee, 
Surrey County Counci.. — Messrs. Jarvis and 
Richards (London) have been appointed Archi- 
tects to the Education Committee of the Surrey 
County Council. 

BurGH SuRvVEyOR, TRANENT, HADDINGTON. — 
Out of seventy-five applicants for Tranent 
Burgh Surveyorship, Mr. T. Lunn, of 
Edinburgh, has been appointed. 

County Epvucation ARCHITECT, CARMARTHEN- 
SHIRE.—At a meeting of the Carmarthenshire 
Education Committee at the Guildhall, Car- 
marthen, on the 5th inst., Mr. William D. 
Jenkins, of Llandilo, was elected County 
Education Architect, at a salary of 2001. a 
year and 25l. travelling allowance, out of 
ninety-four applicants. 


i 


FOREIGN. 


France.—The Achille Leclére prize in archi- 
tecture has been awarded by the Académie des 
Beaux-Arts to M. Adolphe Thiers, a pupil of 
M. Pascal. The subject was “A staircase in 
a large museum.” —— The department of 
L’ Assistance Publique intend to rebuild the 
hospital of Aubervilliers, for contagious 
diseases, at a cost of nearly two million francs. 
——An exhibition of eminent French painters 
of the XVIIIth century, from Watteau to 
Fragonard, is to be organised at the Grand 
Palais on the Champs Elysées, from May 15 to 
June 15. The cleansing of the ponds and 
moat at Chantilly is to be undertaken this 
year. It is supposed to be done every fifty 
years, and requires an expenditure of about 
300,000 francs. ——The international exhibition 
of St. Etienne will be opened on April 16. 
The buildings, on the Place Carnot and the 
Boulevard Jules Janin, are designed by M. 
Bernard, architect to the Department of the 
Loire. M. Sauvageot has been appointed 
Inspecteur-Général des Edifices Diocesains, 10 
place of the late M. Corroyer.——The Nouveau 
Paris Committee has decided on organising 
an exhibition of balcony flower decorations, 
to be judged from May 21 to 29 next. 
——The Minister of Public Works 1s en 
gaged on the study of a scheme for a high- 
road from Thonon to Nice. It is to pass by 








the Col de Mégére, Albertville, Moustiers, 
Barcelonette, Col de Cayolle, and Puget: 
Theniers. 


GeRMANY.—It has been decided to erect 4 
monument to Conrad Wilhelm Hase at 
Hanover. New Technical Schools are to bs 
built at Hanover on the site now occuple 
by a group of buildings used for military 
purposes.-——The sculptor Rudolf Maison die 
at Munich on February 12, in his fiftieth year. 
Maison has left many proofs of his artistic 
skill in different parts of Germany, and - 
monument to the Emperor Frederic is to 
unveiled at Berlin next year.——It has been 
decided to erect new buildings in the older 
parts of Frankfort in a style which will a 
far as possible agree with the architecture, © 
the ancient buildings.——At the Art Ex “a 
tion which is to take place at Dresden = 
year the architects Professor Graff an a 
Wilhelm Kreis will display artistic gar _ 
designed after the style in vogue at _, ° 
ginning of the XIXth century and tha De 
use at the present day respectively. ——U™ 
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oo” 
Wilhelm Schell, for forty years Professor of 


ics at the Technical School at Karls- 
jos nag there on February 13 in his seventy- 
j ear. 
eighty ots.—The Church of St. Ruprecht, 
Vienna, is to be restored, not only to ensure 
the safety of the building, but also that cer- 
tain portions in Romanesque and _ early 
Gothic style that have been built up may be 
The memorial which stands at the 


Creve of those who were killed at the burning 
of the Ring Theatre in Vienna is to_ be 
restored at a cost of 2,500k.——The High 


‘dee in Wipplinger-street, Vienna, has been 
ain and +4 shortly to be reopened; the 
work occupied eight months, and was carried 
out under difficult circumstances.—A large 
concert hall is to be built at Karlsbad at the 
end of this season.——A pontoon bridge is to 
be built across the Eger at Meierhofen, so 
that the Karlsbad Town Council can at any 
time reserve the iron bridge for carriage 
traffic alone.——The Ministers of Education 
and Finance at Vienna have received a depu- 
tation from Briinn, requesting that the new 
Technical Schools in that town should be built 
as soon as possible; the plans of the building 
are now in progress.—It has been decided 
to erect a monument at Graz to. the Austrian 
General, Wilhelm, Duke of Wiirtemberg; a 
committee has been formed to carry out the 
work, which the sculptors Johannes Raszka, 
Georg Winkler, and Richard Jakitsch have 
been invited to attend——A Convalescent 
Home for Children is to be built near Vienna. 
_The memorial to Charlemagne, which is to 
be executed by the sculptor Professor Weyr, 
and which is to be placed in the Church of 
St. Peter in Vienna, will take the form of a 
representation in relief of the legend which 
connects Charlemagne with the founding of the 


church. 
—_——_-—<e—___—_- 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Bive aND WuireE Prints.—Mr. W. Tylar 
(Aston, Birmingham) sends us a sample of a 
liquid which he calls ‘‘ Ferrobleach,”’ the object 
of which is to write in white on blue-and-white 
print paper. The writing does not show white 
till a minute or two after writing, when it 
comes out a clear, strong white, and does not 
spread. It seems very useful for its purpose. 

OBSTRUCTIONS THROUGH DELIVERY OF BARRELS, 
etc, acRoss Footways.—The Local Govern- 
ment and Taxation Committee of the London 
County Council reported as follows at the meet- 
ing of the Council last week:—‘‘On Feb- 
ruary 24, 1903, we reported upon the question 
of the obstruction caused by the loading and 
unloading of barrels, coals, etc., across foot- 
ways. We then stated that the Home Secre- 
tary had expressed the opinion that a by-law 
could not be made by the Council under section 
23 of the Municipal Corporations Act, 1882, 
in view of the fact that the matter was already 
dealt with by the Metropolitan Streets Act, 
1867, but that he would be prepared to consider 
proposals for an extension of the ‘special 
limits’ of section 15 of the latter Act, i.e., 
the lists of streets fixed by him within which 
no coal may be loaded or unloaded and no 
casks (other than those containing wine or 
spirits) may be lowered or drawn up by means 
of ropes across public footapths between the 
hours of 10 a.m. and 6 p.m. We consulted 
the Metropolitan Borough Councils with regard 
to the matter, and some of them sent lists of 
streets for inclusion within the ‘special limits,’ 
but the replies received from others showed 
such a diversity of opinion that the Council 
resolved that, when the lists of streets speci- 
fied by the Metropolitan Borough Councils 
were transmitted to the Home Secretary, he 
should be informed that the hours specified in 
the Act were unsuitable, and that steps should 

taken for an amendment of the law. The 
Home Secretary approved the lists, subject to 
some alterations and additions, and invited 
further observations. The remarks of the 
Borough Councils were, however, practically 
reiterations of their former views, and, in these 
circumstances, we came to the conclusion that 
't would be better for the whole question to 

adjourned pending the issue of the report 
of the Royal Commission on Locomotion and 

Transport in London, before whom evidence 
(ia the subject was given on behalf of the 
Pps We have now to report the receipt 
re etter from the Home Secretary stating 
Ce no action will be taken until the Royal 

ommission shall have made its report.” 
send MNEY-POTS. —.Messrs, Sankey and Son 
a the: a description, and section-illustration 

t is a improved “Louvre Chimney-pot.”’ 
iar : Pa presume, in fireclay (material 
usual and oe) 5 the louvres are deeper than 

ivided slightly concave in section, and are 

lnphen into | sections by six vertical 
pr i here with the idea of concentrating 

a - ecting the draught from whatever 
trive er the wind blows. None of these con- 

nees can be depended upon to act always 





in preventing down-draught, but this seems | 


likely to be one of the most effectual. 
DrawinG Pencits.—-Messrs. L. and C. Hard- 
muth, Austria (no other address), send us a 
specimen of. their ‘‘Koh-i-noor’’ pencils, 
which appear to have obtained high awards 
at various exhibitions. The specimen sent is 
an ‘H.B.,” and is certainly an admirable 
drawing pencil of its’ class. Whether we 
should agree as to all the superiority claimed 
for these over all or most other pencils it is 
difficult to say from a single example of one 
uality only: we would have to try some of 


the different and softer qualities also to 
arrive at a general impression. The “ H.B.” 
is an excellent architects’ pencil for fine 


drawing, and seems to rub out easily. It is a 
hexagon section, which we wonder is not now 
adopted by all makers, considering that 
pencils which are apt to roll off the drawing- 
board cause so much trouble. 

Tue Late Mr. Saxon Snetit.—Mr. Henry 
Saxon Snell, F.R.1.B.A., of Lancaster Lodge, 
Amersham-road, Putney, who died on 
January 10, aged 74, left estate of the gross 
value of 50,255/., with net personalty 41,860/. 
He bequeathed 1002. to the Architects’ 
Benevolent Society, and 7507. each to the 
Royal Institute of British Architects and the 
Architectural Association and Sanitary 
Institute, of which the income of 700/. is every 
third year to be devoted to a scholarship or 
prize, to be called the Henry Saxon Snell 
Scholarship or Prize, to be applied as may be 
deemed best to encourage a study of the 
improved design and construction of hospitals 
and of convalescent homes, and of asylums for 
the aged and infirm poor, and improvements 
in the construction or adaptation of sanitary 
appliances. 

Mipianp MunicipaL Orricers’ ASSOCIATION. 
—-The fourth annual dinner of the Midland 
Municipal Officers’ Association took place on 
the 5th inst. at the Great Western Hotel, Bir- 
mingham. The President (Mr. A. OD. 
Greatorex, Borough Surveyor of West Brom- 
wich) was in the chair, and among the local 
gentlemen present were the Mayor (Councillor 
A. G. Turley, J.P.), Mr. H. E. Copp (Elect- 
rical Engineer), Mr. A. J. Pearce (Principal 
of the School of Art), Mr. Hodson (Manager 
of the South Staffordshire Tramways), Coun- 
cillors F. Lempriere and S. Adkins (Hands- 
worth), Councillor F. G. Peake (Chairman of 
Tipton District Council), Mr. A. Cooke (Old- 
bury), Mr. T. H. Negus (Castle Bromwich), J. 
Price (Birmingham), and J. A. Budge. The 
Mayor of Sutton Coldfield (Councillor R. H. 
Sadley), proposed the toast of ‘“‘'The Midland 
Municipal Officers’ Association.”’ Such an 
association was of the highest benefit to those 
who represented the different municipalities in 
the district. They were only the ornamental 
heads, and knew nothing of the troubles and 
respousibilities' of the work of their officers. 

hey were very fortunate in the Midlands in 
having an association of this kind, as it was 
the means of bringing things to a practical 
head. Mr. Greatorex, in replying to the toast, 
said municipal officers to-day were better 
trained and more qualified to discharge the 
duties they had to perform, and different 
Councils and Corporations must recognise that 
it paid them to give them fair and remunera- 
tive salaries. The objects of the association 
were to bring municipal officers into closer 
touch with one another, and by the reading 
of papers at their meetings and the discussions 
which took place upon them they all gained 
information which benefited them in the re- 
sponsible duties they had to perform. They 
had the privilege of paying interesting visits 
to works which were in progress and manu- 
factories, which had been to their benefit and 
the benefit of the Corporations they had to 
serve. Another object the association had in 
view was to get passed a Superannuation Bill 
for Municipal Officers. The principles of the 
Superannuation Bill were not by any means 
new, as the Civil Service, the Army, Navy, 
and Poor-Law Officers all had superannuation 
schemes, and they thought municipal officers 
should also have the benefit of some such 
scheme. 

COMMEMORATIVE TABLET, NEWCASTLE.—A com- 
memorative tablet is to be placed in the ban- 
ogo hall in Jesmond Dene, as a record of 
the gift of parks to the city of Newcastle by 
the late Lord Armstrong. The tablet is de- 
signed in: low relief executed in bronze, and 
consists of a panel, on which a description is 
written in raised letters. Above this is a 
medallion of Lord Armstrong, and on either 
side a panel. Mr. R. Appleby Miller designed 
the tablet. 

Tue Fatat Fire In tHe City.—Dr. Waldo, the 
City Coroner, concluded his inquiry on the 8th 
inst.. at the City Mortuary. Golden-lane, 
touching the deaths of the victims of the fire 
in Duke’s' Head-passage. Paternoster-row, 


early on the morning of February 25. Mr. G 
Fordham, the occupier of the premises, said 
the ground floor was used as a shop and bar, 
| the walls being match-boarded at the bottom 





and painted and grained. There was a sky- 
light in the roof, 2 ft. by 8 in., and between 
ten and twelve feet from the landing. There 
was also a trap door in the roof of one of the 
girls’ bed-rooms, it being about 2 ft. by 6 ft. 
square. He had been through it many times. 
A pair of wooden steps were kept in the bed- 
room, and by means of those step the trap- 
door was reached. Palise-conatable Knights, 
who was on duty in the neighbourhood of the 
fire, in the course of his evidence, de- 
scribed the arrival of the fire-escape from St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand, and said it came down 
Paternoster-row as some posts prevented it 
from coming into the court. Sergeant Parton 
said the street posts were placed at one end of 
the passage to prevent the passage of trucks 
and the consequent obstruction to passenger 
traffic. Superintendent Francis pointed out 
that the place in question was a footwav. and 
people were not allowed to run trucks on the 
footways. The object of placing the posts 
there was to prevent the place as a thorough- 
fare from being used by trucks common to the 
neighbourhood, namely, heavy box trucks. A 
fireman named Montague described the 
difficulties he experienced in getting a 
wheeled escape to the actual scene of the fire. 
The overhanging buildings in the neighbour- 
hood were also obstructive. The jury returned 
a verdict of Accidental Death from Suffoca- 
tion, and added there was not sufficient 
evidence to show how the fire originated. They 
further expressed the opinion that the City 
authorities should have full powers to inspect 
all buildings, and compel owners to supply 
proper means of exit to the roof by fixed 
ladders or otherwise, and also that for the 
safety of the residents in Duke’s Head-passage 
the authorities should remove the pillars at the 
Ivy-lane end, and should demolish the old 
houses in order to have a proper thoroughfare 
from Ivy-lane to Paternoster-square. 

SoutHamMepton Town Hatt ScHEeMe. — The 
Municipal Buildings sub-Committee have con- 
sidered plans and statements, and have decided 
to recommend that municipal buildings, costing 
an approximate sum of 75,000/., would be 
sufficient to meet the accommodation require- 
ments of the whole borough staff, including 
education department, as well as providing 
police court and _ police and _fire-brigade 
accommodation, and that a very large economy 
of time and labour in every way would thus be 
obtained. The Committee unanimously 
adopted the report of the sub-Committee, and 
resolved to recommend the Council that new 
municipal buildings be provided to accommo- 
date the various deeentineite of the Corpora- 
tion, and including police-court, police, and 
fire-brigade accommodation, at an estimated 
cost of 75,0002., on a portion not exceeding two 
acres of the West Marlands, subject to Parlia- 
mentary powers being first obtained to appro- 
priate the land for that purpose. 

Some OLtp Giascow BuiLtpincs.—A meeting 
of the Architectural Section of the Royal 
Philgsophical Society of Glasgow was held on 
the 7th inst. in the Rooms, 207, Bath-street— 
Mr. Macwhannell, President of the Section, in 
the chair. A _ paper, entitled ‘“‘Some Old 
Glasgow Buildings: Historical and Descrip- 
tive,” was read by Mr. Alexr. Gardner, hon. 
secretary. Taking Glasgow about 120 years. 
ago, the lecturer, after a short but graphic 
description of the city at that date, proceeded 
to describe the principal buildings den exist- 
ing possessed of sufficient interest either om 
account of their architectural features or their 
historical associations. Beginning at the Cathe- 
dral, special attention was given to the 
‘*western towers,’ which unfortunately were 
removed in the middle of the last century, 
much to the regret of all antiquarians and 
persons of taste. The chief historical events 
connected with the Bishop’s Castle, the last 
vestiges of which were removed about 1790, 
next claimed attention. The erection of the 
old College buildings in the High-street was 
begun in 1632, and completed in the following 
century, with the exception of the Hunterian 
Museum. The Tolbooth at the Cross, the site 
of which had been occupied by an earlier 
gaol, or tolbooth. known as the Pretorium, 
was erected in 1626. and removed in 1817, 
with the exception of the fine old tower now 
known as the Cross Steeple. The Tron Church 
Steeple, abutting as it still does on the south 
side of the Trongate, was built in 1637, and 
for some time contained the “tron.” or public 
weighing machine, from which it took its 
name. Hutchesons’ Hospital, founded by the 
brothers George and Thomas Hutcheson, was 
built in 1641 at a cost of 26,0002. Scots, and 
taken down in 1795 to allow of Hutcheson- 
street being formed. The stately Shawfield’ 
mansion, built in 1711 by David Campbell of 
Shawfield, was famous in the annals of the 
city as the scene of the malt tax riots in 1725, 
and as the headquarters of Prince Charles 
Edward when he spent ten davs in Glasgow 
in 1745-6 after his retreat from England. The 
Merchants’ Hall in the Bridgegate was erected 
in 1651-9 from designs by Sir William Bruce, 
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of Kinross, afterwards architect to Charles II. 
The picturesque old steeple still remains as 
one of the landmarks of old Glasgow, and it 
was interesting to know that it was due to the 
successful pleading of the present Lord Provost 
that the Town Council stayed their hand when 
its destruction was meditated. St. Andrew’s 
Parish Church, famous for the so-called ‘‘ flat 
arches’”’ of its fine portico, was begun in 1740, 
and finished sixteen vears later. The Saracen’s 
Head Inn in the Gallowgate, built 1755, was 
for long the fashionable hotel of the town, 
and was visited by Dr. Johnson and Boswell 
on their return from the Hebrides, Robert 
Burns, Wordsworth, and Coleridge, and many 
other notable personages. 


raven tated 
Legal. 


THE FALL OF A CORNICE. 


Mr. Justice Dartine tried a case in the 
King’s Bench Division on Wednesday and 
Thursday last week, in which Mrs. Louisa 
Brooks claimed damages for the loss of her 
husband, who met his death through the fall 
of a portion of the cornice in front of the 
building of Messrs. Blaiberg, Upper-street, 
Islington. 

Mr. Morton Smith, Mr. Dwyer, and Mr. 
Alexander (instructed by Messrs. Lickorish and 
Co.) appeared for the plaintiff, and Mr. Foote, 
K.C., and Mr. Spokes (instructed by Mr. 
Richard Barnes) were for the defendants. 

On the morning of June 1 last, following 
the great storm of May 41, a piece of the 
cement cornice fell, killing the husband of the 
plaintiff and injuring his brother. 

The building had been erected about the 
year 1886. The cornice was of very slight pro- 
jection, with a core of brick and stone. A 
se of about 8 ft. broke away from the 
cement of the projecting member of the cornice 
and fell on to the pavement. 

Mr. Lovell, a builder, who had been em- 
ployed to repair the cornice, said that he con- 
sidered that it had not been built well, but 
admitted, in cross-examination, that he had 
told a different tale to the defendant’s solicitor, 
which had been taken down by the solicitor’s 
managing clerk. 

For the defendants, Mr. Henry Lovegrove, 
District Surveyor of South Islington and Shore- 
ditch, stated that in consequence of a tele- 
gram from the London County Council he 
carefully examined the-cornice, and struck the 
remaining 50 ft. with considerable violence, 
and was so convinced of its soundness that 
he did not consider a hoarding necessary. 
Taking all the circumstances into considera- 
tion, he considered it possible that the cornice 
had been struck by lightning. 

Mr. Gilbert H. Lovegrove proved that he 
had made a full-size section of the cornice, 
which he produced, showing that no portion 
of the core had broken off. 

A doctor of science proved that the accident 
followed one of the most severe storms in 
North London within his memory, and thought 
that it was possible for the electric current to 
have struck the cornice on its way to some 
iron rails and brackets immediately below. 

The jury were locked up for nearly three 
hours, and were discharged without giving a 
verdict. 





BELVEDERE BUILDING DISPUTE. 

THE case of Bradford and another v. 
Nightingale and others came before Mr. 
Justice Buckley sitting as an additional Judge 
of the King’s Bench Division on the 4th, 5th, 
and 9th insts. 

Mr. Witt, K.C., and Mr. Drake appeared 
for the plaintiffs; and Mr. Radcliffe, K.C., 
and Mr. G. A. Scott for the defendants. 

Mr. Witt, in opening the case, said the 
plaintiffs were artificial stone manufacturers, 
and the action was brought to recover the 
balance of an account for laying a floor and 
for supplying ballast, cement, sand, and other 
stuff. The original defendant was the late Mr. 
Benjamin Nightingale, a well-known builder, 
ard his executors had been joined as defen- 
dants to the action. The question his Lord- 
ship would have to try was whether the work 
was well done so that the plaintiffs earned 
their money or so badly done that not only 
ought the plaintiffs not to be paid, but that 
the defendants ought to get some damages 
from the plaintiffs, for which defendants 
counter-claimed. Mr. Nightingale had entered 
into a contract to build for the British Fire 
Lighting Co. a factory at Belvedere, Kent. 
a eriginal contract was dated September 28, 
His Lordship: When did you begin to lay 
the floor? 

Mr. Witt: I think on June 18, 1902. 

oa Lordship: When did you complete the 
wor 





Mr. Witt: On August 27, 1902. 

Mr. Witt then read a voluminous correspon- 
dence which had passed between the parties 
bearing on the subject. 

George Smith, examined by Mr. Witt, said 
he was foreman for Messrs. Nightingale at 
the time the job was done. e had sole 
charge on behalf of Nightingale’s of the job. 
The Portland cement and sand used for the 
floors was satisfactory. He remembered the 
plaintiffs men laying the floor, and they did 
it in a very satisfactory manner. The propor- 
tions of cement and sand used were properly 
measured. Before the floor was properly set, 
the Fire Lighting Co. moved machinery over 
the floor on rollers. 

Cross-examined. 

He had not seen the floor since he had 
left the works. He did not know that the 
floor was hard in parts and soft in parts. It 
was a common thing to leave a cement floor 
some hours before it was ‘‘trowelled off.’’ 
The length of time a floor could be left before 
it could be trowelled depended upon the nature 
of - cement used, and whether it was hot or 
cool. 

Henry Martin, clerk of the works on the job, 
examined, said he supervised the laying of the 
floor by the plaintiffs in the machine-room. 
The architect tested the Portland cement and 
sand used by the plaintiffs, and he approved 
of the stuff. The plaintiffs did their work in 
a thorough manner. Mr. Dawson, the archi- 
tect, had asked him whether he could assign 
any reason for the floor going wrong. Wit- 
ness said he could not. He was not on the 
works to see the floors completed. He left 
before. 

Cross-examined. 

That was the only job on which he had 
acted as clerk of the works. He had had, how- 
ever, thirty years’ experience in the building 
trade. He could not account at all for any- 
thing going wrong with the floor. 

Re-examined. 

Mr. Dawson had testified as to his ability in 
his work. 

Henry Mason, examined, said he was in the 
plaintiffs’ employment as a _ plasterer and 
floor-layer. He had had fifteen years’ experi- 
ence in the work. He was employed on the 
work in question from start to finish. The 
best workmanship was put into the floors. He 
saw machinery moved on the floor in question 
before it was set, and he complained about it. 

Cross-examined. 

He had not seen the floor since he left. He 
could not account for the floor going wrong. 

Edward Wibley, a plasterer and floor-layer, 
in the employ of the plaintiffs employed on 
the job, corroborated the evidence of the pre- 
vious witness. He said that the sand and 
cement used were very good indeed. 

Mr. Chas. Norris, examined, said he carried 
on business as a sand and ballast merchant 
at Erith. He supplied Mr. Bradford with 
the Portland cement and _ ballast. The 
cement came from the West Kent Portland 
Cement Co. It was the same as was used by 
Nightingale’s throughout the whole construc- 
tion of the factory. From what he saw of it 
it was excellent, and was approved and passed 
by Mr. Dawson. The sand was machine- 
washed pit sand, and was the best that could 
be made. It was passed by the architect 
before it was allowed to be used. 

Cross-examined. 

He took care to see that the cement that the 
plaintiffs had was the same as was supplied 
for the rest of the building. 

Mr. Walter Bradford, examined, said that 
in 1902 he was in the employment of the plain- 
tiffs as foreman of the work in question. He 
had had ten years’ personal experience in 
laying floors. He thought the floor-laying was 
carried out satisfactorily. The proportions of 
sand and cement were as specified, and the 
quality of the cement and sand used was good. 

Cross-examined. 

The cement was not “spread ”’ in the present 
ease. He had handled the cement to see if it 
was fit for use. There was nothing in the 
specification to say that the cement should be 
kept for a specified time. All the sand used 
on the job was, as nearly as possible, the same. 

Mr. Frank Bradford, a partner in the plain- 
tiff firm, examined, said that before the con- 
tract was entered into, he suggested to Mr. 
Nightingale that a sand and cement floor was 
not suitable for the use for which it was 
required. He had examined the floors in ques- 
tion in consequence of complaints, and he 
had taken samples of the floors and had had 
them analysed. The analysts reported that the 
proportions of cement and sand used were as 
follows: —Cement, 1; sand, 2.5. In his opinion 
all the floors, except in the machine-room, 
were in excellent condition. In the machine- 
room the floor in parts was worn away, but 
that appeared to be in consequence of heavy 
machinery having been moved about on it 
before it was set. Fifty-eight tons of cement, 
59 yards of washed sand, and 130 yards of 





ballast for the lower 6 in. of the 
used on the job. 

Cross-examined. 

In an interview that he had with y 
Dawson after the complaint, he had said thai 
there might have been something wrong with 
the cement, but, on having the cement 
analysed, it was proved to be all right H 
never said to Mr. Dawson that if bs eon 
pressed he would have to take up and relay 
the floor for the credit of his firm. He nau? 
admitted liability to anybody. The most n 
portant point they had to keep in their minds 
was to get cool cement. It was not usual to 
specify that cement should be “spread” for 
some weeks before it was used. People like 
the London County Council might have such 
—. cP penne. 

Mr. adcliffe : Oo you suggest t 
are hard-hearted ? sia hat they 

The Witness: No; but they are expensive 

Mr. Geo. Edw. Holman, an architect and 
surveyor, of No. 6, King’s Bench-walk 
Temple, gave evidence as to having had a 
large experience in these floors. He had 
inspected the floor in question. He found the 
floor worn away in places by the side of the 
machines and where the traffic went through 
the doorways. The material used was quite 
satisfactory, but such material was not fit for 
a warehouse floor at all. 

Cross-examined. 

The floor was only soft in places where its 
surface had been worn or had had its surface 
disturbed. A cement and sand floor was no 
good when there was much traffic, and cer. 
tainly not a 2 to 1 cement and sand floor. 

This being the plaintiffs’ case, Mr. Radcliffe. 
on behalf of the defendants, said that the main 
question, of course, between the parties was 
one of fact, which was whether or not the 
floor in question was well laid. The corre- 
spondence showed that Mr Nightingale had 
always said that the plaintiffs were the per- 
sons to satisfy the architect for the building 
owners, and they had better put themselves 
into communication with him. The correspon- 
dence did not disclose that plaintiffs had ever 
repudiated the suggestion that they were to 
satisfy the architect for the building owners, 
but they appeared to have set up that they had 
satisfied both Mr. Nightingale and the archi- 
tect. If the correspondence was read it would 
be seen that Mr. Nightingale throughout had 
dealt with the matter as though he was not the 
person really responsible, but who had tried 
to make the case as light as possible for the 
sub-contractor. 

Mr. W. H. Nightingale, examined by Mr. 
Radcliffe, said he was for many years in busi- 
ness with his father, who died in July last 
year. He first saw the floors at the end of 
September or beginning of October, 1902. On 
walking over the floors he thoughi they were 
very good. He did not try them with a knife. 
They showed signs of wear. He went down 
again in February, 1903. He then noticed the 
floors were not so good. He tried the floors 
with his knife, and found them partly good 
and partly soft. Where there was the greatest 
traffic of all leading into the women’s cloak- 
room the floor showed no, or very little, sign 
of wear. From what he could see it seemed 
that either the workmanship or the material 
used was bad, or that both the material and 
the workmanship were bad. He thought that 
a properly-laid floor of cement and sand was 
suitable for the premises, and would stand the 
traffic, except that it would show signs of wear 
where the traffic was exceptionally heavy. | 

In cross-examination by Mr. Witt, the wit- 
ness had put to him two letters written by 
him to the company, in which he stated that 
the fault of the floors having been worn away 
was on account of the company having use 
them before they were quite set, and, while 
denying liability, offering the company 265/. in 
satisfaction of any claim they might have 
against them on that head. The witness stated 
that by doing this he was acting in the best 
interests of Messrs. Bradford. That was what 
he thought at the time he wrote the letters. 
The company had not brought an action 
against him, but they had not paid him in full. 

Mr. ©. J. Dawson, an architect of twenty: 
five years’ experience, examined, said he acted 
as architect for the Firelighter Co. on this 
job. In consequence of a complaint he received 
from the company about the floor, he saw if 
Bradford on the matter. Mr. Bradford coul 
only account for the floor being defective by 
saying that there must have been something 
wrong with the cement, and Bradford further 
said that, for the reputation of his firm, - 
floor would have to come up. Witness askes 
Bradford who was going to do that, and Brad. 
ford replied that if Mr. Nightingale force 
them they must do it. In his opinion the 
floor in question was very bad. The floor was 
not. wearing as a properly laid floor shou 
do, or as such a floor of properly yee 
cement and sand in the proportions 0 
should do. 
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Cross-examined. 

The floors seemed soft all over more or less. 
Smith and Martin were both capable men. 
He had heard their evidence. He saw nothing 
wrong in the way the men worked on the 
floors. Good sand and good cement used in 
the proportions specified, with proper work- 
manship, should have made a hard, substantial 
pee Fraser, chief assistant with Mr. 
Nightingale, also gave evidence in support of 
the defendants’ case. ; : 

Mr. Wm. Woodward, an architect, said he 
thought the cement used by the plaintiffs, not 
having been “spread” before it was used, 
was used too hot. That would have accounted 
for the defects in the floor which he noticed. 
He did not think that the defects he noticed 
were caused by reason of heavy machinery 
being moved over the floor. ‘ 

Learned Counsel having addressed _his Lord- 
ship on behalf of their respective clients, — 

His Lordship, in giving judgment having 
stated the facts, said the first question of fact 
he had to decide was whether the cement and 
sand used by the plaintiffs were fit for the 
job, and the second was whether the work- 
manship used was fit for the job. There was 
no pony a to show that the materials used 
were not proper in every respect. As regarded 
the workmanship, the evidence was that the 
people who were on the job watching it had 
nothing to complain of. There was no evidence 
by the defendants to contradict this. The 
evidence given on behalf of the plaintiffs was 
that it could not be expected that a floor of 
the kind laid would stand much wear, and his 
Lordship thought that view was correct. The 
fact was that the floor was interfered with 
before it properly set. That possibly was the 
solution of why the floor went wrong. He, 
therefore, found as a fact that the work was 
done by the plaintiffs according to the specifi- 
cation, and gave judgment for the plaintiffs 
for 1187. 16s. 9d., with costs, and judgment for 
the plaintiffs on the defendants’ counter-claim, 
with costs. 





ACTION BY THE NORFOLK COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


Mr. Justice Watton, in the King’s Bench 
Division, on the 5th inst., delivered a con- 
sidered judgment in the case of the Norfolk 
County Council v. Green and another, an 
action by the plaintiffs against Mr. 
Edward Green, of North Walsham, and Mr. 
E. H. Green, of Antingham, Norfolk, timber 
merchants, to recover 677/. odd in respect of 
extra expenses incurred in repairs to high 
roads caused by alleged extraordinary traffic 
over them by reason of the defendants using 
a traction engine to haul large quantities of 
timber from the Beeston Estate to North 
Walsham and other railway stations. The 
defendants’ contention was that the traffic was 
not “extraordinary ’’ within the meaning of 
the Act of 1878, but only the ordinary traffic 
of a district where there were periodical 
fellings of timber. Defendants further said 
that the county rates had been paid by the 
owners of the wood for many years whilst the 
timber was growing, and that they held a 
licence from the County Council to use_ the 
traction engine, for which they paid 5/. There 
was a further plea by the defendant Mr. 
Edward Green, that he was not a partner in 
the firm when the alleged injury to the roads 
occurred. 

Mr. Justice Walton, in giving judgment, 
said he should hold that the traffic in question 
was “extraordinary”? within the meaning of 
the statute, but the plaintiffs were not en- 
titled to the whole amount claimed, as the 
statute provided that the action must be 
brought within twelve months of the damage 
being done. The writ was not issued until 
August 4, 1902, and therefore the plaintiffs 
could not recover in respect of any damage 
caused prior to August 4, 1901. After the 
latter date very little damage was done, and 
he thought he should not be going far wrong 
if he assessed it at 75l. He accordingly 
entered judgment for the plaintiffs for that 
amount. 

Mr. Gregory, on behalf of the defendants, 
rt that, as Mr, Edward Green had retired 
rege the partnership in 1900, he was entitled 
Thea gment against the plaintiffs with costs. 

e other defendant had paid 1102. into court, 
and, therefore, he would be entitled to the 
costs of the action, since the date on which the 
amount was paid in. 

i is Lordship said that would be so. Mr. 
oe ee Green would have judgment entered 
ne a costs, and the plaintiffs would 
poo t trom the other defendant 75/. and 
the S up to the date when the defendant paid 
of ee into court. After that date the 
pe ant would be entitled to the costs of the 

: - 

Stay of execution was granted on the 
usual terms, with the view oon appeal. 





Mr. Macmorran, K.C., and Mr. Hansell 
appeared for the plaintiffs, and Mr. Reginald 
Bray, K.C., and Mr. H. Gregory for the 
defendants. 





TRADE UNION DISPUTE. 


THE case of McGuire v. Frederick Andrews, 
Chas. Reynolds, Ernest Boatman, and the 
Amalgamated Society of House Decorators 
and Painters (Plaistow Branch) came before 
Mr. Justice Grantham and a special jury in 
the King’s Bench Division on the 7th inst., 
an action by the plaintiff, a painter and a 
member of the City of London Society of 
House Decorators and Painters, to recover 
from the defendants, who were respectively 
the Chairman, Secretary, and Treasurer of 
the Plaistow Branch of the defendant Associa- 
tion, damages for alleged conspiracy in hav- 
ing, with other members of the Amalgamated 
Society of House Decorators and Painters, 
incited Messrs. G. Wright and Sons, contrac- 
tors of Blackwall, to dismiss the plaintiff 
from their employment. 

The defendants denied the alleged con- 
spiracy, and said that the employment of the 
plaintiff was the breach of an agreement 
between Messrs. Wright and Sons and the 
Amalgamated Society, whereby Messrs. Wright 
and Sons agreed only to employ men who 
were members of the Amalgamated Society. 
Defendants further pleaded that, whatever 
action was taken by the defendants as officers 
of the branch, it was a lawful trade com- 
bination for which neither they nor the 
branch could be held liable. 

Mr. Ruegg, K.C., and Mr. W. M. Thomp- 
son appeared for the plaintiff, and Mr. 
Robson, K.C., and Mr. Chester Jones for the 
defendants. 

Mr. Ruegg, in opening the case, said the 
action raised a question of considerable 
importance to workmen and employers, as it 
involved the boycotting of the members of 
one trade union by another union to which 
a workman did not happen to belong, and 
dictated to employers as to the men they 
should employ. The plaintiff had been em- 
ployed on and off by Messrs. Wright and 
Sons for the last three years, and on 
February 2 of last year as he was _ pro- 
ceeding to work on the “Star of Australia” 
Mr. Andrews stopped him, and said he must 
not go to work on his “ ticket,’’ but if he liked 
to join the defendant society he could go to 
work the next day. At the same time, two other 
men, members of the defendant society, were 
prevented from working with the plaintiff 
under a threat of being fined 10s. each. Plain- 
tiff refused to join the defendant society, as 
he would lose the benefit of his union, and, 
in consequence, he was dismissed by his firm 
and prevented from getting other employ- 
ment. The defence was three-fold—a general 
denial of plaintiff’s allegations, and, alterna- 
tively, that if Andrews intimidated the plain- 
tiff he had no authority to do so. Further, 
defendants said that if plaintiff was inter- 
fered with, they were justified in getting him 
dismissed, as Messrs. Wright and Sons had 
promised to employ only men who belonged 
to the defendant society. 

The plaintiff gave evidence in support of 
the statement of counsel. 

Albert Simpson, foreman at Messrs. Wright 
and Sons; C. Bailey, a painter and a 
member of the Amalgamated Society of 
House Painters and Decorators; Mr. John 
Wright, a member of the firm of John Wright 
and Sons; Bernard Walsh, and E. Crane, 
a clerk to Messrs. John Wright and Sons, 
also gave evidence in support of the plaintiff's 
case. 

At the close of the plaintiff’s case Mr. Robson 
submitted that there was no case to go to the 
jury. He contended that, in order to bring in 
the damage suggested, which was more or 
less general, the plaintiff must show an 
illegal conspiracy. He submitted that there 
was no evidence of any conspiracy, though 
there was evidence that showed that an official 
of the branch invited the men not to work 
with the plaintiff. 

His Lordship ruled that there was a case to 
go to the jury. 

Mr. Robson intimated that he should not 
call any evidence on behalf of the defendants. 

Mr. Ruegg then addressed the court, sub- 
mitting that the plaintiff had been deprived 
of his work in consequence of a conspiracy on 
the part of the defendant society and the 
officials of that society, and that the plaintiff 
was entitled to substantial damages. 

Mr. Robson, on behalf of the defendants, 
submitted that there had not been any con- 
spiracy or intimidation, and that all that was 
done by the defendants was to exercise their 
legal rights to say that they would not work 
with men who did not belong to their organisa- 
tion, and to induce, if they could, other men 
not to work with those who did not belong 
to the organisation. It was, perhaps, selfish, 





but it was perfectly legal. If it were not, a 
trade union could not exist. Any man had 
a right to adopt any method to get business 
from another man, provided he employed no 
illegal means in doing it. 

His Lordship, having summed up, left the 
foliowing questions tv the jury:—(l) Did 
defendants conspire to obtain the dismissal of 
the plaintiff because he was not a member 
of their Union? (2) Was the plaintiff dis- 
missed from his employment because of the 
action of the defendants? (3) Did the plain- 
tiff lose work, and what were the damages? 
His Lordship said that, with regard to the 
union, the jury could find it liable because 
the matter had been discussed at the meeting 
of the union. 


The jury returned a verdict for the plaintiff 
on each question, and assessed the damages 
at 251. 


Judgment accordingly. 
A stay of execution was granted on the pay- 
ment of the money into Court. 





CASE UNDER THE PUBLIC HEALTH 
(LONDON) ACT, 1891. 


In the Court of Appeal, composed of Lords 
Justices Vaughan, Williams, Stirling and 
Cozens-Hardy, on the 8th inst., the hearing 
was concluded of the case of the London and 
North-Western Railway Co. v. the Mayor, 
Aldermen and Citizens of the City of West- 
minster, on the plaintiff’s appeal from an order 
of Mr. Justice Joyce in the Chancery Division. 

In this case the plaintiffs brought the action 
for an injunction to restrain the defen- 
dants from continuing to trespass upon some 
premises of the plaintiffs, by permitting a 
tunnel, staircase and railings, and other works 
to remain on their land. The facts were 
shortly as follows:-—The plaintiffs in 1866 pur- 
chased some land and premises at the corner 
of Parliament-street and Bridge-street, West- 
minster, and had rebuilt the premises, a por- 
tion of the corner house abutting on 
Parliament-street being used by them 
as offices. The defendants had _ con- 
structed under the centre of Parliament-street 

ublic conveniences, the approaches to it being 
i subways by staircases near the edge of the 
pavement, one of the entrances being opposite 
the doors of the plaintiffs’ premises. The 
plaintiffs alleged that this constituted a tres- 
pass by the defendants. The defendant’s case 
was, that they had power to do what they had 
done by virtue of Section 44 of the Public 
Health (London) Act, 1891. The entrance and 
staircase of which the plaintiffs complained 
was to the exent of 2 ft. 9 in., not constructed 
in the roadway but in the foctway, and 
plaintiffs said this was a trespass on their pro- 
perty, as the Act only vested the soil of the 
roadway in the defendants, the soil of the 
footway being vested in the plaintiffs. 
Plaintiffs further said that defendants had no 
power to make subways under the street. Mr. 
Justice Joyce held that the land or soil where 
the staircase was constructed as to 2 ft. 9 in. in 
width was the property of the plaintiffs, and 
being part of the footway not liable to be 
taken by the defendants for the construction of 
sanitary conveniences, and _ therefore he 
granted an injunction for the removal of this 
part of the staircase. He said, however, that 
he thought the soil in question did not belong 
to the plaintiffs, and if the defendants thought 
fit they could put the staircase 2 ft. 9 in. 
further out into the roadway. His lordship 
further said he could not compel the defen- 
dants to restore the old line and curve as it 
formerly existed, and he suspended the opera- 
tion of the injunction for six months, to enable 
an appeal from his dicision. The plaintiffs 
now appealed. 

At the conclusion of the arguments of Coun- 
sel, Lord Justice Vaughan Williams, in giving 
judgment, said he felt great sympathy with the 
defendants, who, no doubt, desired to do what 
they thought best for the public. He thought, 
however, that the defendants had acquired the 
land in question for purposes not justified by 
the Act. They had no authority to take land 
for the purpose of a subway, and he thought 
they ought to be restrained from so doing. 
Defendants had, no doubt, power to make an 
approach to the convenience, and if they had 
been only providing a convenient access, it 
might not have been right for the Court to re- 
view their discretion. fle was of opinion that 
the appeal should be allowed, and that the in- 
junction ought not to be limited to the excess 
of 4 ft., but an opportunity should be given to 
the defendants of making reasonable and 
proper alterations, and that liberty to apply 
to this Court should be given. 

The cther Lords Justices concurred, and 
the injunction was granted, but its operation 
suspended, with liberty to apply to this Court. 
It was also arranged that the injunction should 
be supended for two months, to enable the 
defendants to consider whether they would 
appeal * the House of Lords. If they did 
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appeal, the injunction was to be suspended 
pending the appeal. 

Mr. Younger, K.C., Mr. Montague Shear- 
man, K.C., and Mr, Eustace Hills, appeared 
for the plaintiffs, and Mr. Hughes, K.C., and 
Mr. D. Pollock, for the defendants. 





ACTION AGAINST LANDLORDS FOR 
DEFECTIVE DRAINAGE. 


THE case of Voss v. the Fulham and Hamp- 
stead Property Co., Ltd., came before the 
Court of Appeal, composed of Lords Justices 
Romer and Mathew, on the 7th and 8th insts. 

Mr. Crispe, K.C. (with him Mr. O’Connor), 
in opening the case said it was an appeal by 
the plaintiff from an order of Mr. Justice 
Walton in Chambers, confirming the order of 
the Master, setting aside an interlocutory 
judgment which had been signed in the action, 
reserving the costs, and referring the action to 
an official referee. The action was by the 
assignee of a lessee against the assignee of a 
lessor for breach of a covenant to maintain and 
keep the main drain of the premises demised 
in proper repair and condition, and for the 
breach the plaintiff asked for damages. After 
the issue of the writ the plaintiff took out a 
summons for directions, and an order was 
made by the Master on the summons that 
there should be pleadings in the action, and 
that the case should be tried by a judge and 
jury. It was not contended in the _ first 
instance by the summons from directions either 
by the plaintiffs or the defendants that this 
was a case for reference to an official referee. 
The time for delivery of the statement of de- 
fence was on January 1. On January 19 
plaintiff signed interlocutory judgment against 
defendants for default in delivery of the state- 
ment of defence. Defendants then took out a 
summons to set aside the judgment, and the 
Master made an order that the judgment 
should be set aside, that the costs should be re- 
served, and that the case should be referred 
to an official referee. On appeal, the Judge in 
Chambers confirmed the Master's order. The 
learned Counsel submitted that the Master 
and the Judge had no jurisdiction to make the 


order, reserving the costs and sending the case | 


to the official referee. The action in question 
was one of a class which was constantly tried 
in the courts. It did not involve any local 
inquiry or any scientific evidence—a surveyor 
or a builder could give the evidence as to the 
condition of the drains. : 
In the result their lordships, without calling 
upon counsel for the respondents, held it was 
a proper case for the official referee, affirmed 
the order of the Master and of the Judge in 
Chambers, and dismissed the appeal with costs. 


antes: sienna 


PATENTS OF THE WEEK. 
APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


3,378 of 1903.—F. W. JENKINS: Manufacture 

of Bricks, Artificial Stone, and the like. 
This invention relates to the manufacture of 
bricks, artificial stone, and the like. Accord- 
ing to the invention, sand is mixed with 
molasses, the mixture being first submitted to 
yressure in a mould, and subsequently treated 
y heat. In carrying out the invention, sand 
of any kind, such as ordinary seasand or 
“tailings,” is taken and, preferably, though 
not necessarily, in a dry state, is mixed with 
molasses, or refuse,: from the sugar refineries. 
The proportions of the mixture may, for 
example, be 97 per cent. of sand and 3 per 
cent. of molasses. 


3,638 of 1903.—-A. N. CHAMBERLAIN (Chairman 
of Hoskins and Son, Ltd.) and W. L. B. 
Hatt (Managing Director of Hoskins and 
Son, Ltd.): Door Stops. 

A door stop, comprising the combination of a 
guide or rack, a device sliding in or on said 
guide or rack, and adapted to grip or to be 
gripped by the guide or rack, one part being 
fixed to the door and the other part to the 
door surroundings, and so adapted that the 
door will be held fast against the pressure of 
wind and so forth, but will move under manual 
pressure, said mechanism being capable of use 
for locking the door when required. 


4,271 of 1903.—J. GLovER: Struts. 

A strut, or shore, consisting of a bar, or rod, 
of any suitable material, or section, to each 
end of which is pivotted a crosspiece, or 
waling, by a bolt, or pin, passing through the 
centre of the waling and slotted hole in the 
strut. The strut has curved ends, or shoulders, 
which bear directly against pivotted walings, 
and relieve the bolts, or pivots, of strain when 
the strut is placed in position. The walings 
can make any angle with the strut, and thus 
they can be set parallel to each other and 
oblique to the strut for insertion between the 
polling boards of the trench. The strut is 





* All these applications are in the stage in which 
—* to the grant of Patents upon them can 
be made. 








tightened in position by driving either of the 
walings in the direction of its length until 
square, or nearly square, with the strut. The 
strut is released by driving the waling back 
in the opposite direction. 


6,910 of 1903.—A. Jones: A Lifting.and Lower- 
ing Shaft, with Brake Combined, for Hoists 
and the like. 

A lifting and lowering mechanism for hoists 
and the like, consisting in the combination 
with a gear wheel loosely mounted on the 
driving-shaft, of a brake, which is capable of 
end-way movement along, but is incapable of 
revolving upon the shaft, and which may be 
moved so as to be pressed and maintained 
against the whee] with the required degree of 
pressure either to lock the pinion to the shaft 
or allow it to turn in relation theretu. 


6,914 of 1903.—J. Iron: Means, or Apparatus, 
for use as a Fire Escape, or Lowering, or 
Removing Persons, or Goods from Buildings 
or other places. 

The apparatus consists of a canvas, or other 
bag, or receptacle, with framing, or distend- 
ing rings, or parts, and, if desired, a solid 
bottom may be provided. The edge of the 
framed bag may have a flap, or fan-shaped 
extension, adapted to be held up in front of 
the entrance to the receptacle to protect the 
incoming occupant, and, in the case of nervous 
people, to shield them from a view of the 
depth to which they are to descend. A ring, 
or rings, or eyelets, on this flap provides 
means whereby attachment of lines, cords, 
wires, or chains, to draw it up, or support it, 
may be made. The bag, or bucket, is slung 
on lines, cords, or chains from hooks, or a 
wooden, metal, or wood and metal stretcher. 
The bag may be round, or oval, or half round 
in shape, with a flat side towards the building, 
or wall, and may be made of strong textile 
material, rendered non-inflammable by the 
application of asbetos, slag wool, or the like, 
or by dressing with cuprous ammonium, or 
other treatment. 


7,877 of 1903—C. P. SHOWELL: 
Adjustable Fastenings. 


This invention relates to casement adjustable 
fastenings, and refers more particularly to 
that class of fastening in which the bracket 
is secured to the moving casement, and to 
which is connected the stay, or blade, in which 
are holes, or the like, which may take on to 
an upstanding peg which is secured to the 
casement frame. It has been found impos- 
sible to make these blades from a drawn, 
rolled, or extruded strip of metal. In carry- 
ing the invention into effect the blade is 
prepared from the plain strip which has been 
rolled, drawn, or extruded, to form at its one 
end a pivot joint, which is then jointed to a 
member, which is again formed pivotwise and 
attached to a base plate so that the said mem- 
ber and plate form, us it were, a bracket tu 
be screwed to the moving casement. Hence 
the blade may thus have two directions of 
motion at right angles to each other, the first 
of which serves to lift the said blade from off 
the pivot peg of the frame when the case- 
ment may be pushed out to the required dis- 
tance. The second pivottal movement from 
the bracket permits the blade to be brought 
into position for the pivot peg at any point. 
Upon the bracket plate means may further be 
provided for supporting the blade from 
falling down, wah may consist of a radial 
ring around the joint of the blade, so that the 
blade may rest thereon. 


8,164 of 1903.—T. Porrer: Concrete Steppings 
and Seatings for Public Buldings. 

This invention relates to a method of forming 
armoured fireproof concrete steppings, seatings, 
and risers for theatres and similar buildings. 
The usual way of performing this kind of 
seating is to form wood troughs or frames, 
one on each side of the riser and on the under- 
side of the seat. The concrete is deposited in 
the former and on top of the latter in a soft 
state, and, when sufficiently hard, the tem- 
porary wood is removed. By this invention 
iron sheets, plain or corrugated, and some- 
times galvanised, are used in place of wood, 
bent to shape to form in one piece a frame, 
or support, for the concrete back of the riser 
and the concrete seat. These iron plates are 
left permanently in position. In this way 
temporary wood casings are only required for 
the front of the riser, which are removed when 
the concrete is sufficiently hard. In the con- 
crete is also embedded, when required, small 
steel rods, bars, or hoops. Seatings, steppings, 
etc., are claimed to be light, strong, and 
quickly made by this means. 

8,240 of 1903.—C. Witxts and A. Bates: Manu- 

facture of Closet Cones, or Connexions. 

This invention relates to the construction of 
connexions, or cones, whose purpose is to 
connect inlet, or outlet, pipes to closet basins 
or earthenware sanitary appliances. By this 


Casement 


invention the advantages of both a metal union 











and a rubber one combined is claimed to be 
obtained for making water-tight any such 
connexions. The ordinary paths of makin 
a connexion is by means of a rubber taper 
tube known as a cone, and consists in stretch. 
ing the small end over the lead pipe and the 
large end over the collar, or neck, of the basin 
As there is a tendency for such cones ty rot 
in the body, the body is made of any suitable 
metal, brass, or copper, and at either end is 
inserted rubber in such form as will produce 
the surest water-tight joint. 


8,359 of 1903.—W. Hurron: Window Sashes. 
A sliding sash of the type adapted to be 
swung on hinges for cleaning purposes, which 
consists in arranging each hinge in two parts 
one on the sash and one on the frame, and 
adapting one part to be normally removed 
from the path of the other to permit sliding 
of the sash, and to be moved into the path 
of the other in order that the sash may be 
brought to a predetermined position to bring 
the respective parts into engagement to enable 
the sash to be swung inwards. 


8,611 of 1903.—T. W. Twyrorp (Managing 

Director of Twyfords, Ltd.: Urinal Ranges. 
Urinal ranges, built up of stall sections, which 
consist in providing the front edges of such 
sections with rebates, or depressions, adapted, 
on two sections being placed together, to form 
complete upright channels for the reception 
of bonding, or key ribs, formed at backs of 
facing slabs, or mouldings, which are applied 
and secured to the fronts of the said meeting. 
parts of the contiguous stall sections so as to 
break joint between them. 


8,617 of 1903.—J. B. Tarsot-Crossie: Con- 
densers, Radiators, and Heat Exchangers. 
Condensers, radiators, and heat exchangers, 
consisting of chambers, each formed from one 
or two sheets of metal, having plain, indented, 
or corrugated surfaces, the said chambers 
being strung on pipes, and held thereon by 
means of nuts and distance pieces, the prpes 
passing through and communicating with the 
chambers by means of openings formed 
through the pipes and the distance pieces, at 
the parts within the chambers, with or without 
wire gauze or other suitable material, and 
baffle parts arranged respectively within the 
— and in the outer space between 

them. 


9,102 of 1903.—C. Catame: A Level-indicating 
Instrument, applicable also for use as a 
Clinometer and Plumb-rule. 

An instrument, comprising a graduated and 

counter-balanced disc rotatably mounted in a 

casing provided with a number of pointers, 

and having a straight or flat base. 


9,181 of 1903—T. W. Twyrorp (Managing 
Director of Twyfords, Ltd.): Automatic 
Flushing Apparatus, principality for Sani- 
tary Purposes. 

An automatic syphon flushing apparatus, which 
consists in arranging, or disposing, the catch- 
box which retains the water for restoring the 
bottom seal after each discharge upon the top 
of the chamber, or vessel, containing the bot- 
tom seal cup, and providing a syphon for 
conveying the retained water from the said 
catch-box to the enclosed sealing cup. 


14,885 of 1903.—J. Ricpy and W. R. Tay.or. 
Method of Automatically Opening, Closing, 
Locking, and Unlocking the Doors of 
Hoists, Lifts, and other similar structures 
and apparatus therefor. 

This invention relates to improvements in, oY 
relating to, the method of automatically open- 
ing, closing, locking, and unlocking doors of 
hoists, lifts, and other similar structures and 
apparatus therefore, and consists in means 
whereby the said operations are effected by 
the up and down movements of the hoist cage, 
together with means for locking the strap 
fork when the said doors are open on any of 
the landings or room floor level. 


23,246 of 1903.—D. F. Co.ticurt: 
Plumb. 

A level and plumb, consisting of a body 
having parallel edges with a circular opening 
formed through the body, an arbour arranged 
in the centre of said opening, a weight secured 
to the arbour and arranged within the open- 
ing, dials secured to the body, provided with 
central openings, through which the arbour 
projects, pointers carried by the arbour out- 
side of the dials, glass discs secured to the 
body opposite of the pointers, said glass discs 
being provided with central bearings for the 
arbour, and means adapted to be operated 
outside of the glass discs for arresting the 
oscillations of the pointers. 


Level and 


27,211 of 1903.—W. G. Gacne: . Ventilating” 


Couwls. 
A ventilator, consisting of a hollow. sphere, 
having a series of vertical-slotted openings, 
curved bands outside of said sphere covering 
said openings and separated therefrom by 
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ventilating spaces, a cylinder extending into 
the lower portion of said 1 aa and a cone- 
shaped deflector within said sphere extending 
from the top downward. 
9,103 of 1903.—J. W. D. Pratt: Brick Kilns 
ind the Process of Burning Bricks. 
4 construction of kiln and arrangement of 
flues in conjunction with dampers so that 
during the process the hot gases are not 
directly thwarted in their passage by dampers, 
thus preventing leakage of hot gases or entrance 
of cold air round the damper slots. 
98,781 of 1903.—J. Barpstky: Door Closers 
and Checks. 
A door closer, the spindle to be operated 
from the door, and the casing within which 
said spindle is mounted, com ined with the 
coiled closing spring for co-operation with 
said spindle, and the cover plate for said casing 
containing an opening to receive the upper 
portion of said spindle, said cover plate having 
the projection constituting a stop to restrain 
the upper end of said spring in one direction, 
and said casing having on its floor a stop to 
restrain the lower end of said spring in the 
opposite dirction, and said spindle havin 
integral arms in operative connexion with 
the respective ends of said spring for winding 
said spring at either end in accordance with 
the direction of motion imparted to the door. 


617 of 1904.—E. Zenit: Mountings for Swing- 
ing Windows. * 

A window-mounting for swinging windows, 
which binds the projection of the window sash, 
keeps it in its open position, and enables the 
window to be lowered inwards so far that the 
outside of the window-pane can be cleaned 
from above in the room, characterised in that 
a plate is fixed to the window-case, with a 
rectangularly-bent stay, with a holder having 
a tapered part at the bottom and a notch in 
the top and a window-support plate furnished 
at the bottom with a notch, and carrying at 
the top a hasp that is let in the notch, which 
are movably connected by a rivet. 


7,905 of 1903.—G. Moore: An Iron Trimmer, 
or Carrier, for Trimmer Joists, to be used 
in the Construction of Floors of Buildings. 

An iron trimmer, or carrier, to be used in the 
construction of floors of buildings, formed so 
as to be readily fixed to long trimmer joists 
at one end, and kept in position with a bolt, 
the other end to rest on a stone template 
bedded on brickwork in the wall. 


25,307 of 1903. — G. F. Fry: 
Repairing Macadam Roads. 
Making and repairing of macadamised roads, 
consisting in the use of grouting made of lime 
or cement, or any other material of the 
nature of lime or cement, mixed with another 
material, or used by themselves. The other 
material may be sand or fine granite, or any 
other material of the nature of sand or fine 
granite, or other suitable material, mixed with 
water and applied with the road material 

during the process of consolidation. 


28,600 of 1903—W. C. Lyon: Method and 
Apparatus for Making Concrete Piles. 


A method of making concrete piles, consisting 
in forming a hole in the ground by means of 
a former, of filling the former with concrete, 
hermetically sealing the same, and applying 
a pressure between the surface of the con- 
crete and the top of the former, whereby the 
latter will be raised out of the ground, and 
the concrete forced from the lower end of the 
o_ to replace the space occupied by the 
ormer. 


Making and 


necessitates 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY. 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
February 24.—By Hepprr & Sons (at More- 
cambe). 
Morecambe, Lancs.—“ The Morecambe Tower 
Estate” and Pleasure Grounds, area 


DAR VOS SS eco cs ee meee £9,500 
February 25.—By W. FOWLER, PEMBERTON, & 
Co. (at Birmingham). 
Corley, Warwick.— The Corsey Estate,” area 
445 Se PES Ue pe, fo i fete) . ss <cscc css 21,620 
The Saracen’s Head” Inn, and8 a.2r.13p., ’ 
p Be tsi8? einai a eredeeelsiclareac ere eee cine ce kaha 1,550 
ebruary oaar ~4 ra oon or ELLIS, & 
: 0. (a' ncoln). 
Timberland, Lincs.—“ The Timberland Estate,” 
comprising farms, lands, etc., area 
r 800 a 21. 36 p., f. (in lots) ............ 17,871 
he Houghton Arms” Inn, and ; 
50a. 1 T.10p., f., y.r. 65. 58......0 000005 1,780 
si February 29.—By ARTHUR BARTON. 
—10 and 12, St. Mildred’s-rd., u.t. 82 yrs. 
Gr. 281., y.r. 1451. ....... thiaiCd.. Oe 
By Broprz, Trps, & Co. 
Westminster. — 30, Marsham-st. (s.), area 
1,600 . oe . eo welatelaeae 1,500 
y CoopER & GovuLpINa. 
Walvorth—Lareom-st,, f.g.r. 281., reversion 
Gunnersbury. —Statiboroughid, “'yanay” ©” 
Ut. 73 yrs., g.r. 90. 108., €.7. 52)........, 490 





By FIELD & SONs. 
Bermondsey.—57 & 59, Beatrice-rd.,  u.t. 
ZOE yrs., GF. 7h, Woke File Ie ccccscce 
129, Fort-rd., u.t. 35} yrs., g.r. 4/. 10s., 
Well Ott Olle cece ce neslasee « atecsueuweede 
11, Reverdy-rd., u.t. 353 yrs., g.r. 41. 10s., 
Wala SING EMG cucsccs caus ovcauaeeucunees 
By W. W. JENKINSON & Co. 
Southwark.—2, Rose-alley (warehouse), f., 
Vili COG s cenuvdcndcadcuesteansavcccaads 
By F. Lone & Son. 
Battersea.—24, Millgrove-st., u.t. 69 yrs., 
GF Sig Wile Mele BU oes ccuddedec eas sce 
Stamford Hill.—228, Seaford-rd., u.t. 78 yrs., 
Pr. Se IGG, Wels Bete OS. ccc eccccccsce 
Paddington.—6, Dudley-pl., u.t. 34 yrs., 
Re Be Wie Gennes c caiciacewocccecons 
By SPELMANS’ (at Norwich). 
Norwich.—27, 29, and 37, Oxford-st., f., 
Wale iinse ccc dacetneweccuceeacuneuceees 
56, Pitt-st. (factory), f., y.r. 402. .......... 
2, Greyfriars, f., y.r. 137. 
March 1.—By DEBENHAM, TEWSON, & Co. 
Hammersmith.—292 to 306 (even), King-st. 
(s.), area 27,000 ft., f., y.r. 4712. 10s. .... 
66 and 67, Brook-green, area 0 a. 2 r. 19 p., 
Nec Glo a ienwa dese h des deaeedacasceds 
Holloway.—11, Hilldrop-cres., u.t. 444 yrs., 
ihe Ole We ho oo kee Ca Kcwdacccuecave 
Stamford Hill.—10 and 12, Daleview-rd., u.t. 
en 3 oe 1 a A ee 
Palmer’s Green.—1, 2, 3, and 4, Barrowell- 
green-villas, f., e.r. 1752. 
By J. & W. JOHNSON & Co. 
Clapton.—188, Lower Clapton-rd., u.t. 79 yrs., 
SE TR Ae CIP UY sh ove ese desacscace 
By E. SIMPSON. 
Lewisham.—23, Sandrock-rd., u.t. 82 yrs., 
Bi, Gs Cie Cite GO once nocd saccasiacicnase 
March 2.—By T. W. CaTTELL & Co. 
Richmond.—Lion-gate-gdns., i.g.r. 68/. 5s., 
u.t. 78} yrs., g.r. 4. 
Kilburn.—54, Priory-pk.-rd., f., e.r. 407. 
By H. DoNALDSON & Son. 
Dalston.—52, Parkholme-rd., u.t. 32 yrs., g.r. 
The. Bag Walle Wile. ko-00.0 < ceceedensve das 
23, Lavender-gr., u.t. 39 yrs., g.T. 4/., e.r. 362. 
By MARK GILBERT. 
Enfield Wash.—Alma-rd., etc., f.g.r. 225/., re- 


version in 50 yrs...... Mugadeateetueare 
Inkerman-ter., f.g.r. 132. 2s. 6d., reversion in 
OU Gil waocdddageacuseccecunesaaeees te 


Alma-rd., f.g.r. 427. 2s., reversion in 50 yrs. 
By FRANK JOLLY & Co. 
Hackney.—110, King Edward-rd., u.t. 35} yrs., 

Gi, Whe Re WOU cance dnccuseactes 
Clapton.—43, Upper Clapton-rd., u.t. 58 yrs., 
g.r. 10/., p 
Si SNe) Co cicccewcccuwawewus 
Leyton.—131, Capworth-st., u.t. 69} yrs., g.r. 
Whe Wile Sie ec cc ccecdce vencccawecacene 
Stepney.—13, Perriwinkle-st., c., w.r. 227. 2s. 
By Fosters’ (at 54, Pall Mall). 

Barnes.—40, Castelnau, u.t. 77 yrs., g.r. 16., p. 

March 3.—By BURLEY & BRACKENBURY. 
Hackney Wick.—50, 52, and 54, White Post- 
la., u.t. 56 yrs., g.r. 8/., w.r. 81/. 188. .... 

By NEWBON, EDWARDS, & SHEPHARD. 

Islington.—25, Alfred-st., u.t. 22} yrs., g.r. 5/., 


Wile Oi: he warce va nae Sema weseceaw cae< 
Camden Town. — 205, Camden-rd.,  u.t. 
SOR Vite, G8. BSE, O28. Ge oo cc cccevecccs 
Barnsbury.—86, Hemingford-rd., u.t. 36 yrs., 
ON Ee (ER TCE, | SUE PP ATT ere ec 
Harringay.—22, Wightman-rd. (s.), u.t. 834 yrs., 
Gilo Babe Wake Odes c.cckccusctcsdeccedes 


Clapton.—74, Nightingale-rd., f., y.r. 507. .... 
By J. ODELL & Co. 
Brixton.—153 and 155, Acre-la., u.t. 274 yrs., 

Gi Nee Wile Gly cece ce cudecencacees 
Dalston.—8, Mayfield-rd., u.t. 54 yrs., g.r. 
diy Me WRG so tactic ceeecccaunaaaa 
Barton Mills, Suffolk.—Main-st., freehold cot- 
tage, area half an acre, y.r. 8/. 

By Harps & BRADLY. 
Southwark.—1 & 8, Bath-ter., f., y.r. 1017. 8s. 
Peckham.—8 & 10, Nutbrook-st., u.t. 71 yrs., 
Ei IG, Wek TMS oc ctcccccecescseus 
Dulwich.—95 to 101 (odd), St. Dunstan’s-rd., 
u.t. 86} yrs., g.r. 12/., w.r. 881. 85. ...... 
Blackheath.—56, Humber-rd., u.t. 91} yrs., 
Ga GR Ge Cl Oy ccccccccceccecesune 

By Strmson & Sons. 

Rotherhithe.—48 and 50, Cathay-st., also 
“ Amhurst Cottage,” f., w.r. 65/......... 
Dulwich.—239, Upland-rd., and stabling, f., 


Ce 


y.r. 
Camberwell.—144, Coldharbour-la., u.t. 602 yrs., 


ls Tig Ole Odin Celnnccscudenacdeducauas 

68. 70, and 70a, Wells-st. (s.), u.t. 23 yrs., 
GPs GOR AV Ne Giiies cacciccdacesacuucese 
Walworth.—45 and 47, Morecambe-st., f., 


Wil Gees Locus cecesadectacsadannes 

15 to 30, Thornton-st., u.t. 9} yrs., g.r. 401., 
Le Serre er rrr re 

Old Kent-rd.—43, Ormside-st., u.t. 7 yrs., g.r. 
51. 4s., y.r. 602. 
102, Ormside-st. (s.), u.t. 65 yrs., g.r. 44., 
Wikies oc Ucil ds cecceeaceeundeuscaacce 
New Cross.—4, Kender-gr., u.t. 202 yrs., g.r. 
WE Wee SI Me hk ok oc ccccdcecccocaces 

By C. C. & T. MOORE. 

Holloway.—99, 101, and 103, Marlborough-rd., 
u.t. 63} yrs., g.r. 187. 18s., y.r. 967. 85. .. 
Willesden.—87, Mayo-rd., u.t. 70 yrs., g.r. 5/., 


eee ee ee ee ee) 


u.t. 76 yrs., g.r. 272. 108., yr. 1412....... 
Battersea.—123, Speke-rd., u.t. 604 yrs., g.r. 
(a A a ae 
Southend, Essex.—13 to 18, Elizabeth-rd., u.t. 
774 yrs., g.r. 127., w.r. 1247. 168......... 
Leyton.—11 to 19 (odd), Grove Green-rd., u.t. 
78 yrs., g.F. 246. 108., ¥.8o 1ZGke .. nc ccccee 
Stepney.—80, 82, 84. 86, and 864, Whitehorse- 
st. (s.), with yard and stabling, y.r. 1322., 
also i.g.rs 167., u.t. 64 yrs., g.r. 327. 10s... 
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Mile-end.—39, 41, and 92, St. Ann’s-rd. (factory 
premises, etc.), u.t. 51} yrs., g.r. nil, 


SS eer ree Rddceidaduteuanas £950’ 
Bow.—6, Wellington-rd., u.t. 194 yrs., g.r. 11/., 
yore GOR. 2... adeead abate Whee Aine ordre addled ay 250 
Mile-end.—5 to 10, Brantridge-st., u.t. 32 yrs., 
Gas Oe WEs TOM, WE cc ode cccecvccce 960 
1 and 2, Cordova-rd., u.t. 44 yrs., g.r. 82., 
Rs 6 cc aeceeeeetcckeeds dekecs 400 
1 to 13, Louisa-st.; 1 to 4, Beaumont-st., 
and King’s Arms’ Yard, u.t. 104 yrs., g.r., 
Se eS rere cr tre 1,520 ° 
14 to 24, Louisa-st., u.t. 31 yrs., g.r. 201., 
Wels ST Os nvaxdcnes ccaddadecee deduce 2,570 
281 to 289 (odd), Mile End-rd. (s.), u.t. 
COR Sa Se eee 2,730 ° 
Whitechapel.—75 & 77, Old Montague-st. ; 1, 
la (the *‘ Three Crowns ’”’ p.h.); 3 to 25, 
Dunk-st.; 50 to 58 (even), Chicksand-st. ; 
and 34 to 48 (even), Great Garden-st., u.t. 
154 yrs., g.r. 2302., y.r. 9197. 128......... 3,750" 
By E. J. CARTER. 
Tunbridge Wells, Kent.—19, Broadwater-down, 
area 14 acres, u.t. 55 yrs., g.r. 28/., p. 1,600 
By A. PREECE & SON (at Beckenham). 
Beckenham.—55 to 65 (odd), Birkbeck-rd., f., 
Wily MGUY cccacccacecceuseceeeecqecaas 2,380 
By H. W. SmitH (at Ilford). 
Ilford, Essex.—Colenso-rd., seven plots of 
DOIPIEIIN NS nc ca ccaccccevavenceesa 406 
Durban-rd., two plots of building land, f. .. 112 
March 4.—By WM. CLARKSON. 
Forest Gate.—169, Romford-rd., f., e.r. 75U. .. 950 
By PERCIVAL Hopson. 
Camden Town.—32 and 34, Torriano-av., y.r. 
84/., also i.g.r. 552. 17s., u.t. 40 yrs., g.r. 
MEIGS sc cdacirestceencaeaciavateceueas 1,660» 
Holloway.—360, Camden-rd., u.t. 38} yrs., g.r. 
Wily Sea Wels Qe oc oc cc cn scesedceisee 540» 
Hampstead-rd.—25, Edward-st., u.t. 174 yrs., 
TE ee WG sd ac aeceaccaaesacaueee 310: 
24, Robert-st., u.t. 174 yrs., g.r. 1. 10s. y.r. 
WGN s cc cadcccecnentuddvnssavensess 475 
35, Robert-st., u.t. 174 yrs., g.r. 18/., y.r. 480. 255 - 
Palmer’s Green.—Palmerston-cres., a block of 
freehold building land.................- 405 
Tottenham.—59, Vicarage-rd., f., w.r. 311. 4s. 275° 
a By Hy. Hotmes & Co. 
Marylebone.—17, Paradise-st., u.t. 48 yrs., 
Bile Gin Wile Me Rtas cb caceennscaceas 585 ° 
2, 3, 4, and 5, Wesley-st., u.t. 19 yrs., g.r. 
Ra Fale BR ons cance cdecasecene 1,100 ' 


By OGDEN, Sons, & OLLEY. 
Wimbledon.—Home-pk.-rd., four plots of 
ROUND NS Ne nc acccaccecescaauaedas 450" 


Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
| sete yp. l.gr for leasehold ground-rent ; i.g.r. for 
mproved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent ; r. for rent; 
f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold ; 1. for leasehold ; p. for 
possession ; e.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 
rental ; q.r. for quarterly rental ; y.r. for yearly rental ; 
u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum; yrs. for 
years; la. for lane; st. for street ; rd. for road; sq. for 
square ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent ; 
av. for avenue; gdns. for gardens; yd. for yard ; gr. for 
grove; b.h. for beer-house ; p.h. for public-house; o. for : 
Offices ; s. for shops ; ct. for court. 


— ~~ o> ——__—_—_ 
MEETINGS. 


FRIDAY, MAROH 11. 


Institution of Civil Engineers (Students’ Meeting).— 
Mr. W. G. Banister on “The Premium System of 
Payment for Labour.” 8 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).— 
Professor R. Elsey Smith on “Sanitary Building Con- 
struction and Planning; Soil and Local Physical 
Conditions.” 7 p.m. 

Junior Institution of Engineers.—Visit to the Works of 
the Electrical Power Storage Company, Millwall. 
3 p.m. 

Glasgow Architectural Craftsmen’s Society.—Mr. J. I. 
Little on “‘ Sewage Disposal of Country Houses.”” 8 p.m 


SATURDAY, MARCH 12. 


Royal Institution.—Right Hon. Lord Rayleigh on ‘‘ The - 
Life of Stokes,” IV. 3 p.m. 

Incorporated British Institute of Certified Carpenters. 
Visit to Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington. 
3 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Demonstrations for Sanitary Officers). 
—Inspection at the Sewage and Destructor Works, 
Ealing. 2.15 p.m. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Visit to the 
Midlothian County Buildings, George IV. Bridge. 


Monpay, MARCH 14. 


Royal Institute of British Architects.—Mr. J. D. Crace 
on ‘Plaster Decoration,” with Lantern Illustrations. 
8 p.m. 

Society of Arts (Cantor Lecture). — Mr. Bertram 
Blount, F.1.C., on “Recent Advances in Electro- 
Chemistry,” II. 8 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).— 
Professor R. Elsey Smith on “ Ventilation, Warming 
and Lighting.” 7 p.m. ; 

Regent-street Polytechnic (University Extension 
Lectures).—Professor Vivian Lewes on “The Chemistry 
of Air, Fire, and Water,” VII. 8 p.m. 

Bristol Society of Architects—Mr. C. Daubney on 
‘*Fire Risk.” 8 p.m. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 15. 


Institution of Civil Engineers—(1) Mr. G.T H. 
Stephens, C.M.G., M.Inst.C.E. on “The Barrage Across 
the Nile at Asyut.” (2) Sir Robert Hanbury Brown, 
K.C.M.G., on ‘‘The Use of Cement Grout at the Delta 
Barrage in Egypt.” 8 p.m. 

Institute of Builders.—Finance Committee Meeting. 
3.30 p.m. Ordinary Council Meeting. 4 p.m. Special 
Council Meeting. 4.30 p.m. 

Society of Arts a Art Section).—Mr. A. 8. Cole, 
C.B., on “ Recent velopments in Devonshire Lace 
Making.” 4.30 p.m. P| 

Dundee Institute of Architecture.—Mr. P. H. Thoms on 
‘#Some Characteristic Features of Scottish Architec- 
ture.” 8 p.m. 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 16. 


Architectural Association (Discussi 


Secti. 


).—Paper 





by Mr. P. L. Waterhouse, M.A., on ‘The Advantages 


and Disadvantages of Practice 


7.30 p.m. 


in the Colonies.” 


Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution.— 
Ordinary Meeting of Members. 8 p.m. 

Society of Arts. —Mr, L. P. Ford on “ Artificial and 
other Building Stones.” 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures and Demonstrations for 
Sanitary Officers).—(1) Inspection at the East London 


Water Works, Lea Bridge, Clapton. 
W. Cc. Tyndale on ‘‘Sanitary Appliances.” 

Edinburgh Architectural 
Paper).—Mr. A. Ingleby Wood on “ Pewter.”’ 


8 p.m. 


3 p.m. (2) Mr. 
7 p.m. 
Association (Associates’ 
8 p.m. 


nstitution of Civii Engineers.—Students’ visit to the 
Pianoforte Works of Messrs. John Broadwood & Sons, 


Limited, Stour Road, Old Ford, E. 


2.30 p.m. 


British Archeological Association. —(1) Mr. Andrew 


Oliver on ‘‘ Whitehall and the Thames,”’ 


Views. 
8 p.m. 


with Maps and 


(2) A short Paper by Mr. Chas. Lynhan, F.3.A. 


Institute of Builders. — Annual General Meeting. 


3 p.m. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 17. 


Carpenters’ 


Hall, London Wall (Free Lectures on 


Matters Connected with Building).—Professor R. Elsey 

Smith will read a paper on “Canterbury Cathedral, 

prepared by the late Professor T. Roger Smith. 8 p.m. 
London Master Builders’ Association.—Finance Com- 


mittee Meeting. 


3.15 p.m. Council Meeting. 


4 p.m. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 18. 


Institution of Mechanical Engineers.—M. 


Sauvage on 
8 p.m. 


Edouard 


“Compound Locomotives in France.’ 


Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).—Mr. 


» O. Ty, ndale on “ House Drainage.”’ 


7 p.m. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 19. 


Architectural A 


° ge 


—Fifth spring visit, to the 





Belgrave Hospital for Children, Clapham-road, by per- 
mission of Mr. H. P. Ad 
Royal Institution.—The Right Hon. Lord Rayleigh on 
“The Life of Stokes.” 
London Association of Correctors of the Press.—Jubilee 
Dinner, Grand Hall, Hotel Cecil, Right Hon. Viscount 


Goschen, P.C., 


in the chair. 


ams. 


Vv. 3p.m. 


6.30 p.m. 


Sanitary Institute (Demonstrations for Sanitary Officers). 
—lInspection at Morden Hall Dairy Farm, Morden, 


Surrey. 3 p.m. 


The Junior Institution of Engineers.—Conversazione at 
the Westminster Palace Hotel. 7 p.m. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT 


from the Office to residents in any part of the 
at the rate of 198s. per annum (52 numbers) PREPAID. 


nited Kingdom 
0 all 


rts of Europe, America, Australia, New Zealand, India, China, 


Geyion &c., 26s. 


per annum. Remittances 


(payable to J. 


RGAN) ‘should be addressed to the Publisher of “THE 
BUILDER,” Catherine-street, W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office 19s. per annum (52 
er quarter (13 numbers), can ensure 
receiving ‘‘ The Bui der” by Friday Morning’s Post. 


numbers) or 4s. 9d. 








PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 





*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
Quality and Quantity obviously affect prices—a fact 
which should be remembered by those who make use of 


this information. 





£ 
Hard Stocks. ...... 1 
Rough Stocks and 
Grizzles ......... 1 
Facing Stocks ... 2 
Shippers 2 
Flettons 1 
Red Wire Cuts ... 1 
Best Fareham Red 3 
Best Red Pressed 
Ruabon Facing 5 
Best Blue Pressed 
Staffordshire ... + 
Do. Bullnose ...... 4 
Best Stourbridge 
Fire Bricks...... 4 
GuLazEp- BRICKS. 
Best White and 
Ivory Glazed 
Stretchers ...... 13 
Headers ............ 12 
Quoins, Bullnose, 
and Flats ‘| 
Double Sestebans 19 
Double Headers... 16 
One Side and two 
kerr | 
Two Sides and 
one End ......... 20 
Splays, Cham- 


ferred, Squints. ‘ 


Best Dipped Salt 
Hom Stretch- 
ers, and Header 

Quoins, Bullnose, 
and Flats......... 

Double Stretchers 

Double Headers... 

One Side and two 


ER 1 


Two Sides 
one End 
Splays, 

ferred, Squints 
Second Quality, 
White and 
Dipped Salt 
Glazed .......00.0 


and 


12 
14 
15 
14 


ra 
o 


lt 


62) 


0 
0 


0 
0 
0 


BRICKS, &e. 


d. 
0 per 1000 alongside, in river. 
0 9? ” ” 
0 ” ” ” 
0 ” %”? - 99 z 
0 os at railway depot. 
0 ” ” ” 
0 ” ” 9 
0 ” ” ” 
0 ” ” 3° 
0 ” ” ” 
0 ” ” ” 
0 > thd ” 
0 ” ” 99 
0 ” ” %? 
0 ” 9? ” 
0 %” ” ” 
0 ”? ”? 29 
” bed ” 


So 
. 
. 
- 
S 
- 
. 


0 ” ” ? 
0 %? ” 3° 
0 ” ” ” 
0 ” 99 33 
0 ” ” 39 
0 ” ”? ”? 
0 ”? ” 2 
0 = less than best. 





BRICKS," &c.—(continued)— 


g. a. 
Thames and Pit Sand....... ba OF per yard, delivered. 
Thames Ballast..........cccseses 6 * 
Best Portland Cement ...... 30 0 per "ton, eS 


Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 21 0 - ne 


Note.—The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 
charge for sacks. 


Grey Stone Lime............... 12s. 0d. per yard, delivered. 
Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 27s. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 
STONE 

Batu STONE—delivered on road wag- s. d. 
gons, Paddington Depot _......... 1 64 per ft. cube. 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons, 
Wine Bims Depot |... cesccessssssiesere 1 38h 25 ” 


PoRTLAND STONE (20 ft. average)— 
Brown Whitbed, delivered on road 
waggons, Paddington depot, Nine 
Elms depot, or Pimlico Wharf... 2 1 me oe 
White Basebed, delivered on road 
waggons, Paddington depot, Nine 


Elms depét, or Pimlico dane 2 oF + 
s. 
Ancester in blocks...... 1 11 per ft. cube,deld.rly.depst. 
Beer ye Muesanee 1 6 as me 
Greenshill ,, ...... 110 An os 
Darley Dale in blocks... 2 4 gs G6 
Red Corsehili a 2 5 Se se 
CloseburnRedFreestone 2 0 a oe 
Red Mansfield - ,, 2 4 i ne 


YoregStone— Robin|Hood Quality. 
B10. 
Scappled random blocks 2 2 10 per ft. cube,deld.rly.depot. 
6 in. sawn two sides 
landings to _— sizes 
(under 40 ft. super.) 2 


3 per foot super. ,, 
6 in. rubbed two sides 


Gitto, Gitto .....<..000063: 2. 6 ma a 
3 in. sawn two sides 

slabs (random sizes) 0 113 53 re 
2 in. to 24 in. sawn one 

side slabs (random 

PEE, ccs sancsoscwsersnbacn 0 7 2 ” 
1sin. to 2 in. ditto, ditto 0 6 - oe 


Harp Yorr— 
Scappled random blocks 3 0 per ft. eube aS 
6 in. sawn two sides, 
landings to _ sizes 
(under 40 ft. super.) 2 
6 in. rubbed two sides 
BOIUO ssnstdsouscuseeuates 3 0 = 2” 
3 in. suwn two sides 
(slabs random sizes) 
2 in. self-faced — 
ARIS 5h cssesacuseocsebiece 
Hopton Wood (Hard ied) Pt 5 eats 23 per it. cube. 
6 in. sawn both deld. rly. depot 


8 per ft. super. 99 


—_ 


» 
aad bey 39 





sides landings 2 7 per ft. super. 
Held. rly. depot 
si | 6ean. do. 1 23 i 99 
SLATES. 
in. in. £ 8. d, 
20 x 10 best blue Bangor 13° 2 6 per 1000 0f 1200atr. d. 
20 x 12 oe 13 17 6 99 99 
20 x 10 best seco: ids > 5 ae too a - 
Mik? , os agro 0 5, He 
wx8 .., 7, Oo a 35 
20 x 10 best blue Port- 
Madoc ......... 12 12 6 55 
16x 8 best blue Port- 
PRADOO ..:5000 35 12 «6 % ” 
20 x 10 best Eureka un- 
fading green. 15 2 6 . i 
20 x 12 aA me 17 26 as ee 
18 x 10 ss » 12 10:0 = 4 
16x 8 10 5 0 mn m 
20 x 10 permanent ; green ll 10 0 ae mS 
18 x 10 ss + 9 10 0 me “ 
16x 8 ” ” 6 10 0 ” ° 
TILES, 
Ss 
Best plain red roofing tiles. 42 0 per _ at v depot. 
ip and Valley tiles ... 3 7 per doz. 7 
Best Brosely tiles... . 50 0 per 1000 55 _ 
Do. Ornamental tiles ......... 52 6 - 56 ee 
Hip and Valley tiles ... 4 0 per doz. +5 aR 


Best Ruabon red, brown, or 


brindled do. ’(Edwards) 57 6 per 1000 __s—=7»» 


Do. Ornamental do ............ 60 0 s me ne 
BAU AMOR viceescsnaescsseesei 4+ Oper doz. ne 5 
WRUOS MANOS scence ncssecnsenys 300 ss a oe 


Best Red or Mottled Staf- 


fordshire do. (Peakes) 51 9 per 1000 ___,, 5 


Do. Ornamental do............. 54 6 ee ss 3 
RDI sccsencassesisscoessn : 1 per doz. oe % 
WOO TOS .cccsiscassesscees 8 a5 se 95 
Best ‘Rosemary’? brand _ 
MOIRA ICR: <ssossccnesnsnossces 48 0 per 1000 99 v 
Best Ornamental tiles ...... 50 0 - ‘ i 
TRAD AIRCS, cn sivevssseseuscxsses 4 0 per doz. + <3 
Valley BRA on cctcub ooaleapana 3.8 xe 6 Re 
Best ‘‘Hartshill’’ brand 
plain tiles, sand faced. 50 Oper1000 ,, ,, 
Do. pressed.. capeveeaeoueen BO es 6 me 
Do. rnamental do ............ 50 0 i A 
BAS TAROS: eoescssvsscerenannee . 4 Oper doz. - o5 
WRUOS- UUNOS: sen; cscccsornesane 3 6 a ie us 
WOOD. At per standard. 
£s. 4. £s. d. 
Deals: best Sin. by 11 in, and 4in, 
by 9 in. and BOON: cccssnes sswesensy - 1510 0 1610 0 
Deals : best 3 DY 4ess...scsecseeseeseeeeee 1410 0 1510 0 
Battens : best 2 in. _by 7 in. and 
Sin., and 3in. by7in. and 8in. 1110 0 1210 0 
Battens: best 24 by Gand 3 by 6.. 010 0 __ less than 
7in, and 8in. 
Deals : seconds ...........6 cccocssseeesee L O O lessthn best 
Battens : seconds ...........4 pabbhsusess OOO cae ses 
2in, by 4in. and 2in. by 6in..., 9 0 0 910 0 
2in. by 44 in. and 2in. by 5in.... 810 0 910 0 
Foreign Sawn Boards— 
“gage TPAD. DY 7 ADs: sentassccese 010 0 more than 
battens. 
RIL pascncsacsesscatess Peer ei Nee Oiees a OO me 





a 

——$—_ 

WOOD—(continued)— 

Fir timber: best middling Danzig At per om of 50 ft, 
or Memel (average esieninnenatig 410 5 0 











RIOOOMGS  Seseiccessescesscessserastsecesss 4 5 0 410 ; 
Small timber (8 in. to 10i in. a, 312 6 315 0 
Small timber (6 in. to 8 in.) ...... 3 0 0 310 0 
SSWOGIBD RAINS cos cssscesspcosssdaeseee 215 0 3.0 0 
Pitch-pine timber (30 ft. average) 3 5 0 315 0 
JOINERS’ Woop. 

White Sea: first yellow deals, - Pag standard, 
SANS BY GUA sos ccscessesscsnseceesss 0 2440 0 
DAD YP IDS cevespentscsnssecesse2ss 31 0 0 22 10 0 
Battens, 24 in. and 3 in. by7in. 17 0 0 18 10 0 

Second yellow deals, 3 in. by 
SONS Fe cedaacs 1810 0 20 0 06 
3in. by 9in. 1710 0 19 0 06 
Battens, Shi in.and3in. by7in. 1310 0 1410 0 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 

RGR eo ec Scccongeces access osibecss 1510 0 16 10 0 

Battens, 24 in. and3in. by 7in. 1110 0 1210 0 
Petersburg: first yellow deals, 

CATS ge 2 Sa ee 21 0 O 22 10 0 

DO, -S DY O Mss cscsesscescsea 18 0 0 19 10 0 

MSDOUBILS oc 2 Sauces cssaceccgsesdee<ieics 13 10 0 1 0 0 
—_— second yellow deals, 

BAT OW LE AIRS ey csisdecsassscvesssceee 16 0 1? 00 

Do. 3in. by 9in 0 16 0 0 

NOR os ois hos occssceatensnnacece 0 1210 0 

= yellow deals, 3 in. 
PENN cabs ga dassasicacsvescsuevedeceess: 1 0 14 0 0 

De 3 in. by 9 in...... pacenaneeanen 13 0 0 14400 

NOTIN § oo Sek coe stesbessckenceeus << 10 O 0 ll 0 06 
White Sea and Petersburg :— 

First white deals, 3 in. by llin. 1410 0 15 10 0 
e a 3 in. by9 in. 1310 0 1410 0 
MBOUODE 353, 5 <x seoiigincuesaceoscceces ll 0 0 12 0 0 
Second white deals, 3in. byllin. 1310 0 1410 0 
Be ‘‘ 3 in. by 9in. 12:10 0 13 10 0 

99 battens ...... 910 0 1010 0 

Pitch- -pine : deals... Bas . 1610 0 20 0 0 
Under 2 in. thick extra... 010 0 100 

Yellow Pine—First, regular sizes 35 0 0 upwards. 
073 (7 br 9 1 24 0 26 0 0 

Seconds, regular SiZ€S..........0000. 2610 0 28 10 0 

Yellow Pine oddments ............... 22 0 0 24 0 0 

Kauri Pine—Planks, per ft. cube. 0 3 6 050 

Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 

Large, per ft. cube ....0....0..0000. 026 0 36 
SES i SS ee 023 0 26 

Wainscot Oak Logs, per ft. cube. 0 5 0 0 5 6 

Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as 
ANON o,<.-ccs petenen coset acnseucxevetsee 07 008 

Zin. do. i Co Meer cree 0 0 6 = 

Dry Mahogany—Honduras, Ta- 

co, per ft. super.asinch... 0 0 9 0 0u 
Selected, Figury, per ft. sup. as 

To ae ee ai earn one L ¢ 020 
Dry Walnut, American, per ft.sup. 

PANO 525005 Fic acelccs 4 ists sews 0 700 O tg 
Teak; PEP load \....<..05scesscocecseeeess 700 200 
American Whitewood Planks— 

PEL TEs CURE. <<. cscccerssnccee aeanniweses 04 0 = 

Prepared Flooring— Per square. 

lin. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 

HON oc sca ecescccecureteees convdsesees 018 6 O17 6 

lin. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 

INU ss 5scak sv'vos ces «as veen a 014 0 018 0 

14 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 

WTOC ass ooscscseesecseotanecc sess 016 0 100 

lin. by 7 in. white, planed “and ; 

SOG cee cscs ssonsactesevetvcocsenecie 012 0 O14 6 

lin. by 7 in. white, planed and zs 

AUGUOUOG : sores gice sae aces 012 6 015 0 

1} in. by 7 in. white, planed and — 

MBMUTGHOD ocicccctccss ccscssasseeteer ass 015 0 016 6 

3% in. by 7 in. yellow, matched — 

and beaded or V-jointed brds. 0 11 0 013 6 
Zin.by 7in. do. ‘do. do. O14 0 018 0 
lin. by7in. white do. do. 010 0 oll 6 
lin. by 7in. do. do. 6 018 6 


do. O11 
6 in. at 6d. to 9d. per square oun than 7 in. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
In London, or delivered 
Railway Vans, — ton. 
£s. 4. £& d. 


Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary «as 
BOCUOUS <ccccesdsasncesevscsacsacsocses FO a. FS 
Compound Girders, ordinary oe 
sections ..... aa ee a 236 sa 8 2 
Angles, Tees an iannels, ordi- En af 

TIDY, BOCUIONE sas 0c5-+ss0n0-r5s0+se8 GAG 8 2. . e ; 
Flitch Plates . Bs ED xe SP 
Cast Iron Columns ‘and ‘Stanchions 8 5 6 

including ordinary patterns... 7 2 0 

METALS. 
Per ton, in —— 
IrRon— £ 8s. d. .2* 
CGommMon Bars ccesccscovsoseosss-- 7 2 © 715 ¢ 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 8 5%0 
merchant quality .. 715 0 ... * 

Staffordshire “‘ Marked Bars AGO 0 ons ‘ " 0 

Mild Steel Bars................c+00e S15 0 ..- : » 0 

Hoop Iron, basis price .. 950 ad 





», Galvanized ......... 1710 0 
(*And upwards, according to size and gauge. ) 
Sheet Iron (Black)— 


LC Ree ree CARO ss = 
Ordinary wer to _ .- pane Se S 
Bi es acs sence 12: -5-90 — 


Sheet Tron, GiMeeumante ‘fat, ordinary quality— 
Ordinary sizes—6 ft. by 2 ft. to P 

3 ft. to 20 ¢ a ee Le = ; ase 

Ordinary sizes to - g. an g. cr 5 6 


eee 
eeeeeeree 


Sheet Tron, dtanaieal, “flat, best -—, 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g 16 0 ese 
22 ¢. ee dhe. 16 10 
26 18 0 0 


1210 0 
13 0 0 
1315 0 


2”? ” 
seeee 


g- 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— 
Ordinary sizes 6 ft. to 8 ft. 20 g. 
= s- and 24g. 


ei {o 182 


” ” 
eeeeee eaeee 


Best Soft Steel phesten 6it. by 2 ft. 
to 3 ft. by 20 g. and thicker 11 15 , oss 
Best Soft Steel weg 3 g. si 24 ~~ i . aise 


eel 


o 
i) 
va) 
— 
So 
= 





seneeenereseeee 


Cut ‘hails, 3 in. to 6in 
( 


Under 3 in., usnal 4 extras. ) 








0 


0) 


» 6 
5 0 
wa 
red 


on. 
d. 


mal 


on. 
oO 


0 


0 








2’ Charles ........ £2,822) J. G. Thomas ‘ 
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— 
=— 
LEAD, &c. 
Per ton, in London. 
S Gy ae 2s. a 

Lrap—Sheet, English, 3lb.andup 14 10 0 = 
Pipe in COIS ....--sereeeeeeeerereee 15 0 0 = 
Soil pipe ....-ceeesreeee eee aadapeess « i1¢ 1 6 ss 
ome pipe bssanedsnnad eikebexteacass 1710 0 = 
7 heat — 

ti eille Montagne .........00 ton 26 5 0 
Silesian...... Routt aeetudadeusauye cama Gn Ge 

‘opPER— 

Toone Sheet 0 0 1 as — 
Thin a re O 0 Eis ... — 
Copper nails ....... senseee ays OEE... 

ASS— 

et S| SOO P OR CE OEE yerIb. 0 010 ... > 
Thin adh. eseebasaseeness $9 G-@il.. aan 

Tjn—English Ingots ...... G OE 4... am 

SoLpER—Plumbers’ ...... a 0 0 6... ais 
Tinmen’s......-+++ avectosneuey “98 Oe S&S ... cits 
Blowpipe........---++- dices 9s 66 $8 .: —_ 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 





5 OZ. 2d. per ft. delivered. 
_— 14d. ” ” 
21 oz. ol a: . ‘ 
96 02. hi 3 d. ” ” 
Ml EE edicts vsinioitinneecen 43d. ,, oe 
yp, FOUFEDG...........---0.0000-00% aa a 
Fluted Sheet, 15 02............... Se a 
Re 7 AO Re ene ee 34d. sy oa 
4 Hartley’s Rolled Plate ...... ae mi 
3 ” ” 99s eeeee 1 d. ” ” 
. ie iMate od. ,, Pe 
OILS, &c. £ a & 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes or barrels. per gallon 0 1 7 
“9 - 9g AED RUNG: 02.00 050000 ws 0 216 
Boiled ,, 5, in pipes or barrels. ee 0 110 
. A ee ee ae 62 5 
Turpentine, in barrels .................. a 03 9 
‘ Tih GUHING. essciecccecseras ee BF 0 311 
Genuine Ground English White Lead perton 19 0 0 
Petr PORE IPO 2, veces aniavaccuenatwacerics Re 19 0 0 
Best Linseed Oil Putty .................. percwt. 0 7 6 
SCO BOP’ <oc.casssersxdexorntdcassdense per barrel 112 0 
VARNISHES, &c. Per gallon. 
& s. a. 
Vine Pale: Oak Varnish «........0.cccssscecsscuncess 08 0 
ale: Coin ON 255 ctv ccs anaxcaevnsasdanausessencanss 010 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak ..................::004 012 6 
Fine Extra Hard Chureh Oak..................... 010 0 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 
NIE cco clean vers osiendenc cass eacetansantimasetes 014 0 
Pine Wlastic Carving... 0. <cicscs.cevscsecescsseeee 012 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage .................. 016 0 
PR NO MII soc ocak scan sav sasaneandaseccustsente 016 0 
Finest Pale Durable Copal ........................ 018 0 
Pstrs Palo Premol OM ....2...02:0sceceeccceenceeves E 3 ¢ 
Eggshell Flatting Varnish ........................ 018 0 
Oo 8) ee 1 4 0 
MOR I oo cies otccvevecssvcanensecsencadaaanes 012 0 
Best Papas GOME GAZE... oecccncscnsessnconacacs 010 6 
OMI RON PRONE. 5 crocs cosloevacacicee od eevauntisecds 016 0 
Oak and Mahogany Stain ......................00068 09 0 
NMA WCE DHRONE 55.05 ics ocacseacdancscdverdesuescerede 0 8 6 
A NTO RB ONE 2 occu 68 oso erections dcccncvapedescee tenes 016 0 
MER NEN ety goin cy ie aieces tc vaasaee te ip ad adcuases 010 0 
French and Brush Polish .................sceeeee00 010 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Cc. & W.—T. G.—B. H. & Co. (Amounts should have 
been stated).—T. H. (Below our limit). 


NO''E,.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
and papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors, 

“ cannot undertake to return rejected communica- 
woe i ong sn ey (beyond mere news items) 
ave been duplicated f ther j . 
DEStRaYe p or other journals are NOT 

All communications must be authenticat 

‘ icated by the 

sagging — te the sender, whether for fis, Png 
r not. No notice can be tak 

communications, oe Oe 


We are compelled to decline ointing 
giving addresses, 7 nition 
Any commission to a contributor t i 
8s 0 write an article, 
po execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
subject to the approval of the article or drawing, when 
ny yan by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
: shee mgm © The receipt by the author of a 
sean .- icle in type does not necessarily imply its 
All communications regardi iterary isti 
garding lite and artistic 
— should be addressed to THE EDITOR ; those 
ing to advertisements and other exclusively busi- 


ness matters should be add: S 
ante anee addressed to THE PUBLISHER 














TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this headin 
g 
-_ be addressed to “‘ The Editor,” and mustreach us 
oo than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. [N.B.—-We cannot 
pu ne Tenders unless authenticated either by the 
= ct or the buildin -Owner; and we cannot publish 
= pouncements of Tenders accepted unless the amount 
tha lk seo . oo nor any list in which the lowest 
ae ee a in some exceptional cases 


= 
Denotes accepted. + Denotes provisionally accepted. 





ABERGAVENNY.—For alterati iti 
i — ons, additions, and 
Tepairs to school building in Castle-street and Hereford- 


Toad, for the 
Architect to the 5 ee ; Board. Mr. E. A. Johnson, 


-+- £2,326 


8. Foster ....° 213451 B.C. Tordan |... ~9'276 





BANGOR.—For about 448 lineal yards of pipe-sewer 
in Seacliffe-road, for the Urban District Council. Mr. 
E. L. Woods, C.E., Town Surveyor, Bangor :— 
Warkman, Ltd... £802 0] Hugh Wheelly .. £577 0 
Jas. Ross & Sons. 759 0] Robert Caulfield, 

Robert Legge.... 715 0 Bangor® ...... 499 17 
Wm. Legge...... 645 0 

BOWERHAM (Lancaster).—For the erection of a 
shop and dwelling-house at Bowerham, for Mr. E. 
Williams. Mr. J. Parkinson, architect, 67, Church- 
street, Lancaster. Quantities by architect :— 

Masonry and Joinery: R. Thompson, ; 


DRCNME oc ocses deccscenceseudes £475 0 0 

Slating and Plastering: R. Hall & Son, 
DS EEO PRE CPEICE ECE CCLET 69 0 O 
Plumbing: J. A. Goad, Lancaster .... 70 0 O 
9 9 


Painting: T. Holden, Lancaster ...... 20 1 





CALDBECK.—For 2in. cast-iron main, valve, road 
boxes, etc., for Wigton Rural District Council. Mr. W. 
Brown, Surveyor, Kildare, Wigton. Quantities by 
Surveyor :— 


Milward & Co., Carlisle* .............. £187 


CARLISLE.—For the erection of two houses and 
shops in London-road, for Mr. J. Tiffen. Mr. H. H. 
Hodgkinson, architect, 9, Lowther-street, Carlisle :— 
Builder : G. Hill & Son, South Henry-square. . Total} 
Joiner: J. Hendson, Finkle-street ........ 
Plaster: D. Johnson, East Norfolk-street 
Plumber: W. J. Wilson, Lowther-street .... 
Painter: R. S. Kirk, Henry-street.......... 
Slater: Wm. Nanson, Lowther-street ...... 

[All of Carlisle.] 


£803 5 6 


DEVONPORT.—For the erection of an entrance 
lodge and other buildings at the new Cemetery, North 
Prospect, for the Devonport Corporation. Mr. J. F. 
Burns, Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Devon- 
ort :— 
hae .... £1,793 18 0] A. N. Coles.. £1,599 00 
Jenkin & Son 1,771 0O0/]F. J. Stan- 

Partridge .... 1,656 00] bury, Devon- 
S. Roberts .. 1,655 19] port®*...... 1,572 20 








DEVONPORT.—For levelling, paving, and com- 
pleting Florence-street, Barton-avenue, Trelawney- 
avenue, etc., for the Town Council. Mr. J. F. Burns, 
Borough Surveyor, Muncipal Offices, Devonport :— 


Florence-street : E. Duke, Plymouth* .. £239 51 
Lane between Welsford and Balmoral- 

avenues: T. Domy, Plymouth* ...... 315 17 6 
Barton-avenue (Section 2): T. J. Stan- 

TGEY, DOVGORHOFE. . 2. csc ceecceencn 119 81 
Trelawny - avenue: Jefford & Sons, 

WIGNOMEONET, cen coccuccunsencvcusss 306 37 
Lane between Pasley-street and St. George’ s- 


terrace: E. Duke, Plymouth*........ 499 79 


DROYLSDEN.—For street works, Medlock and Hart 
streets, for the Urban District Council. Mr. C. Hall, 
Surveyor to the Council, 10, Ashton-road, Droylsden :— 


ra ¢ Medlock-st. £2,316 0 0 
Bates & Co. + Litartst, "3850 0 $22,881 00 
= : Medlock-st. 2,166 0 0) 
W. H. Hurst. { Fartst. i 28s 0 Of 2704 00 
F. Mitchell & ¢ Medlock-st. 2,118 19 3) 
Sons ...... { Harts, .. 525 6 115 7644 62 
é Medlock-st. 1,876 10 10) 
Worthington. . Tate... 473 6 105 2,349 17 8 
z i Medlock-st. 1,830 18 9) 
J. Culshaw .. Hart-st. .. 482 17 55 2,313 16 2 
Gosling & en 
ford, Hazel- { Medlock-st. 1,815 2 3} 2.279 10 2 
grove, Man- ( Hart-st. .. 464 8 25 ™ a 
eee a Medlock-st. 2,048 0 02 
Surveyor’s es- ¢ Medlock-st. 2,( ( ‘ 
timate ....2Hart-st. .. 523 0 of 2571 00 





ETON (Bucks).—For new fire brigade station, High- 
street, Eton, for the Urban District Council. Mr. C. W. 
Baker, architect, 24, Heythorpe-street, Wandsworth, 
S.W. Quantities by Mr. J. Simmonds, Surveyor to the 
Council :— 


CRUE <5 6 cccus 2,669 0] E. Chamberlain.. 2,320 
J. Fergusson & Co. 2,598 O|H. Flint........ 2,269 
t Accepted subject to sanction to loan by Local Govern- 

ment Board. 


ON rere £2,725 0] Butcher& Hendry£2,570 0 
Hollis & Sons .. 2,698 0) H. Burfoot...... 2,443 10 
T. J. Messom & W. Watson, As- 

OT ere 2,691 0 COG cccccacne 2,369 0 
H. D. Bowyer .. 2,685 0]G.H. Gibson .. 2,348 0 
Thompson & Bev- W. Green & Sons 2,325 0 

0 
0 





HANWELL,—For sewering, levelling, paving, etc., 
Rosebank-road (lower portion), and footpaths, for the 
Urban District Council. Mr.S. W. Barnes, A.M.Inst.C.E., 
Council Offices, Hanwell, W.:— 

B. Nowell & Co.£932 13 3 | T.}]Watson,"jun. £818 1 4 
H. Morecroft .. 898 00 |W. Neaves & 
J. Macklin .... 879 89 BOM cawscass 799 16 
London & Coun- R. Ballard, Ltd. 797 00 
tyBuilders,Ltd. 875 9 0$} Harvey  Bros., 
F. Fowles .... 834 00 V’toria-st.S.W.* 788 12 8 





HASTINGS.—For laying about 686 ft. of 6 in. pipe 
sewer in Old Roar-road, Silverhill, for the Corporation. 
Mr. P. H. Palmer, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, 


Hastings :— ; 
Joseph Harvey, 53, King’s-road, St. 
EGOVANEE oc cccccccscces gkcudeecus. Gan 





HIPPERHOLME.—For supply of about 139 tons of 
cast-iron water pipes for the Urban District Council. 
Mr. G. W. Thompson, Surveyor, Council Offices, Hipper- 
holme :— 

L. Cooper .... £813 0 0|J. &R. Ritchie £661 5 0 
J. Oakes & Co. 709 15 0} Staveley Iron 
Stanton  Iron- TAG, oc 00 657 50 

works Co., .. H 
Cochrane & Co., Haley, Brad- 

ORE CECE 670 12 6 TOGGP  scuece 656 12 6 
Clay Cross Co. 667 3 4] Sheepbridge 
J. Blakeborough 665 00 Iron Co..... 652 11 3 








HULL.—For! the erection of the Carnegie Public 
Library, West Park, Anlaby-road, for the ee 
Mr. J. H. Hirst, City Architect, Town Hall, Hull :-— 
Evans & Bar- E. Good & 

Wes wanes £2,798 18 8 GOR cst £2,495 18 7 
J. H. Fenwick 2,660 00/H. Kaye.... 2,415 00 
Simpson &Son 2,595 2 0|J. R. Woods 2,410 17 0 
T. Bulby .... 2,585 00O/;|F. Singleton 2,390 
pA 2,521 17 5|F. Southern 2,355 
T. Coates.... 2,500 00|H.T.Arnott®* 2,333 


[All of Hull.) 


Nok oO 
Q2aoO 





HUTTON (Essex).—For the erection of children’s 
homes, schools, etc., for the Guardians of Poplar Union. 
Messrs Holman & Goodrham, architects, 6, King’s 
Bench-walk, Temple, E.C. Quantities by Messrs. J. 
Rider Hunt & Co., 181, Queen Victoria-street :— 

Including Ad- 
ditional Glazed 


Bricks, etc. 
Harris & Wardrop...... £188,676 £193,254 
Shi iy GE a nednccacacs 188,567 194,004 
lL, 2 >. Se 182,435 186,887 
Leslie & Co., Ltd. ...... 177,009 181,775 
J.S. Hammond & Son... 176,880 181,334 
We & Te SOOO: 6. vices 174,861 179,140 
Gar PONS cecdecsacees 174,659 179,700 
J. Smith & Son ........ 170,997 174,965 
(a eee 169,482 175,730 
Pattinson & Son........ 168,864 173,193 
C. Miskin & Son........ 167,432 171,772 
OC 8? ° ae 165,040 168,687 
Holliday & Greenwood .. 163,329 167,448 
Kirk & Randall ........ 162,830 167,486 
McCormick & Sons* .... 161,828 165,820 
F. & E. Davey, Ltd..... 157,475 161,427 





LANCASTER.—For additions to vagrants’ ward and 
boiler-house, etc., at the workhouse. Mr. J. Parkinson, 
architect, 67, Church-street, Lancaster. Quantities by 
architect :-— 


Masonry: T. Mawson & Son, Lancaster £649 10 9 
Joinery: Peill & Riley, Lancaster .... 190 6 0 
Slating and Plastering: H. J. Till, 

) FOE ECEER TCC CECE CET TO 144 0 0 
Plumbing : Harrison & Moser, Lancaster 8018 4 
Painting: E. C. Sarr, Lancaster ...... 2115 O 
Heating: A. Seward & Co., Lancaster... 2610 0 
Steam Boiler: J. Foster & Sons, Preston 273 0 0O 
Disinfector: Goddard, Massey, «& 


Warsier, NOGGIOIGEN 4... cc ccccdecs 260 0 O 


LANCHESTER.—For sewerage-disposal works and 
footbridge at Langley Park, for the Rural District 
Council. Mr. J. R. Lupton, Surveyor, Lanchester, 
Quantities by Surveyor :— 

Smart Walker, Cockfield, Bishop Auck- 
WR, C0. TI oa ccnccccncesses £1,695 


LONDON.—For additional buildings at South-grove 
Workhouse, Mile End, for the Guardians of White- 
chapel Union. Mr. A. Conder, architect, 9, Bridge- 
street, Westminster, S.W. :— 


Wm. Hooper. .£4,200 00{M. Calnan & 
Watts, John- a ore £3,456 0 0 

son, & Co... 3,997 0 0/C. Yates &Co... 3,443 0 0 
A. E. Symes .. 2,365 0 0 | Todd & Newman 3,433 0 0 
R. A. Dean & Jno. Greenwood, 

ie cacaawas 3,804 00° ib eeekaces 3,425 0 0 
Johnson & Co. 3,751 0 0| Albert Monk .. 3,419 0 0 
Leslie & Co., |Hy. Knight & 

Le re SOF OCt RO cccescas 3,400 0 0 
Ferry Building |J. Chessum & 

(J ere 3.620 0 0| Som ..ccccee 3,395 0 0 
Wm. Reason.. 3,597 0 0|H. Kent ...... 3,388 0 0 
B. E. Nightin- |W. Lawrence & 

Ser 3,550 00} Som ..cececs 3,384 0 0 
J. Grover & Son 3,540 0 0| J. Appleby & 

F. & T. Thorne 3,496 0 0 a 3,372 0 0 
J. Ferguson & | Forster Bros. .. 3,349 0 0 

i. 3,495 0 0| Chas. North.... 3,320 00 
E. Good & Son, W. Akers & 

1” RPE 3,491 10 2 Ce cccacaes 3,252 0 0 
Johnson Bros.. 3,491 0 0|H.Young...... 3,243 0 0 
Harris & Ward- |R. & E. Evans . 3,149 0 0 

WU cackse os 3,479 00! 





LONDON.—For reconstruction of the South-Eastern 
Hospital, Avonley-road, New Cross-road, 8.E., for the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board. Messrs. T. W. Aldwinckle 
& Son, architects, 20, Denman-street, London Bridge, 
S.E. Quantities by Messrs. W. H. Barber & Son, 22, 
Buckingham-street, Adelphi, W.C. :— 

G. E. Wallis & Charles Wall, Ltd.£117,044 

OE ccs wees as £128,293] Walter Lawrence & 
7S SO eee 126,944} Som .......... 116,573 
F. G. Minter .... 
wegedcugne 123,590} Henry Martin.... 116,200 
. 121,977| Kirk & Randall .. 112,970 
Foster & Dicksee . 121,900} G. Godson & Sons, 
Leslie & Co., Ltd. 120,449| Pembroke Works, 
.B. E. Nightingale 118,250} Kilburn-lane, W.* 109,699 
W. Jonnson & Co., 

Dee cacackawed 117,406 








LOWESTOFT.—For new free library, for the 
Corporation. Mr. G. W. Leighton, architect, 6, Princes- 
street, Ipswich :— 


Grimwood & Sons . .£6,593 | Youngs & Sons ....£6,219 
i | eer 6,527 | Beckett .......00- 6,097 
Cc cancensesens 6,492 | Bedwell & Parker .. 6,090 
DED dé cdacvecses 6,425| Hawes & Sons, 

ME tec ectacne aes 6, Norwich*........ 6,000 


397 
[Accepted subject to reduction.] , 





NEATH.—For new roofs, etc., and alterations to the 
general market. Mr. D. M. Jenkins, A.M.Inst.C.E., 
Borough Engineer, Gwyn Hall, Neath :— 

Contract No. 1. (Builder’s Work, etc.) 


Lloyd Bros......... £3,418 10. GROW cc cccccccs £2,755 
Knox & Wells...... 3,015 | Goodridge & Son, 
Jones, Price, Rees, & Md chavkeds 2,547 

Ps ccncsecaea 2,934 | W. H. Creighton .. 2,417 
Bennett Bros....... 2,923 | C. & F. Gaen ...... 2,396 
E. Thomas ..... sce ee 


TENDERS—Continued on page 299 
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COMPETITIONS, 


CONTRACTS, 





(For some Contracts, &c., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 











































AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 

















COMPETITIONS. | 
J 
a rn ae eee ———— — = eee { 
Nature of Work. | By whom Required. | Premiums. Designs to ‘ 
| be delivered 
| eatin 
*Oouncil Schools .......... ss secesccccccscesees Twickenham U.D.v............+6. | DROUTBURUOG cic’. stnr ays 10 e/a o ares sieiarareieie,sieie'el sialaie’oie'e/e/siere Sie Sisictesisics No date 
*New Public Library, Calne, Wilts. ................ | The Committee ..........-+++++4- | SE: Ritbeeinckesccswargedensececs dues eieraneeus cos April 9 
CONTRACTS. 
+ 
a Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Advertised. Forms of Tender, &c., supplied by | Tenders to | 
| be delivered 
Steel Condensor Platform at Smithfield Market Manchester Corporation .......... City Architect, Town Hall, Manchester...............c0cceceee Mar. 11 
Additions, etc., to Sessions House, Lincoln ........ Cree ae W. Mortimer & Son, Architects, Lincoln .................00008 do. 
Road Material and Repairs ......... joes sees Bg eel OS i a eee E. Townsend, Clerk, 1, Abbey-place, Selby .................... Mar. 12 
‘Painting at Offices, Depot, and Pumping Stations .. | Hull Corporation ....... .. |. J. Bancroft, Water and Gas Engineer, Alfred Gelder-st., Hull do. 
ne er ere ar PORSVOIGG UDO. occccicccnseese HM. Jones, Gasworks, Troforest, oo... 6c:5s ccec vecccess osseveeeoe Mar. 14 
SU MUP INES ooG4 cas sane ess te sees nen awe snus ns Leeds Corporation......... peers R. H.§Townsley, Gas Offices, East-parade, Leeds ..... siete Carole aX do. 
Supplies, Electricity Department.................. Norwich Corporation ............ City Electrical Engineer, Norwich ..............cccccceccceecs do. ! 
‘Paper Insulated Cables (Twelve Months’ Supply) Electricity Com., Warrington Corp.| F. V. L. Mathias, Borough Electrical Eng., Howley, Warrington do. 
Electric Motors (Twelve Months’ Supply).......... do. do. do. 
Engineering Workshop, etc., at Municipal Tec. Schs. | Brighton Education Committee.... | Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Town Hall, Brighton.......... do. 
Central Hall, Hartington-street, Barrow-in-Furness..| = = 8  — .....e.- J. F. Curwen, F.R.1I.B.A., 26, High-gate, Kendal .............. do. 
Bight Hydraulic (Wagon) Lifting Rams............ Dundee Gas Commissioners ...... A. Yuill, Gas Engineer, Gasworks, Dundee .................... do. ; 
-Carburetted Water Gas Plant at Gasworks ........ 0. do. do. 
Ear’nware Pipe Sew. & Sur. Wat. Drs. in Arbury-rd. | Nuneaton & Chilvers Coton U.D.C. | T. C. Cook, Engineer, Council Offices, Nuneaton................ Mar. 15 
SAE WI UOTIS BOK ovis 6 0.655005sw rd aneaesen ss Waltham Holy Cross U.D.C. ...... W. T. Streather, Engineer to Council, Waltham Abbey ........ do. 
US SRS ee err eee ey Hampton U.D.C.. .........< 0 Sains S. H. Chambers, Surveyor to Council, Public Offices, Hampton .. do. 
Materials and Repairs ...........-ssseserseveess Ipswich Sanitary Authority ...... E. Buckham, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Ipswich .......... do. 
Repairs to Wall and other Works at Union Wk’house | Belfast Guardians............ ..++|J. W. Robb, Clerk, Union Workhouse, Belfast ................ do. 
eT ee oer ree ee PAORIOW TABU. 6.50.06 :6-0'0'01s0.0:8'59 J. Burgess, Tabley Superior, near Knutsford ................0. do. 
DO AOR INOS. wiicciaasecioasesseneee $$ ##|§§  Wtwem ses J. Beattie, Earlsmill, Forres ..............00. mistehe os e/ere-ererevere do. 
Renewal Runmerry Cottage .............eeeeeeeee | tw ewe ee do. do. 
Double Cottage, Lochyhill, Forris ............60--. | kw ww eee do. do. 
Double Cottage, West Kerrogair, Petty ............ so, Pussieeieigare's do. do. 
Fifty’Eng. Heart-oak Posts, at Melton Station, G.E.R. | Woodbridge R.D.C. .............. G. Cook, Surveyor, Grundisburgh, near Woodbridge ............ do. 
OS Ry bor ee eer do. do. do. 
Materials, Waterworks Department .............. Leeds Corporation..............6. City Engineer’s Waterworks Office, Municipal Buildings, Leeds .. do. 
Electric Light at Workhouse, Pleck-road .......... WOIGAH GUSTMADS.. « ....066bcc0cees A. H. Lewis, Clerk, 29, Leicester-street, Walsall................ Mar. 16 
Furn. Dining-hall & Kitchen at W’khouse, Knutsford | Bucklow Guardians .............. R. J. M’Beath, Architect, Birsiam House, Sale ................ do. 
Urinal, near Drill Shed ..... ee eee Warrington Sanitary Committee T. Longdin, Borough Surveyor, Warrington ................4. do. 
Pipes, Castings, Tubes, and Fittings, etc. .......... Halifax Gasworks Committee...... J. Wilkinson, Engineer, Gasworks, Halifax ..................5- do. 
Shedding and Hoarding for Showyards ............ Herefordshire, etc., Agricultural Soc. | T. H. Edwards, Secretary, Corn Exchange Offices, Leominster.... ‘do. 
Tron Engine Shed .......... Pore ee MERCOSUR GN DIAG ss 550% 61010 10lece-sraxecareiiavelars G. F. Minett, Clerk, Church-street, Ross, Herefordshire.......... do. 
Electric Wiring, Crown and Mitre Hotel, Carlisle.... | Walter Scott ..............00000. 8. W. Cuttriss, Engineer, Prudential-buildings, Park-row, Leeds do. 
MEAL... .46 55 pkaeSip seas caeebas ovalnebon RORCREU TUDO so 5 cic bon ews oats A. Macarthur, Surveyor, Council Offices, Hayward’s Heath...... do. 
Deck Bridges (40 ft. and 60 ft. spams) ............ BSORG AORR BAYS CODS occa cin.scovceos C. W. Young, Nicholas-lane, London, E.C. ............... Po ocebs do. 
Pub. Lib’y & R’ding R’ms, Rawmarsh Hill, Parkgate | Rawmarsh U.D.C..............06- J. Platts, Architect, High-street, Rotherham .................- do. 
‘Two Semi-Detached Resi., Thornhill-rd., Edgerton ..|  #  — ........ J. Berry, Architect, 3, Market-place, Huddersfield ............-. do. 
#Making-up ee! a area Fulham Borough Council ........ Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Fulham, S.W................06: do. 
Improvement of Nicholson-street, Castleford........ DABUAOLOI WED Os oviosckss ce pesees W. Green, Surveyor to Council, Castleford ...........ccceecees Mar. 17 
Glazed Earthenware Pipes, etc., for Sewerage ...... T0Gs Corporation... ... vccccccceces ity Hngineer’s OMe, Weeds: 5. o6c. ces. «cabo cece adele wowieses do. 
Lime at Knostrop Sewage Works ..............65 do. do. do. 
Castings required by Sewerage Committee.......... do. do. do. 
FUNNEL oS chuiccse sasee Shes en sine ae ss ae wase tea do. do. do. 
450 Lineal Yards of Iron Unclimbable Hurdles Street Committee, Warrington .... | T. Longdin, Borough Surveyor, Warrington..............eeee0% do. 
Alterations and Additions, Coggeshall.............. Heart-in-Hand Indus. Co-op. Society | J. W. Clark, Architect, Coggeshall ...............0ccceeeceeees do. 
Restoring Butt’s Mill, Gomersal ................56] «= sneer W. H. D. Horsfall, Architect, 6, Harrison-road, Halifax ........ do. 
C.1. Girders, etc., Cov. Ser. Res’ voir, Heath Waterw’ks. | Cardiff Corporation .............. C. H. Priestley, Waterworks Engineer, Town Hall, Cardiff ...... do. 
400 Tons of c.i. Socket Pipes ........sccsccsscece do. do. do. 
Bowl House, West Meadows............... tee sees Edinburgh Corporation .......... R. Morham, City Arch., Public Works Office, City-cham., Edinburgh do. 
*Extension of Platform Awning, Hawes Junction .... | Midland Railway ................ Company’s Architect, Cavendish House, Derby ..............+- do. 
*Cleaning and Painting Buildings, etc. ............ do. 0. do. 
Three Emer. [ron St’rcases, Union W’kh’se, Hillingdon | Uxbridge Guardians.............. W. L. Eves, A.R.I.B.A., 54, High-street, Uxbridge.............. do. 
Materials, otc. ........06.s0000 Sr eee Greenwich Borough Council ...... Borough Engineer’s Office, Town Hall, Greenwich-road., S.E.....| Mar. 18 
Street Works, Linden-road and Victoria Drive North | Bognor U.D.C. ............. oo:e 6'« | SULVOVOL GO GRE COUNCIL, HORNOP: <5. 55. «0.6.0.5 0:0 vl sie-cisis vis pie'e sie aie do. 
oe ee eo ee eeeees SOGBCONG BEC. 60:5 56 he 0eaee-e s J. George Powell, Engineer to the Council, Godstone, Surrey . do. 
‘Foundations of Bandstand at Woodhouse Ridge .... | Leeds Corporation......... $:0:v 0e-0's COOH SUGIMOCR B ORICO, TOOGS ooo. 6 é< dis c:davs eee slo's oeiesceseows do. 
Iron Superstructure for Bandstand at W’dhouse Ridge do. do. do. 
Electric Lighting, Gas, Heating, Ventilating........ Hearts of Oak Benefit Society ....}| Chairman of Bldg., Committee, 17, Charlotte-st., Fitzroy-sq., W. do. 
Bells and Telephones (New Offices, Euston-road) do. do. do. \ 
Lifts and Enclosures do. ; do. do. do. 
*Signal Station, etc., Alderney, Channel Islands PROIICY oro scsore sis sis lv vies sist. eisiere Director of Works Department, 21, Northumberland-avenue, W.C. do. 
*New Coastguard Buildings, Sea View.............. 0. do. do. 
Reservoir, Filter Beds,etc., Flemingsdown,n’r Bridgend | Bridgend Gas and Water Co....... T. Rees, M.Inst.C.E., Corn Exchange-chambers, Newport, Mon. Mar. 19 
Additions to Ardrumsee Church, Clones............ Very Rev. L. J. Canon O’Neill .... | W. A. Scott, Architect, 72,,Hollybank-road, Drumcondra, Dublin do. 
Materials for Repair of Highways and Footways.... | Pontefract R.D.C................. W. A. Glover, Clerk, Union Offices, Pontefract ............+0+: do. 
POO TOIIIRD, TUBVOTIDE «05:5 .0:5:0:010.0006.09010 5060000008 Saffron Walden R.D.C. .......... H. Smith, Ashdon-road, Saffron Walden .............2eeeeeee8 do. 
(Retaining Walls, etc., Monton (Contract 1) ........ Eccles Corporation .............. T. S. Picton, C.E., Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Eccles........ do. 
Retaining Walls and Folly Brook Culvert (Contract 2) do. do. do. 
“Sewerage Works, Hargarth Ings, Tadcaster ........ fA Te 1 3 Si ee Martin & Fenwick, Engineers, 1, Park-place, Leeds .......--++- do. 
Methodist Ch. at Laghey, Killyman, near Dungannon | Rev. H. Shire..................0. Hobart & Heron, Architects, Dromore, co. Down ........+++++: do. 
Road Materials .........ccesesesesecceecececees OR NING ian 6 6:00:90: ai0'0.5,8 030135 E. Townsend, Clerk, 1, Abbey-place, Selby ..........ee+eeeeees do. 
| A ee ere rere re ey ee PRM MU ND BUD. « 5.4)o5:5\0 0141076 waves iatwia's E. H. Clark, Stores Superintendent, Gateshead ...........++++: do. 
NL. osc ckebask suas e eae ease pas siaens Highways & Sewage Com., Burnley | C. H. Pickles, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Burnley ........-- do. 
Oe eee re rc ee TS | eee ret eetre T. C. Beaumont, C.E., Surveyor, Driffield.............0e0eeee do. 
Materials and Cartage ............ sees eecesecees i Oe W. Dengate, Surveyor, 58, Park-street, Horsham ..........+++: do. 
«Condensing Plant at New Power Station .......... Preston Corporation .............. W. H. Tittenson, Engineer, 25, Burrow-road, Preston ......-. see do. 
Tar and Liquor Tanks, etc., Bradford-road Station.. | Manchester Corporation’.......... C. Nickson, Gas Department, Town Hall, Manchester ........-> do. 
Painting Station Buildings ..........sesccecccees North-Eastern Railway .......... C. A. Harrison, Engineer, Central Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne.... do. 
459 Yards of 9-inch Pipe Sewer .................. Knaresborough U.D.C. .......... Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Knaresborough .........-+++++++ do. 
463 Yards of Pipe Surface-water Drain ............ do. 0. do. 
SOOO 0Es TEE 5s ese SASS cK ke Oh as on 55.8055 Market Harborough U.D.C. ...... G. O. Nicholson, Manor House-buildings, Market Harborough... . = 
14,000 yds. (sup.) of Creosote White Deal Pav. Blocks | Keighley Corporatién”->>—. : >... 2.7. |W. H. Hopkinson, Borough Engineer, Keighley ........+-+eee-> 
NO ee rrr rere rr cor Te 2OWR COUN © oi os. cc ae ce ce A. J. Firby, Borough Surveyor, Sandwich ..........++-s+eeee: 0. 21 
WPSRING MINE ASUIIIBO on nis 0:55 5 0.0 0isbinn's 00006 se viessiee Southampton Corporation ........ J. A. Crowther, Boro’ Engineer, Market-chambers, Southampton a ” 
Sixteen Artisans’ Dwellings, Mallow ............ oo POON WO. ..456 Pee ee T. Wrixon, Clk., U.D.C. Offi., William O’Brien-st., Mallow, Ireland = 
Four Shops, Bakery, and Stable at Senghenith .... | Senghenith Indus. Co-op. Soc., Ltd. | G. L. Watkins, Architect, Station-terrace, Caerphilly........-+++ oe 
Making Two Lancashire Boilers, Beckett-st., W’kh’se | Leeds Guardians ................ T. Winn & Sons, Architect, 92, Albion-street, Leeds .......++++> 4 
ES a a a er ee ... | Maidstone U.D.C....... Pee T. F. Bunting, Borough Surveyor, Fair Meadow, Maidstone.....- pf 
co ee Oe Bury Corporation ................ H. Simmonds, Engineer, Gas Works, Bury, Lancs.........-++-+> os 
SUPP . 2. onc vscscecsvecsccceccsccsccsvessece Newport Corporation H. C. Bishop, Boro’ Electrical Eng., Town Hall, Newport, Mon. do, 
ERE, SOON, WEOEMD! isu'bsic aan dd cedaced Asics Lincoln Corporation ........ ...... |S. Clegg, City Elec. Eng., Elec. Wks., Brayfordside North, Lincoln = 
Twenty Houses at Aberbeeg.................e eee Tir Graig Building Club ..... +--+. | M. Gorman, Rosslea, Lianhilleth.............2-eeeeececececers ro 
PEATE ons voice ses cess deeescencsnccsncecssioecs oe hee G. E. Bouskell, Clerk, 27, Friar-lane, Leicester ..... Je ccencccece = 
DST SACRE BOOG OF ON. TDD sinc ics ce vinsicwsacsasacce G.N.R.:Oo. (Ireland) .........0.. W. H. Mills, Engineer, Amiens-street Terminus, Dublin .....--- 
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CONTRACTS.— Continued. 
] 
a Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Advertised. Forms of Tender, &c., supplied by a ‘4 
New TTAMWAYS .2. eee cscccecececccececccsccenes Glasgow COMMOTION So eco enk cas J. Young, 88, Renfield-street, Glasgow ...........ceccccceceees Mar. 21 
Brick Culvert SN HGEIMIVe WORKS... 655 550.5 a0 Paisley Town Council ............ J. Lee, C.E., Master of Works, 13, Gilmour-street, Paisley ...... do. 
Ten Tons of Galvanised Corrugated Steel Sheets.... | Dundee Harbour Trustees ........ J. Thompson, Harbour Engineer, Dundee...................... do. 
House in Cranford-avenue, Exmouth .............. Mr. G. F. Perriam................ ie See TAME, ANGUNNCGG, IENMNOWOIN oc 6 ac 6 dec x ecwendccewscdeexeus do. 
siterations to Premises, Budleigh Salterton ........ Mr We Ue Hayes occ scence: Om - E do. 
ie: ‘painting, Repairs, etc., North Dispensary .......... St. Marylebone Guardians ........ A. Saxon Snell 22, Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, W.C. do. 
Police Station at Thorne, near Doncaster .......... West Riding County Council ...... J. Vickers Edwards, County Architect. Wakefield .............. do. 
Street Works, Albert-road, Pontypridd ............ Pontypriae U-B6. ook cc ceccesces P. R. A. Willoughby, A.M.Inst.C.E., Dist. Cl. Offices, Pontypridd do. 
Kerbs and Paving Setts....... neemcecwe eels sien «eas CUMGR ENO ac asia owas douees J. W. Webster, Surveyor, High-street, Cowes, I.W. ............ do. 
Qne-Horse Emergency Telescopic Tower Wagon .... | Bootle Corporation .............. Borough Electrical Engineer, Pine-grove, Bootle................ do. 
<== Roadworks, Bengeo, DO OS Se eee Wretlt. WMEBON hee ctr Ci Obs x Game ee Norris & Duval, 60, Fore-street, Hertford ..............22-00- do. 
zns to spainting, etc.. at Rackham-street Infirmary........ St. Marylebone Guardians ........ Steward of the Infirmary, Rackham-street, Notting Hill, W. .... do. 
ivered Twenty-eight — Dwellings, Newbridge .... | Abercarn eee Fe eT ee J. Williams, Engineer, Council — DN errr rer re er 2 
~_ Asli NOW PSINED = ches ciarciah wr ata!elercuetere oo at vide ora tiiccaa: #05 do. 0. 0. 
ania GLE PERE EEE Te Poa eee ee eee eee Darlington Corporation .......... G. Winter, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Darlington .......... do. 
date 39-ton Electric Jib Crane, Greenwich Electricity Sta. | L.C.C. 2... 0... ccc ec ce ee eee COGUGY TMM, BOCUNMONNICNR OWS oa cess ecaccccacectecessaxs do. ; 
il 9 Fire Alarms and Telephones, Leavesden Asy., Watiord | Metropolitan Asylums Board ...... W.T. Hatch, Eng., Office of the Bd., The Emb’km’t, London, E.C. do. 
Railing round Queen Victoria Statue, Piccadilly .... | Manchester Corporation .......... City Architect, Town Hall, Manchester..............ceceeeeees do. 
= Clean.& Paint.Chpls, L’ges,ete.,L’ds & Huns.C’m’teries | Leeds Corporation .............. CUCG POG © CO, DN ao og ck nc eaccccesccseccescuasec do. 
999 Cast-iron Tree Gratings .........ccccccccecees Bootle Corporation .............. Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Bootle ............cccececeeeee do. 
Road Works, ete., Salisbury-road, etc. ............ Wealdstone U.D.C. ........ 0000: H. Walker, C.E., Council Offices, Wealdstone ........... etesene do. 
Jsolation Stables, Low Hall Farm ................ Walthamstow U.D.C. ............ G. W. Holmes, A.M.Inst.C.E., Town Hall, Walthamstow ...... do. 
*noadmaking and Paving Works ...............06. Willesden DistrictgCouncil ........ Council’s Engineer, Dyne-road, Kilburn, N.W. .............6-- * do. 
ee MUMINIR? bos cree onal ae Colvocla weave vnmadeywes nes 1 Oo) Se ae ene e R. P. Smyth, Clerk to Council, Strood .......ccccccccccccccces Mar. 23 
ae 7 CE ae eee GEER ans SE Pe ee Cheltenham Borough Council...... J. S. Pickering, Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Cheltenham do, 
ers to | sewage Pumping Machinery, etc. ................ Swinkommant UDR. <6. .cccee ns F. W. Pearce, Surveyor, Town Hall,Twickenham .............. do. 
ivered Boilers and House Refuse Destructor.............. do. do. do 
93) Yards of 9-in. Drain Pipes, etc. .............. Hanley, Stoke, & Fenton Hos. Board | E. Jones, Architect to Board, Albion-street, Hanley ............ do. 
Furniture, ete., New Asylum, Hollymoor, Birmingham | Lunatic Asylums Com. of Visitors .. |W. Hutton, Clerk, Council House, Birmingham ................ do. 
ll Baril: IDR ORCMUE 6c 4.0tracsie a was wererw ei slaiawe se Bank of Liverpool, Ltd. .......... J. F. Curwen, F.R.I.B.A., 26, High-gate, Kendal .............. do, 
) MANIA COUUIRGES wilco calcine weaias cacicia tes vee anes Bredbury and Romiley U.D.C. .... | Surveyor, School Brow, Bredbury ..............ceceeeeeceeees do. 
“49 A Coaling Stage and Carriage Works, Heaton ...... North-Eastern Railway .......... W. Bell, Architect, Central Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne ........ do 
) Wonks AlN DRMUOIIBR: 3. cirans s.t.cos0 seas cwemeecue wes Holborn a hE H. C. Jones, Town Clerk, 197, — UMMM Ws 65. cvccceence = 
: RAMU RAND OW ens ca crors a oar cies wow ere aim wer aes aarues do. 0. do 
) “ SU NOWCI CUCS o5.c5's svn crane oy oe peta eeme cement do. Borough Surveyor, 197, High Holborn, W.C. ...............05- do. 
. *New Infirmary, etc., at Workhouse................ Chipping Norton Union .......... C. Smith & Sons, 164, Friar-street, Reading .................. do. | 
$ Hot-Water Heating Apparatus, Town Hall, Devizes | Devizes Town Council ............ Borough Sarvovor & Qe, MG. on no cc caiccccasccewssccccs Mar. 24 
: Masonry Bridge at Clodock over the Monnow ...... RCS ENO e fs oie e'g Uae aw eeane as T. Llanwarne, Clerk, St. John-street, Hereford ................ Mar. 25 
: Ws ANG CRE NOC. 6 5.5. ca Galois oid uiviniaie< wera steelers belek Keighley Corporation ............ Borough Engineer, Town Hall. Keighley ..................00- do. 
¥ Overhead Equipment, Cars, Cables, ete. .......... do. Borough Electrical Engineer, Corp. Electricity Wks, Keighley.... do. 
‘i *New Coastguard Buildings, near Plymouth ........ ROGUE oo ooo edi Cele neces Director of Works Department, 21, Northumberland-avenue, W.C. do. 
: *Two New Wings, etc., to Infirmary................ Halstead Union. . < ccc ccc scccsces Clare & Ross, M.S.A., West-street, Finsbury-cireus, E.C......... do. 
5 *Sewer, Porchester-gardens.............ccccece cece Paddington Borough Council ...... Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Paddington, W. ...............- Mar. 26 
, UE ceo hag occ eee ee eia as nee ae erhecaceweas RMIREONS Ole BE Ort crac saescnca sare xe By Mac RMUCMEED CUCU ERMINE, oe acne wicca seseccesendereanes do. 
‘ Pubic Bibrary, DYOGneda. cos cc coe oecc cece eeles Drogheda Library Committee...... Town Clerk’s Office, Court House, Drogheda..............--++-- Mar. 28 
: MOGses GOSDMM so cases ax dsc tas Selcceeewes sees ceneli ie Wi. .) eeedees Bi. C. Reamia Aree Cs oo kc cccccec wee dwkswndecees do. 
y Making-up Private Streets. 0... .cccsccsecceccccces York Corporation: «2. 2.0 /0c. 6s A. Creer, City Engineer, Guildhall, York ............0ccccecece do. 
MOVOTO NUS oi 50s oo.2 rns eta eae Ba eta oid peter ea il les Tramways Committee, Colchester.. | H. Goodyear, Borough Engineer, Colchester .................- do. 
Steelw’k for Renewal of Under- Bridges, Esk Via., etc. | Caledonian Railway Company .... | Divisional Engineer, Princes-street Station, Edinburgh.......... do. 
Road and Sewer Work, Coniston-road, Muswell Hil! | Hornsey Town Council .......... I’. J. Lovegrove, Borough Engineer, Southwood-lane, Highgate, N. _ 
Road-iaiithy WOR MIG. So <cc-on Sere eaidex maersieca aot Wee Ge Src erwin eta te cone G. 8. Mathews, Town Surveyor ........... 2 cece ee cece ee eeeees RO. 
*Precipitating Tanks, etc., at Irrigation Land ...... RNG CLENG. oe ey ne. es Council’s Surveyor, 40, High-street, Barnet..................-- ao. 
*Making up Coniston-road, Muswell Hill............ Borough of Hornsey.............. Boro’ Engineer, Municipal Offices, Southwood-lane, Highgate, N.. do. 
3,000 Yards of Sewers and Surface Water Drains .. | Chepping Wycombe Corporation ..|T. J. Rushbrooke, Boro’ Surveyor, 77, Easton-st., High Wycombe Mar. 29 
Waterworks and Reservoir, Biggleswade .......... Biggleswade Water Board ........ G. F. Deacon, Engineer, 16, Great George-street, Westminster .. do. 
16 Laying ange Tons * Pipes, hgy Constructing Tanks, ee ¥ EPEC ~ ,m 
laying 260 ‘Eons Of Pines, C60... cecccccscccswes Ma WEde UL DRG. oa cc ccc ce esas do. = , 
sEcteasion ot bag = Factory, Holloway ........ ER NWONRE oo cece cucu cuesnwes H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s-gate, BW on euvcduscuncccosans = I 
POW bOSG CCE. EU CMEE 8 56.015 0rs-0: asic ecase'e sia aleaers do. 0. ao. 
Stationmaster’s Ho. & Sta. Bldgs., Neill’s Hill, Belfast | Belfast and County Down Ry. Co.| The Engineer. Queen’s Quay Terminus, Belfast ..............:- do. 
*Repairs and Painting, Public Baths and Washhouses | Islington Borough Council ........ Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Upper-street, N..............+5. do. 
*Three Cottages at Knowle Asylum, Fareham ...... Co. of S’th’mpt’n Asylum Vis. Com. | County Surveyor, The Castle, Winchester...............-.00005 do.} 
*New Coastguard Detachment, near Pembroke ...... DO ES a ae ere Director of Works Dept., 21, Northumberland-avenue, W.C. .... do. 
—— Way and Overhead Equipment ........ Wandsworth U.D.@..... .cccccecexs H. Ward, Clerk, The oe peel Handsworth, near Birmingham ne. 30 
PROD AUIOM MUINOMIBE: ccs cCa'ae cose Melacoaedakeocessiee =|) «|. Rae arters Council Offices, Ewell-road, Surbiton.............+-eeeeeeeeeee ee 
Chanel Maenclochog. PembrOke- sc... 0ccecdoccesce | . .. .m leesscuce D. E. Thomas, Architect, Victoria-place, Haverfordwest ........ do. 
HOC LOWEN, MURDIUOM coc accra Sanecaccweeaeunes Coronation Memorial Committee .. | J. Johnson, Architect, 9, Queen Victoria-street, E.C............. do. 
17 — COE Bao ira alls 58-6 Wek wc ie eed Wild WENO e occcccutuccaccaces S. O. Stephenson, Engineer, Gasworks, Tipton ................ a 31 
RENE CUE. oy ar exch sos 56, 0 ohh ae we al oy ecb Rha Erd wan eo OTRO do. 0. do. 
Indiarubber-covered Cables ............ceceeeceee Sunderland Corporation .......... J. F. C. Snell, M.Inst.C.E., Town Hall, Sunderland ............ do. 
MMO «och. carey serch Drakes acne wa eaw gree eke ka Normanton U.Di€. 2... ccccccevcs A. Hartley, Architect, Castleford ..........cscecccecceececces do. 
House and Offices, Rossett .........cccccecceeees Denbighshire County Council...... R. Lloyd Williams, County Surveyor, Denbigh ..............--. do. 
*Sewerage and Sewage Disposal Works ............ CHAMNGG TWO. occ cds cc cceetkcns Powell & Co, Teale CG EGE occ cc kccsccceccsccescsece do. 
Drainage Scheme, Amman Valley ..............+% Llandilo Fawr R.D.C. ............- E. Jones, Surveyor to Council, Glancennan, Llandilo............ April 23 
Rebuilding Renwick Wesleyan Chapel ............ | we ee ee ees H. Higginson, Architect, 3, Lonsdate-street, Carlisle ............ No date 
Pereing Poles and Fittings of Tramway System..| = = ....eeee Ege Manager, 1, beg saat CME Ca ceccacecseawaes ,o 
aU COCRNUET. MROROION s cciccacusaceneccecceacceR .444§.§ %«éodade W. W. Robinson, Aveiitec€, Berehrd 2... cc ciecccccccecssccece oO. 
fForty-four Dwelling-houses, Stamford-rd., Andenshaw}| = «= ..seseee Burton & Percival, Arch’s., 150A, Stamford-st., Ashton-under-Lyne do. 
Conversion of Wellington-chams., Leeds,into Shops,ete. | Trustees of the late H. M. Sykes .. | Messrs. Mosley, Rent Collectors, Wormald-row, Leeds .......... do. 
p Wesleyan Ch., and School Enlargement, Lowmoor..| =  — ...eeeee W. J. Morley & Son, Architects, 269, Swan-arcade, Bradford .... do. 
Painting, ete., Elee. Lt., ete., New Briggate Synagogue | sn ee ee Max Abrahamson, President, Byron-st. Mills, North-st., Leeds .. do. 
18 Extension of Blacklead and Blue Mills, Kent-st., Hull| = = ....eece T. Brownlow Thompson, Architect, 15, Parliament-street, Hull .. do. 
*Making Roadway, Edmonton .............0ee000: Messrs. Eley Bros., Ltd. .......... Works Superintendent, Eley Bros., Ltd., Edmonton ............ do. 
*New Buildings for * Dundee Courier” ............ reer Niven and Wigglesworth, 104, High Holborn, W.C. ...........- do. 
\ PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
“yee | : 
| Applications 
9 Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. ppl be in 
Pn ead aa Seneweas AXA a cing Os eastalee Crogan We Cree cues eretieece _. Mcavats pi tkia eal tans Rsihadah Soba te ian NERS REeO ies. 17 
MRERCOK WORE 50.c'cne c's! sow en's Suid s au dese Somes | of A) RET Ae eraee ME Atle WOE WOON x cao scape Mo cnceeucaceaasonagqnctentegeeas ~» 22 
*Assistant UMUOROI ors siycccke cintataucaete ese aaa ears County Borough of Croydon ...... NGG. (Gr GUM: jo 5ccddece ccd be ctendedanccnscahenes prerenr Mar. 26 
a speed 2 a, OE I FE ele, SR FE Chorlton, etc., Joint Asylum Com... | 42. 45. per Week .......cccccccccccceccrccteestseesereccccees April 6 
Assistant Examiner in Office of H.M. Works, ete... | Civil Service Commission.......... NC, en ea er err errr corr rer ry corrry Cr April 14 
TE SING oak pave aks cuaaladiteseucat Lambeth Borough Council ........ NOR DUNO GS iccucceccdnades: Sievigidanctateadeanewe ee No date. 
Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. Competitions, iv. Coatraets, iv. vi. viii. x. Public Appointments, xvii. } 
ae eee ee Map ah etede ante = Sa 7 
TENDERS—Continued from page 297. NEWBURGH.—For two cast-iron pressure filters and | Collins, City Engineer, Guildhall, Norwich. Quantities 
NEATH—Continued | 2,500 lineal yards of c.i. -pipes, ete., for Newburgh Town | by City Engineer :— } 
Contract No. 2 (2 , Council. Messrs. W. D. Sang & Lockhart, C.E., Kirk- | w. J. Hannant £214 16]A.C. Taylor .. £185 00 i 
ete ract No. 2 (Purchase of Old Materials). caldy :— Thomas Gill .. 209 00O}]A. D. Boddy & 
Neathe © 50% 000, | Williams Bros. .... £228 | R.&J.Gilhooly£1,296 7 6| R. C. Brebner & George Pegg .. 199110] Son _....... . 18400 
hana £284 | Gilbert ‘Thompson & | J. L. Wilson .. 1,277 38] Co........... £627 39) J. S.Smith.... 192 00]A. 8. Lincolm:.. 17500 
1 Cue te ous Co. _.... mete ee 216 | James Walker. 913 8 4| Jas. Strachan & 3. J. Howes.... 189180 
Himch & € ‘ ntract No. 3 (Steel and Iron Work). Alex. Gordon.. 812100] Son ........ 624 21 [All of Norwich.] i 
Brea. °°" £6529 Hundyside & Co, ..£5,238 | John Kennedy 9809 9 1 Alex. Fraser.... 614 00 [City Engineer’s estimate, £180.] Be 
Rectan & . wane es 6,300 | Rees & Kirby .... 4,998 | G, Mackay & | David Gilman .. 588 15 0 t Recommended for acceptance. } 
Stevenson & _ . gun bss er errr — eee 723 7 8|Macleish, Morri- : 
pg +++++ 6,138 | Bryden iddleton 4,900 | John Easton.. 680128)| son, & Co., yt 0 cart- i 
pred - Earn 6,085 | Goodridge & Son .. 4,880 | Alex. Mitchell. 676141] Ltd. ........ 570 90 oe ie Ge ye : —— ae. the 
Rowell & Co... 111! Pole A pe freighton .. 4,782 | H. Hutchison . 651 14 2/ Frew, Watson, & Urban District Council. Mr. W. Lloyd Marks, Sur- 
Bennett Bros. °°" Saat | A. D. Dawnay .... 4,781 | J. & D. Ross.. 643 00] Co., Ltd., Mill- veyor, 61, High-street, Rhymney :— ' 
Bruce & Stile" "” are! ah, & hight -- 4,707 | Isaac Craik .. 635 16 8| street, Perth*. 568 10 4 | DYH yt £637 10| D. John Vaughan 
SC ecceee DO om 3 to & «de eee ° ’ 
Roary Parfitt .... 5,688'G. B. Smith & Co., NORWICH.—For the erection of a public convenience | Evan Evans .... 619 10 Builder, Trede- 
— in Lysaght, Ltd.. 5,423, Glasgow® .....- 4,500 | at Waterlow Park, for the City Corporation. Mr. A. E. | Tom Jones ...... 595 0] gar, Mon.* .... £593 0 
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RIPLEY (Derbyshire).—For 428 yards of drain pipes, 
I. 


3 in. diameter, for the Urban District Council. 
. W. Thompson, Surveyor, Town Hall, Ripley :— 
y Hawley & Son£350 15 0] G. M. Kerry .. £208 380 
J. Hutchinson & H. Ashley...... 265 00 
ia ae 320 0 0| Belshaw & Son.. 236 00 
Pegg & Bailey.. 317 00/H. Bennett, 
Co 28es OK. <'s0 00 295 14 6 Mansfield* .. 219 20 
W. Clowér . 285 00 


[Surv eyor’s estimate, £220.] 


ROCH (Pembrokeshire). —For_ vestry and other 
additions to St. Mary’s Church, Roch. Mr. E. 
Thomas, architect, Victoria-place, Haverfordwest :— 

ES 7 ee fer es ses £126 13 5 

J. Williams, Roch, Haverfordwest* 125 15 4 


SANDAL.—For about eighty tons of 6 in. c.i. pipes, 


ete., for the Urban District Council. Mr. F. Massie, 
Me M.Inst.C.E., Tetley House, Wakefield :— 
Oakes & Co. .£466 4 .6/ Cochrane & Co., 
D. Parsons & RRs £403 8 9 
oe rr 463 29)|Stanton Iron- 
Cochrane & Co. . 460 10 2 works Co..... 394 10 
E.& W.H. Haley 432 16 6|J. & R. Ritchie. 390 7 0 
J. Oakes & Co. . 422 12 2 | Sheepbridge Coal 
A. G. Cloake .. 42010 7)| &IronCo., Ltd. 388 14 2 
Holwell Tron Co. 417. 9 8| Staveley Coal & 
J. Needham & Tron Co., Ltd., 
| eee, 414 11 1 near Chester- 
Biggs, Wall, & | are 384 16 6 
oy ee 408 8 9|Clay Cross Co... 383 1 2 
Birtley Iron Co. 407 11 6 








*SELSTON 


sewage disposal works. Messrs. Sands & Walker & 
Maylan, joint engineers, Milton-chambers,. Notting- 
ham :— 
Morley & Son .... £26,337] H. Ashley. ...... £22,899 
G. Braithwaite 25,275 | F. W..Trimm.... .-22,635 
J. Jackson ...... 25,784 ; Johnson & Langs. 
J. Bewmee 4...... 25,770 Rs 21,257 
J. Hawley & Son 24,994] C. M. Kerry & Co. 21,200 
J.S. Dawson .... 24,448] Cope & Rayner, 

jarker Bros...... 24,332 Nottingham 20,524 
J. Hodson & Son 24,183 J. — re) Gib ae 9 16,225 

¢ Withdrawr 
SPILSBY (Lines.).- For supply “of 6,000 tons of 


broken granite, 7,500 tons of broken slag, and 600 tons 
of chips or gravel, for the Rural District Council. Mr. 


T. A.-Busbridge, C.E., Spilsby : 
Average Price 
me Ton for 
; 3-in. Material. 
Granite. sot 
M. Jackson (Quenast. Granite) Louth* ; 12°90 
Robinson Bros. (Brandon Hill Granite) 

Me oul cies peeueu ease eas Sons 18. 3 
Mountsorrel Granite Co., Mountsorrel* . 12 0 
(iroby Granite Co., Groby*® .............. ae & 
Grimley & Co. (Cliffe Hill Granite), Sutton 

ERGOT os sos cteureds se no euianastes 12 7 
Forest Rock Granite Co., Ltd., Whitwick* 12 0 
London Basalt Stone Co., Ltd. (Basalt Stone) 

PORE: con keadeecenssakpuiseenee res 12 9 
Fergusson & Starkey, Leicester® .......... 12 3 
Whitwick Granite Co. (Best quality), Whit- 

WHER ic nencspeucake=unita meebo iaebe 22: 32 
L. Roper (Enderby and Stoney Stanton 

Cee) BORGORP: 5 ecco canis oka 12 3 

Slag. 
Islip Tron Co., Ltd., Thrapston*® .......... 7 it 
Grimley & Co. (Best Kettering Slag), Sutton 

DOO. oan kcacnawachas oben er Jaeniss 8.7 
Ellis & Everard, Ltd., Tallington* ........ 8&8 4 
W. Prestwick (Wellingborough Slag), Dron- 

BOUL” cs 26quanennumahete wees assis 8 9 


SWANAGE.—For making-up Burlington-road, for the 
Urban District Council. Mr. John Sidney Senior, Sur- 


veyor :— 
W. M. Flardy ....... £415 | John Parsons ...... £345 
Francis Stevens 390 


[All of Swanage.] 


B. NOWELL « Co., 


Stone Merchants & Contractors. 
Chief Otfice.— Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 








Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire | 


Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
Yorkshire Stone. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
ROAD MAKING. 


(Nottinghamshire). — For sewerage and | 





STRATFORD. — For additions and alterations to 
_— House and Magnolia House, Stratford, for Messrs. 
. Boardman & Sons. Messrs. George Baines and R. 
cr Baines, architects, 5, -Clement’s-inn, Strand, 
London, W.C. :— 
Mattock Bros. .... £1,236 | Sands, Palmer,& Co. £1,050 
F. J. Coxhead .... 1,193] Battley, Sons, & 


F. Gough & Co. .. 1,184 Holness, Clifton 
Geo. J. Hosking .. 1,127 Works, 21, Old 
Charles North .... 1,087 Kent-road, S.E.* 1,047 





STRATFORD-ON-AVON.—For the erection” of a 
detached villa in the Avenue-road, for Mrs. F. H. 
Hastings. Mr. E. G. Holtom, architect, 58, 
street, Stratford :— 


Henley- 


Wm. Linaman, jun. £1,397 | Jno. Harris & Son.. £1,040 
J. G. Fincher & Co. 1,200|E. J. Kennard, 

G. Euston........ 1,076 Stratford-on-Avon* 966 
J. Ward! & Co......< 1,050 | John Roberts 869 





TARBERT.—For the construction at Balamenach, 
West Loch, Tarbert, of two filters and a service tank, 
and for pipes, etc., for the Tarbert Water Committee. 
Messrs. Warren & Sttart, engineers, 94, Hope-street, 
Glasgow :—- 

Thomas Christie, contractor, Stirling®. . 91 


£1,891 9 4 


TILEH URST. (Berks). ae the erection of an 
infectious diseases hospital, Prospect-park, Tilehurst, for 
the Reading Borough Council. Messrs. C. Smith & Son, 
architects, 164, Friar-street, Reading :— 


Time. 

Weeks. 
Fg «| es er area £21,097 0 0 68 
Holliday & Greenwood, é 

Ee 8 a ae 21,077 0 0 44 
he ee ees 20,910: 0-0 ~ _- 
Bi. ©. TENGNOD ooo ok spc 20,863 13 10 _— 
Spear:-& King.......0c.. 20,785 8.0 60 
SO ae 20,612 12 2 60 
Mp IGRWI o oes 65000's 0% 20,582 16 10 90 
Eg | a a FP 20,579 0 0 78 
J. Norris '& Sons .....:.; 20,425 0 0 60 
eG 0 (| re 20;319 2-0 56 
ee ire 20,239 0 O 7 
G8. bews @ Bro. ........ 19,915 0 O 65 
J. H. Vickers, Ltd. .:..:: 19,878 0 0 95 
McCarthy E. Fitt ........ 19,767 O O 66 
Cc. H Hunt & Son....:.:. 19,505 0 O 40 
Collier & Catley, Ltd., 

1 a rere 18,824 3 0 78 
Pe ca BS is cecerea:ii-s 18,671 O O 40 
J. Dallow & Sons ........ 18,580 0 O 65 
A: J. COMOMC 055 oc cess 18,481 9 10 60 
Be MOWRY: oo Feet vcs es 18,399 0 0 60 
WALSALL.—For e ctenaton ‘of boiler house of genera- 


ting station in Wolverhampton-street, for the Corpora- 
tion. Mr. A. Wyllie, Borough Electrical Engineer, 
Wolverhampton-street, Walsall :-— 

T. Tildesley, Willenhall 


ee ey 








J. d, ETRIDGE, J: 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


Penrhyn- Bangor, 
Oakeley - Portmadoc, 


And every other description of Slates, except American, 
Ready for immediate delivery to any Railw ay Station. 


RED SANDFACED NIBBED 
ROOFING TILES 
ALWAYS IN STOCK, 





Applications for Prices, &c., to 


BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 
BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 





THE BATH —— FIRMS, Lt, 


FOR ALL THE a KINDS OF 
BATH STONE. 
FLUATE, for Hardening, Waterproofing, 
and Preserving ae Materials 


HAM HILL STONE, 


DOULTING STONE. 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and 5 
Son, The Doulting Stone Co ") ©. ‘Trask and 


Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham 
Somerset. , 
London Agent :—Mr E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven- vatrost, Strand. 
Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic 1 a 
Asphalte Company (Mr H. Glenn), Office, 49 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk. 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and _ terracas, 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co, 


SPRAGUE & CO,, Ltd., 
PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 


4 & 5, East Harding-street, 
Fetter-lane, E.C. 








QUANTITIES, &.] LITHOGRAPHED 


accurately and with despatch. {Telcphone No. «4 

METCHIM & SON 8, PRINCES STREET, 8.W. and 
32, CLEMENT'S LANE, E.C. 

se For 1904, pr SURVEYORS’ DIARY & TABLES,” 
For 1904, price 6d., post 7d. In leather 1/-, post 1/1, 


Of every description and in any 
kind of Wood. 


_CHuaAs. E. ORFEUR, Ltb., 


EsTIMATEs COLNE BANK WORKS, 
ON APPLICATION, COLCHESTER. 


er 0195. Telegrams: ‘‘ Orfeur, Colchester.” 


ASPHALTE 
For Horizontal & Vertical Damp Courses, 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, & other Floors. 


Special attention is given to the above by 


rench Asahalt 


Contractors to 
H.M. Office of Works, The School Board for London, &e. 


For estimates, quotations, and all information 
apply at the Offices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY KiLl, 
CANNON STREET, E.C. 











TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED. 


IRON CISTERNS. 


F. BRABY & CO. 


VERY PROMPT SUPPLY. 
LARGE STOCK READY. 


Particulars on application. 
LONDON 
LIVERPOOL 


6 and 8, HATTON GARDEN. 





47 and 49, ST. ENOCH-SQUARE. 


CYLINDERS FOR HOT- 


352 to 364, EUSTON-ROAD, N.W., and 218 and 220, HIGH-STREET, BOROUGH, S.E. 


GLASGOW : 


ASHTON GATE WORKS, 


WATER CIRCULATION. 


BRISTOL: 


CORONATION: “RD. 
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TELEPHONE, No. 134, North, 


TREGGO 


& CO. 


TING 
ROOFERS 
COPPER 
ROOFE 


IRON 
ROOFERS 


Enquiries Invited from Town 
and Country. 


| TREGGON 


& CO. 


Zinc, Iron, Felt, and Cistern Merchants 
and Manufacturers, and Contractors for 


COPPER, IRON, and 
ZINC ROOFING, 


FIXED COMPLETE, 
(THE OLDEST FIRM IN THE TRADE.) 


YORK WORKS, 


BREWERY ROAD, tonoon, N. 


Telegrams: “*TREGGON, LONDON.’? 
































Our Depots are connected by siding with G.W.R., L. & N.W.R., M.R., and other Railway Lines 
for the dispatch of urgent and mixed stone orders to Country Customers. 


DBP O'r's. — ADDISON WHARF: 191, WARWICK ROAD, KENSINGTON. IMPERIAL 
WHARF: 195, WARWICK ROAD, KENSINGTON. AND INSIDE G.W.R. & L. & N.W.R. 
DEPOTS: WARWICK ROAD, KENSINGTON. 


Telegraphic Address: “JURASSIC, LONDON.” Offices: 191, WARWICK ROAD, KENSINGTON, LONDON, W. 

GRICE & Co STONE AND GRANITE 

ag MERCHANTS. 
MERCHANTS IN EVERY DESSRIPTION OF BUILDING AND MONUMENTAL STONE. 

MR. ERNEST GRICE begs to inform the Architectural Profession and Building Trades 
generally that the Partnership carried on between Mr. Gething and himself since March, 1889, 
under the style of GETHING and GRICE, has been DISSOLVED as and from the 2nd day of 
January, 1904. Mr, Grice having purchased all Mr. Gething’s share and interest in the late 
business and the assets thereof, he will continue same without interruption under the style 
of GRICE & CoO.., at the premises occupied by the late firm. To prevent confusion 
and delay customers and clients of the late firm are requested to address all correspondence in 
full to GRICE &,CO., ADDISON WHARF, 191, WARWICK ROAD, KENSINCTON. 


WILLESDEN PAPER. 


2-Ply for Underlining Slates, Tiles, Iron | 1-Ply for Laying on Joists under Floor 





Buildings with or without Boards. Board to Deaden Sound, &e. 


WATER-PROOF. ROT-PROOF. INSECT PROOF. 


Lists ane views of large contracts where Willesden Paper has been used, and Catalogues and Samples, Post Free. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, WILLESDEN JUNC. LONDON, N.W. 


THE LONDON ASPHALTE CoO. 
14 & 15, COLEMAN STREET, E.C. 


Asphalte for Carriage and Foot Ways, Compressed or Mastic, Damp 
Courses, Vertical and Horizontal, Flooring, Roofing, dc. 


SPECIALITIES: Manufacturers of Asphalte Paving Flags. 
10 in. by 10 in. by 24 in. for Carriage Ways. ) 
10 in. by 10 in. by 1 in. for Footways, Basements, Warehouse Floors, Roofings, &c. 
10 in. by 10 in. by 1 in. for Hospital Flooring. 
Compressed by powerful Hydraulic Machinery, ready for laying. 
PAMPHLET AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


Wrorks—Lewen Wharf, Lewen Road, South Bromiley, E. 





Thicknesses 
- vary according 
) to requirements, 





a 


PILKINGTON’S PATENT PRISMATIC 
ROLLED GLASS. 


This Glass consists of an 





effectual application of the 
well-known properties of 
the Prism — absorbing ail 
the light that strikes the 
window opening, and dif- 
fusing it in the most effi- 


cient manner in the darkest 





portions of the apartment. 











It Transmits more Light than Ordinary 
Glass. 


It increases the Light in Dark Rooms, 
Cellars, Stores, Passages, &c. 





It saves Expense of Artificial Lighting. 


‘acturers’ } PILKINGTON BROTHERS LTD., St. Helens, Lancashire. 


Manufacturers of Polished Plate, Silvered and Bevelled Plate for Mirrors; Sheet, Rolled Plate 

Glass; Figured Rolled Glass (White and Tinted) in a variety of patterns; Patent Corrugated os 

Rolled and Sheet) for Iron Roofs; all kinds of Ornamental Window Glass; Brilliant Cutting an 
Embossing, Leaded Lights, Bent Glass, &c. 


Also Patent Wired-Rolied Glass 


Dennett Fireproof Floors, de. 


CONSTRUCTIVE IRONWORK OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES SUPPLIED TO ARCHITECTS. 


FIREPROOF ENCASEMENT o IRONWORK. 


CONCRETE STAIRS, PAVING, &c. 








Apply io DENNETT & INGLE {" 24, QUEEN ANNE'S GATE. 1 ONDON,9.W 
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PHCENIX ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, 


19, LOMBARD sT 


AND . 
57, CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 
LOWEST CURRENT RATES. 
LIBERAL AND PROMPT SETTLEMENTS, 
ASSURED FREE OF LIABILITY. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING BULES SUPPLIED. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, — 


LIMITED. 

Chief Office—HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, 
Invested Funds exceed £50,000,000. 
Summary of the Report presented at the Fifty-fifth 
Annual Meeting, held on 3rd March, 1904. 

ORDINARY BRANCH.—The number of Policies 
issued during the year was 74,358, assuring the sum of 


£7,396,050, and producing a New Annual Premium 
Income of £396,780. 


The Premiums received during the year were 
£3,814,856, being an increase of £163,398 over the year 





The Claims of the year amounted to £1 686. The 
number of Deaths was 6,611, and Ate: ndowment 
Assurances matured. 

The number of Policies in force at the end of the year 
was 7e or 
e. at § ‘lac tnagee BRANCH. — The Premiums 
received during the year were 846 being 
increase of £155,647. SeAeh.ses, being an 

The Claims of the year amounted to 42,100,824. The 
number of Deaths was 210,839, and 3,246 Endowment 
Assurances matured. 

The number of Free Policies granted during the year 
to those Policy-holders of five years’ canting ad 
desired to discontinue their payments was 95,938 the 
number in force being 912,984. The number of Free 
Policies which became Claims during the year was 


—- 

he total number of Policies in force at the end of 
the year was 15,200,390; their average duration exceeds 
2 quarter years. 

The issets of the Company, in both branches as 
shown in the Balance Sheet, are 51,217,377, being 
an increase of £4,062, 176 over those of 1902, 

‘The Staff Provident Fund, which was founded in 
1898 for the benefit of the outdoor stat!, shows a 
satisfactory increase fur the year, the total amount 
standing to the credit of the Fund being 127,077. 

Pe overt aga ata Griffiths & Co. fr examined 
ecurites, an 1eir certificate is ¢ > 

~ ache ea cate is appended to the 

FREDERICK SCHOOLING, 


Actuary, D. W. STABLRA, 


Secretary. 


; Joint 
lq 


eneral 


THOS. C. DEWEY, 

WILLIAM HUGHES, 5 Seenmere 

The full Report and Balance Sheet can be obtained ner 
application, 


PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 


Nat. Tel., 6112, Gerrard. Telegrams, ‘‘ The Builder, London.” 


, CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
COMPRTITIONS, CONTRACTS, ALL NOTICES 
CORPORATE BODIES, COUNTY AND OTHER COUNCIES, 
ROSPECTUSES OF PUBLIC COMPANIES, SALES BY 
TENDER, LEGAL ANNOUNCEMENTS, ‘Ke., &e, 
«. 68, Od, 
Is. Od, 


NERSHIPS, APPRENTICE- 
RAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
















SITUATIONS VACANT, P 
SHIPS, TRADE AND GENEE 





Terms for series of Trade advertis nt 
and other special positions, on application te’ the Paninnae is 
SITUATIONS WANTED (Single-handed—Labour only). 
FOUR lines (about thirty words) or under 
Kach additional line (about ten words) Os, 6d. 


PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY 

** > ‘ 
7 os 8 must not be sent, but all sums should be remitted by 
Pos Orc ers, Payable to J. MORGAN, and addressed to the 

Publisher of “THE BUILDER,” Catherine Street, W.C. 
chee ements for the current week’s issue are received up to 
: o’clock p.m. on THURSDAY, but “ Classification”? is 
rye in the case of any which may reach the Office after 
ALF-PAST ONE p.m. on that day. Those intended for the 
— Wrapper should be in by TWELVE noon on WEDNES- 


ALTERATIONS IN STANDING ADVERTISEM 

ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE , fice before 

TE N o'clock on WEDNESDAY MORNING cit snail 
ublisher cannot be responsible for DRAWING: - 

MONIALS, Xc,, left at the Office in reply to petinemeie tee 


ow recominends that of the latter COPIES ONLY shouid be 


PERSONS advertising in “THE BUILDER” 
addressed to the Ofice, Catherine Street, nem Garden, W.C., free of 
charge. Letters will be forwarded if addressed envelopes are sent 
together with sufficient Stamps to cover the postage. Unused 
stamps are returned to advertisers the week after publication. 


_AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAP 
COLONIAL CIRCULATION, is issued — as 


READING CASES 1. NINEPENCE EACH. 


Y post (carefully packed) 1s. 





may have Replies 








PRACTICAL HANDBOOKS FOR 
ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


ARCHITECTURAL HYGIENE; or, SANITARY SCIENCE AS 
APPLIED 0 ees. By B. F. FLETCHER and H. P. 
os, Th . 


FLETCHER. 
CARPENTRY AND SOUNERY. By B. F. FLETCHER and H, P. 
os. net. 


SANITARY PITT 
INGS AND PLUMBING. +. L. SUTCLIF 
A.R.I.B.A., M.S.I. 5s. net. ails. dnalanagian 
ROADS: THEIR CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE. By 
ALLAN GREENWELL, A.M.LC.E., and J. V. ELSDEN, F.G.S. 


5s. net. 
LAND SURVEYING AND LEVELLING. By A. T. WALMISLEY 
M.LC.E. 6s. net. j 
week. AND INSTRUMENTS. By A. T. WALMISLEY. 
STRUCTURAL TRON AND STEEL. By W. N. TWELVETREES, 


-L.M.E. 6s, net. 
SPECIFICATIONS FOR BUILDING WORKS, AND HOW TO WRITE 
s HEM. yf F. R. FARROW, F.BR.I.B.A. 3s. 6d. net. 
TRESSES AND STRAINS. Their Calculation and that of their 
Resistances by Formule and Graphic Method. By F. RB. 
FARROW, F.R.1L.B.A. 5s. net. 
QUANTITIES AND QUANTITY TAKING. By W. E. Davis. 


3s. 6d. net. 
GAS AND GAS FITTINGS. A Handbook relating to Coal, Water, 
and Power Gas, and Acetylene. By H. F. HILLS, F.C.S, 5s. net. 





B, T. BATSFORD’S PUBLICATIONS FOR 
ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND BUILDERS, 











THE SURVEYOR.—“ Mr. Leaning’s 
works treating upon the same subject. 
become a standard book of reference.” 
THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL.—“‘ 
specification writing, 


The most comprehensive, systematic and practical treatise on the subject. 


Large thick 8vo, cloth, 654 pp. and 185 illustrations. Price, 18s, net. 


By JOHN LEANING, ? 

Author of “ Quantity Surveying, 

COMPRISING A TYPICAL GENERAL SPECIFICATION CONSISTING OF 714 CLAUSES; AN 

IMPORTANT SERIES OF CLAUSES RELATING TO SPECIAL BUILDINGS, AND SEPARATE 

CONTRACTS; TOGETHER WITH PRACTICAL ADVICE ON ALL THE TRADES AND SPECIAL 
SECTIONS OF THE VARIOUS SPECIFICATIONS. 


book represents an important departure from the stereotyped style adopted by so many 
It has been written upon very decided and original lines throughout, and will undoubtedly. 


F.S.I., 


” 


ete. 


It can be thoroughly recommended to all who desire to become conversant with the art of 
and also to those who require a reliable text-book which may be consulted in any case of difficulty or doubt,” 





By PR 
By H. 


Thick crown 8vo, 450 pp. and 28 illustrations. Price, 7s. 6d. Net, 6s. 


QUANTITIES. 


A GUIDE TO THE BEST METHODS ADOPTED IN THE MEASUREMENT OF BUILDERS’ WORK 
OFESSOR BANISTER FLETCHER. 

7th Edition, revised and much improved 
PHILLIPS FLETCHER, 


i ‘al chapters on Cubing, Grouping, Priced Schedules, the Law, etc., and a typical example of the 
re ae coma Taking-off, Abstracting, and Billing in‘all Trades. 


. BUILDER.—“ It is no doubt the best work on the subject extant.” 
THe ie VEYOR.—“ We compliment Mr. Phillips Fletcher on his revision, 


F.R.I.B.A., F.S.1. 


and on the accuracy of the book generally.” 





THE ELEMEN 


GRAPHIC 


Specially prepared : t 
Construction, Applied Mechanics, 
By 


Teacher of Building Construction. 


shall certainly recommend the book 
the examinations of the Board of Ed 


A Practical Text-book for Students 


By CHARLE 
Being a thoroughly revised 
the Authors’ “Elementary ” 
chapters and new illustrations. 


Imperial 8vo, cloth. Price 25s. net. \ 


MODERN SCHOOL BUILDINGS. A 
Treatise on their Planning, Arrangement, and Fitting. | 
By FELIX CLAY, B.A., Architect. Containing 500 
pages of text, with 400 illustrations. — | 
A. A. NOTES.—" It gives the practising architect as well as the 

student that complete and full information upon most subjects con- 

nected with the planning and erecting of schools that he really 


sn Demy 8vo, cloth. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


THE PLANNING and FiTTING-UP of 
CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL LABORATORIES. 
By T. H. RUSSELL, M.A. With 36 plans, ete. 

cloth. Price 12s. 6d. ; net 10s. 6d. 

BUNGALOWS and COUNTRY RESI- 
DENCES. A Series of Designs and Examples of 
executed Works. By R. A. BRIGGS, F.R.I.B.A. 
Fifth Edition,containing 47 Photo-lithographic Plates, 
many of which are new to this edition. With descrip- 
tions, including the actual cost of those which have 
been built, and the estimated cost of those not yet 
erected. 

Square 8vo, cloth. 

FARM BUILDINGS: THEIR CON- 
STRUCTION avd ARRANGEMENT. By A. 
DUDLEY CLARKE, F.S.I. Third kdition, revised 
and much enlarged. With 52 Plates. 

THE SURVEYOR.—“ My. Clarke’s handbook is the best of 
its kind.” 


Demy 4to, 


Price 6s. net. 


Demy 4to, cloth. Price 7s. 6d. net. : 

MODERN SUBURBAN HOMES. A Series 
of Eighteen Designs for Small and Medium-Sized 
Houses, with Practical Hints on their Planning and 
Arrangement. By C. R. SNELL, Architect. 1s full- 
page Plates of Elevations and Plans, with Estimates. 

Demy 8vo, cloth. Price 2s. 6d. net. 

THE PRINcIPLES of ARCHITECTURAL 
PERSPECTIVE, with chapters on Isometric Drawing 
and the Preparation of Finished Perspectives. By 
G. A. T. MIDDLETON, A.R.I.B.A. Illustrated by 
51 Diagrams and 9 plates, including a series of 
finished perspectives by various Architects. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 3s. 6d. net. _ 

ALPHABETS OLD and NEW. Containing 
150 complete Alphabets, 30 series of Numerals, ete. 
By LEWIS F. DAY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 5s. net. 

LETTERING IN ORNAMENT. An 
Enquiry into the Decorative Use of Lettering, Past, 
Present and Possible. By LEWIS F. DAY. With 
200 illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 3s.; net. 2s. 64. 

BUILDING CONSTRUCTION and DRAW- 
ING. A Text.Book for Students. By CHARLES F. 
MITCHELL. First Stage or Elementary Course. Sixth 
Edition, thoroughly Revised and greatly Enlarged. 
Containing 400 pages of Text, with 1000 illustrations, 





WHITTAKER & CO., 2, White Hart St., LONDON, E.C. 


Just ready.—Crown 8vo, cloth. Price Ss, net. 


TARY PRINCIPLES OF 


STATICS. 


for the use of Students entering for the Examinations in Building 


ete., of the Board of Education. 


EDWARD HARDY, 


Illustrated by 150 clear Diagrams. 


to the Author, says: “‘ You have treated the subject in a very clear and logical mamier, and I 
Prof. HENRY ADAMS, whine to my elementary students as the best of its kind, 
ucation, and particularly that of Building Construction,” 


It is exuctly what is wanted to meet 


Just ready.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 400 pp. with 600 illustrations. Price, 5s. Net, 4s. 


BRICKWORK AND MASONRY. 


and those engayed in the Design and Execution of 
Structures in Brick and Stone. 

S F. MITCHELL and GEORGE A. MITCHELL. 

and remodelled edition of the chapters on these subjects from 

and “ Advanced Building Construction,” with special additional 


Thick Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 5s. 6d ; net. 4s. 6d. 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. A ‘ext 
Book for Students and those engaged in the practice of 
Building. By CHARLES F. MICHELL, ; Stures 2, 
3, and Honours. Containing 620 pp. of Test, wit h 
over 600 illustrations. Fourth Edition, thoroughly 
Revised and much Enlarged. 

THE BUILDER.—« Mr. Mitchell’s two books form unquestior - 
ably the best guide which any student can obtain ut the present 
moment, In fact, so far us it is possible for anyone to compile « 
satisfactory treatise on building construction, Mr. Mitchell hus 
performed the task as well as it can be performed. 


Large 8vo, cloth gilt. Price 4s, 6d.; net 3s. 9d. 


SHORING and UNDERPINNING. A 
Practical Treatise. By C.H.STOCK. Third Edition, 
Revised by F. R. FARROW, F.R.1.B.A. With 4) 
illustrations, ineluding 10 full-page plates. 

THE BUILDER.—“ My, Stock has supplied a manifest want in 
the literature of practical architecture and surveying, und thes. 
is no doubt his book will be of great practical use.” 

Royal 8vo, cloth. Price 123. 6d. net. 


MODERN PRACTICAL JOINERY. 4 
Guide to the Preparation of all kinds of House 
Joinery, Bank, Office, Church, Museum, and shop 
Fittings, ete. By GEORGE ELLIS, 380 pages, wilt 
1,000 clear and practical illustrations. 

THE BUILDING NEWS,.—“ To anyone connected with the 
design und erection of buildings Mr. Ellis’s book will be found 
instructive, interesting, and worthy of the name of a book ot 
reference, furnishing intormation contributed bya practic ul joine rv 
who has practised his craft thoroughly and wel: for over a quarter 
of a century.” 


Royal 8vo, cloth. Price 12s. 6d, net. 


STAIR. BUILDING and HANDRAILING. 
A Practical Treatise on the Construction of Wood 
and Stone Stairs, with a complete course of Hand- 
railing. By WILLIAM and ALEXANDER MOWAT. 
390 pages, with over 4) practical diagrams. 





Detailed Catalogue sent free on application. 


B, T. BATSFORD, 94, HIGH HOLBORN, 


Demy 8vo, cloth. Price 4s. 6d. net. 


THE DRAINAGE of TOWN and 
COUNTRY HOUSES. A Practical Account of 
Modern Sanitary Arrangements and Fittings. By 
G. A. T. MIDDLETON, A.R.1.B.A. With a special 
| chapter on the Disposal of Sewage on a small seale, 
| including an account of the Bacterial Method. With 


93 diagrams. 
, EXT 
Prof, BANISTER RLETCHER § .TcuEh 


BOOKS. Revites WLETCHER. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
uniform. Price 6s. 6d.; Net 5s. 6d. each. we 
LONDON BUILDING ACTS, 1894-98. #rd Edition. 

LIGHT AND AIR. Fourth Edition. 

DILAPIDATIONS. Fifth Edition. oo 
VALUATIONS & COMPENSATIONS. 2nd Edition. 
ARBITRATIONS. 2nd Edition. 5s. 6d. ; net 4s. 6d. 


LONDON. 
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PHOTO-LITHO. SPRAGUE & C° LT? 485. EAST HARDING STREET, FETTER LANE. 


RKS.—Me. }. C. Bromrtecp, F.R.1.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
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